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THE STORY OF-ASSYRIA. 


. 


ce F 
THE RISE OF ASSHUR. 


1, THERE is, on carefully drawn maps of Mesopo- 
tamia, a pale undulating line (considerably to: the . 
north of the city of Accad or Agadé), which clits. 
across the valley of the two rivers, from Is orttltt ok on 
the Euphrates,—the place famous for its inexhausti: 
bie bitumen pits,—to Samarah on the Tigris. “This 
line marks the beginning of the alluxium, 2. 2,, of the 
rich, moist alluvial land formed by the rivers,*.and 
at the same time the natural. boundary of Nofthetti, 
Babylonia,. Beyond it the land, though still aplain, 
is not only higher, rising till it meets the, trans- 
versal limestone ridge of the Sinjar Hills, but‘of, an< 
entirely different character and formation, 
distressingly dry and-bare, scarcely differing if 
respect from the contiguous Syrian Desért,:aii 
nothing but the most laborious irrigation could ey 
have made it productive, except inthe immediate vie’ 
cinity of the rivers. What the country has becomé 











1 * Soe. Story. of Chaldea,” p. 37. 
I . 


a TUE STORY OF ASSYREL 
through centuries of neglect and misrule, we have | 
seen IL must have been much in the same condi 
tion before ahighly developed civilization reclaimed \ 
it from its natural barrenness and covered it with 
towns and farms. Lt is.yprobable that for many cent. 
uriesa vast dract of land south of the alluvium ding, 
aswell as all that My north of it, was virtually un 
occupids the resort of nameless and unelassed now 
madic tribes, for Agadé is Che most northern of ime 
portant Actadian cities we hear of, 

a. Yel some pioneers must have pushed northward: 
ata pretty early time, followed at intervals by a, 
sleadier sream of emigrants, possibly driven from 
their populous homes in Accad by the discomfort, 
and oppression consequent on the gereat Ekamite ine’ 
vasion and conquest, ACleast there are, near the 
present hamlet of Kileh-Sherphat, on the right bank’ 
of the Tigris, the ruins of a city, whose most ancient 
name is Accadiin ~-AUSTIAR-- and appears to mean, 
“wellavatered plain,” but was aflerwards changed 
into Assitur, and which was governed hy: ling. 
priests ~pate vis—after the manner of the ancient 
Chaldean cities} ‘There are lemple-ruina there, of, 
which the bricks hear the names of [sti MrebAGAN 
and his son, SHUAMASI-RAMAN, who are mentioned 4 
by a later king in away Lo show that they ved very : 
close on 1800 1G, ‘Che colony which setuled heres 
and quickly grew, spreading further north, AAppror , 
priating and peopling the sniall but fertile region bee 
tween the ‘Tigris, its several tributary slreams, and) 





* See “Stary of Childe.” pp. 6 3, and Che 1G of Ing nduction 
t Sve Ibid. pp. 203 stud 23s 
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the first hills of the Zagros highlands, was Semitic; 
their first city’s name was extended to all the land 
they occupicd, and they also called themselves by it. 
They were the “ people of Asshur”; their land was 
“the land of Asshur”; and not many centuries 
elapsed before all their neighbors, far and wide, had 
good reason to know and dread the’ name. This 
sheltered nook, narrowly circumsciibed, but excep- 
tionally well situated as regards both defence and 
natural advantages, may well be called the cradle of 
the great Assyrian Empire, wheie the young nation 
built its first citics, the stronghold in which, duing 
many years, it gathered strength and independence, 
gradually working out its peculiarly vigotous and 
aggressive character, and finding its military training 
in petty but constant conflicts with the surrounding 
roving tiibes of the hill and the plain, ‘ 

3. Accordingly, it is this small district of a few 
square milcs,—with ils three great cities, KALAu, 
NINEVED, and ARBELA, and a fourth, Dur-Srar- 
RUKIN, added much later,—which has been known 
to the ancients as ATURTA or Assyria proper, and to 
which the passage in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
(11-12) alludes, At the period of its greatest ex- 
pansion, however, the name of “ Assyria "—" and of 
Asshur ”—~covered a far greater territory, more than 
filling the space between the two rivers, fiom the 
mountains of Armenia to the alluvial line. This 
gives a length of 350 miles by a breadth, between 
the Euphrates and the Zagros, varying from above 
300 to 170 miles, “The area was probably not less 
than 75,000 square miles, which is beyond that of 
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the German provinces of Prussia or Austria, more 
than double that of Portugal, and nol much below 
that of Great Britain. Assyria would thus, from her 
mere size, be calculated to play aa important pace in 
history; and the more go, as, during the period of 
her greatnesy, scarcely any nation with which she 
came in contact possessed nearly so extensive a ter 
rilory.’”* 

4. ‘Chat the nation of Asshur, which the biblical 
table of nations (Gen. x, 22) places second among 
Shem’s own children, was of purely Semitic race, 
has never been doubted. The striking likeness of 
the Assyrian to the IIcbrew type of face would 
almost alone have sufficed to establish the relation. 
ship, even were not the two languages so very nearly 
akin, But the kinship yoes deeper than that, and 
asserts itsclf in certain spiritual tendencies, which 
find their expression in the national religion, or, 
more correctly, in the one essential niodifcation 
introduced by the Assyrians into the Babylonian 
religion, which ‘they otherwise adopted wholesale, 
just as they brought it from their Southern home, 
Like their Hebrew brethren, they arrived at the 
perception of the Divine Unilys but while the wise 
men of the Uebrews took their stand aneanpron * 
isingly on monotheism and imposed it on thelr re. 
luctant followers with a fervor and energy that no 
resistance or backslidings could abate, the Assyrian 
priests thought to reconcile the ruth, which they but 
imperfeetly grasped, with the old traclitions and Che 


i Rawlinson, | Five Anetent Monarehtex,” Vol. 1, Py aay (edit 
1860) 
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established religious system. ‘They retained the en. 
tire Babylonian pantheon, with all its theory of suc. 
ceasive emanations, its two great triads, ils five plan. 
etary deities, and the host of inferior divinities, but, 
at the head of them all, and above them all, they 
placed the one God and Master whom they recog. 
nized as supreme, ‘They did ndt leave him wrapped 
in uncertainty and lost in misty remoteness, but 
gave him avery distinct individuality and a personal 
name: they called him AsstUR; and whether the 
city were named after the god or the god after the 
city, and then the land and people after both,—a 
matter of dispute among scholars,—one fact remains, 
and that the alldmportant one: that the Assyrians 
identified themselves with their own national god, 
called themselves “ his people,” believed themselves 
to be under his especial protection and leadership in 
peace and war. IIis name almost always heads 
the lists of “great gods” who are usually invoked, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with their “great” or 
“oxalted consorts” at the beginning of Igng inscrip- 
tions, ITere is such an invocation, the opening of 
a very famous inscription, in which Tiglath-Pileser 
J,,n mighty king and Assyria’s first great conqueror, 
narrates some of his campaigns: “ Asshur, the great 
ord, who rules the host af the gods, who endows with 
sceptre and crown, establishes royalty,—Bel, the lord, 
the king of all the Anunnaki,* father of gods, lord 
of countrics—Sin, the wise, lord of the crown, the 
exalted in luminous brilliancy,-Shamash, the judge 


# See the Slory of Chaldea," p. a0; “Five Monarchies,” Vol, 
Ta pu goo. 
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of heaven and carth, who sces the evil deeds of the 
enemies... .. Raman, the mighty, who floods the 
countries of the enemies, thelr lands and thefr 
houses,—Ninéb, the strong, who destroys evil-doers 
and cnemies and lets men find what their heart ce. 
sires,o—Ishtar, the first-horn of the gods, who nates 
battles fierce ;—Ye “great gods, the governors of 
heaven and earth, whose onslaught is battle and de. 
struction, who have exalted the royally of ‘Tiglath. 
Pileser, the great one, the beloved of your hearts,” 
ete, etc. We shall have to return to this inserip. 
tion, for many reasons one of the most important, 
But this extract is sufficient to show the precedence 
and supremacy to which Asshur is considered as un 
questionably entitled, 

5. Quite as often he is mentioned alone, Indeed, 
when a king tells of an expedition, undertaking, or 
public act of his of any importance he generally 
refers it in some way to Asshur as the distinctly 
and representative national and supreme God,—to 
his service,-or law, or direct command or inspiration, 
And herein again, as Mr, G. Rawlinson justly re 
marks, the Assyrian spirit shows itself nearly akin 
to that of the Ifebrews, who, in the same manner, 
refer all their public acts, from a raid ona neighbor 
ing tribe to a wholesale slaughter of prisoners, to the 
service and command of Yahveh (Jehovah) ‘The 
Assyrian kings never fail to attribute their victories 
and conquests to Asshur, whose emblem precedes 
them in battle, borne aloft on their standards, 
(See No. 1.) Indeed, there are two or three stand: 
ing expressions used to record such events; they arg 
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these: The majesty of Asshur, my lord, over. 
whelmed them; they came and kissed my fect;” 
or, @ The fear of Agsshur overwhelmed the inhabit. 
anta: my feet they look," or, Exceeding fear of 
Asshur my lord overwhelmed them: they came and 
took my fect.” These extracts are taken from ine 
scriptions of different Kings and centuties widdly ree 
moved from cach other, and might be multiplied 
without end. ‘They answer exactly to the biblical 
phrase, “Vahveh delivered them into their hands ;” 
ar this: The fame of David went out into all the 
lands, and Yahveh brought the fear of him on all 
nations.” An expedition to conquer a neighboring 
territary ar to punish rebels is undertaken at the 
express command of Asshur, or of “ Asshur and the 
great gods "5 and in order to propagate their laws, 
or to chastise those who “did not keep their oaths 
to the great gods," or “hardened their hearts and 
disayarded the will of Asshur, the god, my creas 
_tor! Thus ‘Tighith-Piléser 1. Bays, in the inserip- 
tion already mentioned: “ Asshus, and the great 
gods wha have exalted my royalty, who have en- 
dowed me with strength and power, commanded me to 
enlarge the boundaries of their land, and gave into my 
hand their mighty weapons, Une whirlwind of battle: 
countries, mountains, cities, and kings, foes fo Ase 
shar, J overthrew, and conquered their territories.” 
Another king, who reigns five hundred years later, 
represents Asshur and the gods as speaking to him 
by a direct message: “Then to Asshur, to Sin, 
Shamash, Bel, Nebo, Nergal, Ishtar of Nineveh, 
and Ishtar of Arbela T lifted my hands, ‘They ac. 
cepted my prayer. In their gracious favor an cn 
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couraging message they sent Lo me: Gol! fear not} 
We march at thy side! We aid thy expedition.’ " 
All this forcibly recalls to the mind such biblical 
passages as the following: “And the Lord said 
unto Joshua, Stretch the spear that is in thing hand 
toward it, for I will give it into thine hand” (Joshua, 
viii, 18); or still more this onc, to which, moreover, 
many parallel ones might be found with little 
searching: And ‘David inquired of God, Shall I 
go up against the Philistines? And wilt thou de- 
liver them into mine hand? And the Lord said to 
him, Go up, for I will deliver them into thine 
hand... . David, therefore, did as God commanded 
him, and they smote the host of the Philistines" 
(1 Chronicles, xiv. ro, f.). 

6, Further, the Assyrian kings, when they inflict 
more than usually'crucl treatment on their captives, 
be they individuals or nations, are wont to justify it 
by their religious zeal, nay, to glory in the thorough- 
ness with which they fulfil what they represent as 
the direct commands of Asshur and the gods of 
Assyria. “They revolted against me,” says the 
often-quoted Asshurbanipal of the people of Accad, 
Aram, and others, “and by command of Agshur 
and Belit, and the great gods, my protectors, on the 
whole of them I trampled.” Immediately after 
this he mentions that he had, in a former expedi- 
tion, cut off the head of his captive enemy, the king 
of Elam, “by command of Asshur.’ As to the 
rebels in Accad, he boasts that “those men who ut- 
tered curses against Asshur, my god, and devised 
evil against me, the prince, his worshipper, their 
tongues I pulled out” (a common form of torture 
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repeatedly represented en the sculptures); of the 
yest of the rebels, he threw a large number alive 
into a deep pit or ditch, dug in the midst of the 
city, among the stone lions and bulls of the palace 
gates, afler cutting off thetrdimbs and causing these 
to he eaten by dags, bears, eagles, vultures, birds of 
heaven, and fishes of the deep: By these things 
which were done,” he concludes with religious com. 
placency, “T satisfied the hearts of the great gods, 
my lords’? And when he further relates how he 
bound another captive chief in chains with dogs and 
thus kept him “in the great gate in the midst of 
Nineveh,” he calls this treatment a“ judgment on 
him to satisfy the law of Asshur and the great gods, 
my lords.” We seu the exact parallel to this in the 
annals of the Jews! wars and conquests, They are 
continually enjoined, in the name of the Lord, by 
their leaders and priests, to put to the sword the 
vanquished populations, as a preservative againgt 
tie. contagion of thelr idolatrous religions. © Then 
you shall rise up fram the ambush," says Joshua to 
the Israelite warrlors, “and seize upon the city, for 
the Tord your God will deliver it into your hand. 


Andit shill be, when ye have taken the city, that ! 


ye shall set the city on fire: accarding to the com: 


mandment of the Lord shall ye do" (Joshua, viil. 7-8). 
Perhaps the most memorable occasion is that on 


which King Saul is decked to have forfeited the ; 


crown and the faver of God for having saved one 
life and reserved some cattle, These are the instruc. 
tlong which Che prophet Samuel delivers lo Saul as 
he sends him on an expedition against the Amale- 


a 
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skites, prefacing his words with the usual solemn 
“Thus saith Vahveh Shebaoth (the Lard of hosts),” 
‘which stamps them as divine orders: ‘ Now po 
and smite Amalck, and utterly destroy all that they 
have, and spare them not; dud shry beth man and 
woman, ty ‘aut and suckling, ox and sheep, camet 
‘and ass.” Saul did Smite the Amalekites, and “ut. 
terly destroyed all the people with the edge of the 
sword,’ but spared Agag their king, who had heen 
‘taken alive, and the best of the herds, Vor this 
disobedience Samuel declared to Sauls “Thou hast 
rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord hath 
lrejected thee from being king over Israel,” then 
‘calling for Agag to be brought to him, “ Sewne/ 
hewed Agag in pices before Yahuch" (1 Samuel, xv,), 

7. But if both the Hebrews and Assyrians referred 
their military acts to direct divine command and 
guidance, the immense power thus created was 
very differently distributed in both. With the 
Hebrews it was all in the hands of the priesthood 
and proplicts, afid scarcely any of it rested with. the 
“Kings when royalty was established. ‘The kings were 
but instruments, one might almost say servants, of 
the priests and prophets, clected, anointed by them, 
and by them deposed if not found sufficiently sub. 
missive. Even to offer a sacrifice before the people 
was not lawful for the king; itwas the priest's privi- 
lege, and Samuel sternly reproves Saul for his pre- 
sumption in taking the office on himself on one occa. 
sion (1 Samuel, xv.) ‘Things were very different in 
Assyria. The-king was also the priest—still the 
bates of ald times. He sometimes expressly calls 
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himself “ Ligh-pricat of Asshur But only of As- 
shur, the one supreme pod. Royalty on earth is 
the representative of the ruler in heaven, The na. 
tional god and the national leader together are the 
greatness and safeguard of the stale; they are in 
direct communion with each other, and nothing can 
come between them. ‘The ménuments give the 
amplest and most conclusive proal of this relation. 
ship. 

& In the sculptured scones representing inci- 
dents from the career 
ofa monarch-—whose 
person is always | 
known by his rich } 
robes, high head-tire, Me 
and his beswdless at wei 
lendants—we often Ys 
sco hovering above “st 
his head, or Just in nanaar or vine con assim, 
front of him, a pecu- (Perrot and Chipler) 
liar object + mostly a hunian figure, ehdingin a feath- 
ered appendiyge: “Tike as hirds tait-= cdoye’s, it ts 
thought from the waist downwards, and framed in, 

,or passed Ubrough, a cirele or wheel furnished with 
wings, It ix the emblem of Agshur, and it is seon, if 
not above that of the sacred lee or an altar on which 
sacrifice is heing offered, accompanying only the 
king, never any one else. Tks attitide also anawers 
‘to the character af the scene in the midst of which 
the god appeitrs lo protect and consecrate the royal 
presence, If a battle, he is represented as drawing 
a bow befure the king; the arrew which he is send- 








lly 9, had 
ros 
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form of Nature“. ¢, of the entire universe in its 
twofold essence, masculine and feminine--it explains 
itself, and almost seems Lo correspond in deep: sip. 
nificance to the Uebrew plural Elohing,” as anime 
for the one indivisible.God.® A. no Jess remarkable 
instance of the compound nature of the Asshir om. 
blem is a cylinder of, it is thought, the ninth century 
nc, The king, (represented, for symmuetry's sake, in 
double), attended by one of those vagle-headed 
winged-protecting genii so familiar Lo students of the 
sculptures, worships be. 
fore the sacred tree, 
above which hovers the 
emblem of Asshur in 
ils completest form; 
fram the cirele depends 
a sort of string ina 
Q-CVLINDUR SmaL oF Kina gene Wavy line, ancl as it ends 
NACHERIN, in a& wellelrawn ford - 

(Perrot and Chiples.) the undoubted emblem 

of Ramén, the god of the atmospherge-it may be 
reasonably Supposed to represent the lightning. 
That the king holds it in his hand unharmed only 
expresses the sacredness of his person and his ine 
timate connection with the national god, ‘This ° 
supposition would by no means contridict the ox. 
planation commonly given of the strings as sym 
bolizing the bond between the god and king: cre 
ated by prayer, Both explanations are perfectly 
compatible, It is the /ors# which so strongly sug: 





# Seo Story of Chatdoa,” py 354. 
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gates Raman, ‘The sacredness of the symbol is 
impressed on us even hy the robes he wears on 
the sculptures, and which have as much a priestly 
as a royal character, since not only the embrol- 
dery on his breast reproduces the winged disk 
and sacred tree, but even aecessory details of his 
costume are ornamented wilh. symbelical debigns 
of the same religious niture (sce No. 4), which 
supply much of the decorations ‘also of his dwell- 
ing, at least of the 
public apartments 
therein, Tt would #F 
almost seem that 
the king was him- 
self ranked with the 
gods, as subject to 
Asshur alone, or at 
least held worthy & 
to associate with ' 
them, if we judge 
from a cylinser on 
which a royal wor. 
shipper is faced on the other side of the sacred tree 
by no leas a personage than Ra-OQunnes, that ancient 
and much revered divine being who, like him, does 
homage to the holy emblem, Officiating and sacri- 
ficing priests are frequently encountered on sculpt- 
ures and cylinders, but never in the presence of the 
sovereign, or then only as following and attending on 
him: nothing and no one could ever come between 
the king and “ Asshur, his lord?’ Yet the other 
great gods” were also called upon lo protect and 





dem ASSYRIAN: CYL NDER SEAL. 
(Verret ansd Chiptex.) 
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consecrate. the royal persons; we see kings wearing, 
as anew. set, the five secondary divine emblems, 
probably in gold. These were: a sun, & moon. 
crescent, a star, Ramén’s lightning-fork, and Beal's 
horned cap—the headdress adorned with bull's horns, 
which is not only associated with Bel, hut gener 
ally symbolizes divine lordliness and power, and as 
such is worn by Asshur himself, by the winged bulls 
and lions, the mighty guardians of the palace gates, 
and by the winged goad genit (see No, 38) Uhe 
same emblems we see encircling the head of kings 
on their sculptured images (see Now 46) One 
such royal slab or "sede," as such representations 
are technically called, is of additional interest from 
the altar which was found in front of and just below 
it, and which scems to suggest that the monarch, 
cither in his lifetime or after his death, ‘received 
divine honors, or at least was considered its presid. 
ing over religious ceremonies in effigy when not 
present in person, There would be nothing improb- 
able in cither supposition after all the indications 
we have of the royal sacredness ; ‘and, truly, Shales. 
peare might have had the Assyrian monirelis in his 
mind when he spoke of the divinity that doth hedge 
a king, 

g. After dwelling so long and amply on the most 
important and distinctive feature of the Assyrian res 
ligion,—the conception and worship of Asshur,--the 
yest of the pantheon can be considered in very few 
words, since it is mainly unchanged from the Baby- 
Jonian,.and only a few deviations have to be pointed 
out, Inthe first place, Gibil, the Vire-god, is heard 
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of no more, Then Bel-Marduk, transformed from 
the benevolently busy Meridug, so dear ld Shu. 
mit,--Bel-Marduk, Che chief and tutelary deity of 
the Jater Chaldean empire and of the great Babylon, 
where his temple was reckoned and Jong remem. 
hered as one of the wonders of the world,—-had to be 
content in the sister kingdom with a very secondary 
position, that of ruler of the pkinet Jupiter. Very 
carly Asaycian kings include him in their opening 
invocations, and sometimes even make separate 
mention of him in their inscriptions; but it is only 
fram ald associations, and the habit dics out as the 
national Asshur increases in importance. Marduk 
does not reccive Lhe compliment of a single temple 
in Assyria, and though the latest kings once more 
make his name prominent in their documents, they 
pay him this respect on account of their renewed 
close connection with Babylon and partly to concili- 
ate the Babylonians, [Tis father, fa, fares even 
worse, Though he retains his place in the great triad 
—Anut, fa, Bel-jie practically is coisigned to obliv. 
ion, and the very rare and cold, if respectful, mention 
which is made of him only makes the fact more ap- 
parent. ITv also cannot boast a single temple in As 
syria, while Anu, who in a great measure shares this 
neplect, hac one at least. Trae, that one was not in 
elther Nineveh or Kalah, the modern capitals, but in 
Asshur, the old-empire city, and pointed to a time 
when the connection with the mother country and 
its traditions had scarcely as yet been loosened. 
There is, however, reason to believe,” according to 
some writers, “that Anu was occasionally honored 
a . 
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was too distracted by wars and the patriotic strug. 
gle against the hated foreigners to exercise much 
control or supervision over its borders; and they 
will have experienced as Jitdle of both as did) thety 
brethren of Ur, when they wandered forth into the 
steppes of (anaan, ‘The honed must have bean 
merely a moral one, that of community in culture, 
language, and religion —a bond that could not pre. 
vent rivalry as soon as the young countty’s increas. 
ing strength allowed il, and, a4 a consequence, a 
frequently hostile altitude, At all events, border 
feuds must have begun carly and proved trouble. 
some, from the indefiniteness of the natural bouns 
dary, if the slight elevation of the alluvial line may 
be so termed, and the first positive record we have 
of Assyria as a political power is one which shows 
usa king of Asayria and a king of Kar-Dunyash 
(Babylon) * making a treaty in order to determine 
the boundaries of the two countries, and giving 
each other pledges for the observance thereof; this 
happened about 1490 Be, and the successors of 
the two kings renewed the treaty about 1400 Inc. 
The friendship was so close al the time, that 
BURNA-BURYAST, the Babylonian king | (of the Cos. 
sacan dynasty), { married the Assyrian’s daughter ; 
an event which was the indirect cause of Asayria's 
first armed interference In the affairs of the South, 
Vor after Burnaburiash's death Chere was a revolt 
among the Kasshi, They rose against his sen 
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(perhaps on account of his half-forcign parentage ?) 
and slew him, afler which they raised to the 
kingdom a usurper, a man of low parentage,” 
the tablet calls him. Asstiur-UbALLIT, the then 
relgning king of Assyria, made a descent on Babylon 
to avenge his kinsman’s fate, defeated the rebels, 
and placed another son of Byrnaburash on the 
throne. Jlaving inflicted this neighborly correc. 
tion he returned to his own realm, and things re- 
mained as they had been, Ie may possibly not 
have been displeased at this opportunity of assert. 
ing the northern kingdom's power and importance 
and of establishing a precedent flattering to its 
new-born dignity, 
it, Not quite two hundred years before these 
events, we are confronted by the name of Asshur in 
arather unexpected quarter, Tt occurs onan Egyp- 
tian list of Asiatic nations who sent tribute or pres. 
ents to the great Egyptian conqueror DiluTMEs 
TIL, who repeatedly overran the immense region be- 
tween the Nile and the Euphrates—not twice or 
three Limes, but fourteen times in seventeen years, 
Egypt was just appearing on the world’s slage in 
the character of an invader and conqueror, and, 
though a very oll nation, the part she played so 
brillianuly was new to her, The Egypdans, from 
their remotest antiquity (and that, as we saw,* 
takes us back quite or nearly as far as the antiquity 
of Chaldea), had always dwelt secluded in their won- 
derful Nile-valley. ‘This valley, making up in length 
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what it wanted in width, gave (hem sufficient room 
in which to live and increase, to he industrious 
and prosperous, and to develop, in the course of 
some three thousand years, that magnificent civiliza. 
tion, that profound national wisdom, which have 
been the marvel of the world, and are becoming 
more and more so with every conquest of the pickaxe 
and shovel—those humble instruments which are 
ag magicians’ wands in the hands of the modern 
explorer, lo call the dead to life and reconstruct 
cities and kingdoms. Not only were the Egyptians 
proud of their race, they considered it as something: 
sacred, and themselves as a nation set apart from 
the rest of the world for purity and holiness, With 
such an opinion of themselves they naturally had a 
horror of foreigners, mere contact or intercourse 
wilh whom was to them pollution, and that alone 
would have sufficed to deter them from travelling 
or annexing other lands. 

12, But absolute seclusion is unnatural and an im. 
possibility, as well for nations as for individuals, and 
the Egyptians had to open-—gradgingly, ungra. 
ciously, but still to open—-at least one comer of their 
sacred land to their Canaanite and Semitic nelghbors 
—the north-cast corner by the sea, which, moreover, 
it would have been difficult to close against stray 
wanderers from the desert coming across the sandy 
wilderness of the Sinai peninsula, sinee, on that 
side, Egypt has absolutely no natural barrier or 
protection, That district, then, rendered very fer. 
tile by the many arms of the Nile, had been for cent. 
uries inhabited in great part by foreigners, No- 
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madic tribes who came, in times of drought, with 
their thirsty, dwindled flocks, were admitted and 
allotted pastures, on whieh they setdled perma. 
nently, unless they preferred, after awhile, to re. 
turn to their steppes in Syria or their oases in Ara. 
bia, Ie was thus that Abraham visited Beypt: 
tAnd Abram journeyed, going still toward the 
South, And there was a famine in the land, and 
Abram went down tuto Eyypt, lo sojourn there; 
for the famine was grievous in the land Genesis, 
xii 9-10) ‘Thus also his descendants went the 
game way, Jacob and his sons, when they entered 
the land, -a small tribe, little more than a family, - 
whence they were to go forth, four hundred years 
later, anation. ‘They say to the Pharaoh: “ Thy 
servants are shepherds, both we and also oue fath. 
ers. ee Vo sojourn in the hind are we come ; for 
there is no pasture for thy servant's flocks; for the 
faming is sore in the fand of Canaan: now there. 
fore, we pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the 
land of Goshen" (Genesis, xlvii, 34) ‘Traders, 
inal probability mostly Uhamiciins, dwelt in the 
clules, their ships coming: and going hetween the 
mouths of the Nile and the cities along the Medi 
terranean cout, their canwins carrying the treas. 
ures of Afrien and Asia back ane forwards along the 
great higheroad which, skirting the sea, can off 
northward into the country of the Lebanon and 
across Aram lo the Euphrates, 

13. Thus a litvge and powerful population was 
formed, looked on by the native Epyptians with sus- 
picion and dislike, but tolerated as a necessary evil, 
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until a day came when their prophetic instinct was 
justified and a great disaster befell them from that 
obnoxious quarter, The country was invaded and 
conquered by a swarm of those Semitic tribes, rovers 
of the desert, like the Bedouins of the present day, 
whom the Egyptians cohtemptuously desipmated by 
the sweeping name of SIMASUS, 4, “ Lhieves, plun- 
derers.” They entered through the foreign district 
‘in the north-cast,‘from the peninsula of Sinai, and 
surely must have been assisted by their wealthy 
and cultured kinsfolk, for without such assistance 
semi-barbarous nomadic tribes could scarcely have 
managed more than a clever plundering raid, cer. 
tainly not organized a systematic invasion, Much 
less could they have established a permanent rule and 
supplanted the native kings by a dynasty of their 
own, which maintained itself several hundred years, 
This dynasty is familiarly known in history ay the 
“ SHEPHERD Krncs,” a translation of the Egyptian 
Hyxsos (“Jyh —Ieing, shds"- shepherd), a name 
probably given them in scornful allusion to their for 
mer pastoral habits, It is impossible to fix the date 
of this important revolution, for lack of inscriptions. 
The Egyptians, after the expulsion of the Shep. 
herds, were not fond of recalling this Jonge pertod - 
of national humiliation, and vindictively erased all 
traces of it from their monuments, so that hardly 
more than a few names of these foreign kings have 
been preserved, as though by mistake, and at recon. 
struction of their times is not to be thought of, at 
least until new discoveries be made, [istorfans 
have to be content with vaguely placing the yk. 
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sos conquest anywhere between 2200 and 2000 Thc 
This date, even thus dimly defined, coincides ree 
mokably with a momentous epoch of Chaldean his- 
tory nthat of the Mlamitic conquest and rule-—-and 
involuntarily lvls to the question whether there 
may nat have been a more than casual connection 
between the te events. “The maint expeditions 
of Khudur-Nankhundi and his successors down to 
Khudur-Lagamar,* must have created a groat com. 
motion among the half-settled or wholly nomadic 
tribes of Aram and Canaan, and brought about more 
migrations than the two which we found to be prob. 
ably allributable, more or less directly, Lo that cause, 
Once set in motion, such tribes would naturally be 
drawn rather to the South, vast and flat, than to the 
hilly North, hecause of their flocks, and thus, de. 
scending from year to yenr, meeting, and gathering 
numbers, woulel come on the more warlike and ag 
gressive Shasus of Arabia and Sinai These, knows 
ing the way into Mpypt, were very likely Lo propose 
a grand raid in common, and the two united masses 
must have borne down everything before them at 
first by sheer force of numbers, Tt was under one of 
the last) Uyksos kings that Joseph was sold into 

‘Rgypt, and his extraordinary career isin great part 
explained by this fact. Under a native Egyptian 
monarch jl would have been impossible for a for 
eigner to beeome prime minister: “ governor over 
the and” (Grenesix, xiti 6). ‘Phe Semitic affinities 
between the Pharaoh and the young stranger must 
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have been as much in the latter's favor as his skill in 
interpreting dreams-—(this accomplishment, hy the 
way, an inheritance from Chaldiea) “Uhe coming 
into Egypt of the small Hebrew tribe (now already 
called Israrr)—Jacoh, his sons and grandsons, 
seventy souls in all, besides his sons’ wives (Genesis, 
xlvii, 26-27)t—is placed about 1730 BC. “The war of 
independence, carried on by mitive princes in the 
South, was already in progress: nor was the day of 
the national triumph very far: the Shepherds were 
expelled and the native monarchy restored soon after 
1700 1.C.—-1662 is given asa probable date, 

14, But mere deliverance from the foreign yoke 
did not satisfy the Egyptians’ long pent-up feel. 
ings of mortification, They thirsted for revenge, 
for retaliation, and it was this passionate desire 
which transformed them from a peaceful, home. 
abiding people into arace of eager, insatiable invad. 
ers. Kings and people became alike possessed with 
this aggressive spirit, and for several centuries lines 
of warrior-monarchs succeeded each other on the 
throne, atnong whom were some of the mihtiest con. 
querors the world has seen, Year after year they 
marched into Asia and overran as well) populous 
countries as the desert with its scattered nonidic 
tribes, which fled before them, more fortunate in 
being able to do so than the dwellers in cities and 
owners of farms, Of these, some thought Lhemselves 
strong and fought, but were generally vanquished 
and heavily ransomed, Those who felt weak or 
timid from the possession of preat wealth, broughe 
gifts and purchased safety, These triumphant ex. 
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peditions were ‘really nothing: but plundering raids 
on agigantic scale, for the Eyyptian monarchs an- 
nexed politically none of the countries they sub 
jected, never alcempled to turn them into Egyptian 
provinces, only occasionally building a fort or leay 
ing a garrison,--but returned again and again, partly 
to revel in Chis avenging of the old national grudge 
to wash theirhearts,” as the Egyptian inscriptions 
expressively put il partly to gather the immense 
periodical spoils which they had come to regard as 
their due. ‘Che people at home got into the habit 
oflooking for the return of their victorious armies, 
and would have thaught themselves defrauded, had 
many years clipsed without bringing round the 
dearly loved delights of a triumph with all its war 
like pageantry, its processions of captive princes, of 
prisoners bound in gangs, its exhibitions of booty, 
And right willingly did the Pharaohs indulge them. 
Fourteen victorious and well-paying campaigns in 
seventeen years avhich, as we saw above, was the 
figure attained by Dhutmes ILL, a conqueror mighty 
among the mightiest: surely must have satisfied 
both the direst thirst of vengeance and the most in. 
ordinate coveloustiess. 

» 1$ Tnone of these campaigns he encountered a 
more than usualy well organized and obstinate re- 
sistance from a coitition of Canaanite princes, who 
waylaid him in the passes of the Southern Lebanon, 
There was a preat battle near the city of MRGmpo, 
situated between the Jordan and the sea, and the vic. 
tory which the Phariteh won on this occasion laid the 
land open before him to the Euphrates, perhaps even 
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—but that is by no means certain to the Tiygels, 
Tribute came pouring in al every place where he 
halted, and among those who sent gifts the “chief. 
tain of Assuru” (Asshur) is set down on the list for 
fifty pounds and nine ounces of real lapis-lazuli, for 
imitation lapisluzuli of Babylon (quantity not mon. 
tioned, as béing less valuable), and “much gear of 
... stoncof Asshurn” In the catalogue of tribute 
collected two yeiirs later, the “chieftain of Assuru” 
again figures as having sent go hewn cedar trees, 190 
other trees, several hundred chariots, many armlets, 
and various other articles that have not been clearly 
made out. That these things are classed under the 
head of * tribute," not ' booly,” proves that Assyria 
did not show fight, probably nut feeling equal as yet 
nettle or £0 face so formidable a foe, The battle 
Mo ido of Megiddo took place about the year 
0, 1584 B.C,—let us say not much later 
than 1oo=and Assyria had not yet reached a 
very noticeable place among ils Western neiphburs, 
It has been remarked that, if the Egyptian inserip. 
tion be réad right, the fact of the king of Assyria 
being denicd this tithe, and mentioned only ag 
“chieftain,” goes as far as his submissive attitude to 
show that his country did not as yet rank high as an- 
independent state. Things were to change cons 
siderably within the next three hundred years, 

16. On thesame Egyptian lists of booty and tribute 
gathered in the great Pharaoh's Asintic cuinpaigns 
we find the name of another nation, occupying a 
prominent position, which strikingly contrasts with 
the bare mention of Assyria: it ts that of the 
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Kneras, whom we know from the Bible as Hrrrirns 
coypreat and powerful people, spreading over an im. 
mense territory, far beyand the bounds of the lands 
we have Unis far surveyed, and who were reach: 
ing the height of their glory just as Assyria began 
to emerge from insignificance, Tt is always, the 
hetas against whom the Pharaohs! expeditions are 
principally directed, and from whom they encounter 
the most heroic and wellereyulated resistance ; and 
though they generally defeat them, the Khetas 
are the only enemies with whom they occasionally 
treat on equal terms, and: whom they mention with 
fospect, as favs worthy of themselves, ‘Lhe cualis 
fio which nearly had stopped Dhutmes 11's prog. 
reas at) Meyiddo was composed of Tittile princes 
with their allies, and the spoils of the field suffi- 
clently testify ta their wealth and magnificence, 
Among them figure a royal warchariot entirely of 
gold and thirty-one chariots plated with gold, stat. 
ues with the heads of gold, Qousands of pounds of 
golden and silver rings, jeweld of all descriptions, 
large tables ef cediraveod, inldd with old and 
precious stones, Uhvenes with their foolstools of 
cedarwood and ivory, ele, ele ‘Thelr tribute, too, 
“when they pid i, the Shetia mostly sent in pre. 
cious metils and slanes. Silver was the metal they 
most affected, ancl when, after an intermittent wars 
fare of four hundred years, a lasting peace was at 
last concluded between hem and the Egyptian Pha- 
raoh RAMSES IL of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
trealy was engrived on it liarge plate or disk of silver, 
This happened in the first part of the fourteenth 
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century 1.¢, (soon after the interference of Assyria 
Pact of in Babylonian affairs; sea p. 20); in cons 

Kadosh sequence of a very famous battle fought 
Bo, near the Hittite capital KApESIT on the 
river ORONTES, and-in which Ramses IT. indeed 

; gained the yictory, but at a cost and after a long 
doubtful struggle, which made it amount almost 
toa defeat, At least he accepted a reconciliation 
as cagerly as his adversary sought it, 

17, Like the Egyptians, the [Hittites helongel to 
the great Hamitic division of mankind" Teth, son 
of Canaan,” Chapter X, of Genesis (vy. 15) calls hem, 
and Heth comes immediately after Sidon, the " first. 
born’? This at once locates them,--sinee hath Ca. 
naan and Sidon were, as we have seen, geographical 
terms,*—and places them just where history finds 
them: in very carly possession of the greater part 
of Canaan (Syria), in compact masses or seattered 
tribes, But they were only the southern branch of 
a vigorous Uamitie stock which hid its headquar 
ters in the T#uRus range, its continuation, Mount 
Mastos, and the Armenian Mountains, At what 
time or by what route a migrating body of Llamites 
reached this wide streak of mountain land ts, in 
deed, beyond the power of even conjecture to sur’ 
mise; but it is quite plain that, once they pot there, 
they stayed for long years. lor locomotion is not 
as casy in soadless mountain passes and narrow, 
shut-in mountain valleys as on the open pliin, and 
once fractions of races gut wedged into such nooks, 
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they stay until forced, by increasing numbers or by 
want, to send forth new awarms in search of other 
quarters, ‘That is why mountain races develop very 
marked individual qualities, which, having: had time 
to become rootel habits of faody and mind -a 
second nature, as it were -never wwe entirely lgst, 
oven under the influence of totalty different condi 
tions, Thus it is Chat the TTittites, long alter thelr 
descent inte the hot plains of Canaan, still preserved 
in their attire --the use of boots, of the close-belted 
tunio—certain signs betraying a Northern origin. 
This is very plainty shown on the Egyptian wall- 
paintings which represent the battle of Kadesh and 
reproduce with great accuracy the distinctive traits 
of the nations tha€ took: part in it. 

18. The Wiltites had another and still more im: 
portant capital than Kadush--KARKIEMISIL on the 
Euphrates, a city as strong, from a military point of 
view, as it was powerful and wealthy, being situated 
at the junction of the two commercial high roads—- 
that from) Epypt to Che mountains of Armenia 
(south to north) and that between Babylon and 
Nineveh, on one side, and the rich trading: cities 
along the sea on the other (cast to west). ‘This city 
th time became their principal capital, the great 
national centre, So that the King of Karkhemish is 
frequently styled by the Assyrians “King of the 
Thittites ” in a general way, although the Tittites, 
like all ancient nations, were split into a great many 
larger or smiller principalities, the petty rulers of 
which all rejoiced in the lite of “king!” It would 
seem, however, that in the course of time, he of 
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Karkhemish came to exercise a certain supremacy 
over them all, could summon then te follow him to 
wars, and could rely on their services as one entiuled 
to command them. Next to him in power and im: 
portance was undoubledly the King of RKadesh, 
These'two appear to have controlled, belween them, 
the Tittite citios’ and tribes scattered all over the 
northern part of Syri ia, but were separtted by varioug 
alien peoples, with names familiar from the Bible 
Amorites, Iivites, Jebusites, ete.—from a southern 
branch of their nation, the Tittites of Hebron, be. 
tween the Dead Sea and the Mediterrancan-—-the 
same whom we found selling to Abraham, fora sum 
of money (in silver again !), the piece of land of which 
he made his family burying-plice.* These southern 
Hittites veached in an intermittent chain to the 
boundaries of Egypt, and as they cannot but have 
had connections with the Shasus of Sinai, it is very 
probable that they taok part inthe great invasion, 
Indeed, some eminent scholars more than suppose 
that one of ‘the unknown Hyksos dynasties was 
Hittite.’ This, if proved, would account still more 
fully for the bitter enmity which could not vent {t. 
self sufficiently through four centuries of war, : 
19. On the whole, the Tittites of the Seuth had ‘a 
more difficult position than those of the North 
Not only did they have to bear the first brunt of an 
Egyptian Invasion, but they were scattered and 
wedged in amidst various hostile tribes, and in the 
territory of the most powerful ani loss nation 
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of this region, thé confederation of the Pers, 
go well known lo us as PHILIStinis, and from whose 
name the modern one of the whole country—PaLus. 
ert -is derived, It is no wonder that the weight 
of the national greatness and pawer should gradually 
have retived from them and centred in the more 
solid Northen empire with ils more* numerous 
Tittite population. As Assyria increased in might 
and became more agyressive Lowards its Western 
neighbors, the glory of the TTittites, weakened as 
they were by the long wars with Egypt and harassed 
by the Amorites and other peoples of Syria, began 
towane, At the time of the battle of Kadesh they 
were perhaps at their culminating point. The de- 
cline after that was neither sudden ner even marked, 
yet the records of Assyvia’s warlike career show it 
to have been steady and swe; and seven hundred 
years alter the battle, the empire succumbed under 
the persistent attacks of a long line of Assyrian con. 
querors, the confederation dissolved, and the King 
of Karkhemish made place for an Assyrian governor 
The race was, however, not destroyed, normeven its 
tule extinct: the greatness that departed from one 
branch of it shifted to another, Already at the 
time of their greatest prosperity--from the fifteenth 
century WG-—the [litlites had begun to reach aut 
towards the west, or, rather, northayest. From 
the cold, rugged mountain region, their oldest 
known home, they passed into the yast peninsular 
region of Western Asin, known as ASIA MINOR, 
pushing onward to the beautiful littoral of that 
dovelless portion of the Mediterrancan, There they 
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founded or conquered cilies and states, There we 
shall find their traces again when those countries, in 
their tuen, lake their places in the panarama which 
the history of the East slowly unrolls before us; 
but there, for the prosqnt, we must leave them, 

20, At all events, when the Ifittite empire finally 
perished, about 7o0 BC, it cannot be said to have 
met with an untimely end, It had endured, from 
first to last, about three thousand years, a term 
of existence nearly double that fated to ily con. 
conquerors. Jor already in the great astrological 
work associated with the name of Sargon of Agadd* 
we find the following item entered in a list of astro. 
nomical observations in connection with events on 
earth: On the 16th day (of the month Ab) there 
was an eclipse; the King of Acead died; the God 
Nergal (c., war) devoured in the land.--On the 2oth 
day there was an celipse; the Adue af the land 
Khatti attacked the country and took possession af the 
drow.” As “Kuarry” is the name invariably 
given to the Hittites In the Chalduan and Assyrian, 
inscriptions, there Gi B&ho doubt but that this isa 
récord of an carly Tittite invasion in Mesopotamia, 
Vrom which it follows that they were Uhen already 
settled in the region between the Oxantes and Eu. 
phrates (in other wards, between Mesopotamia uel 
Piha facnicia), ac, virtually in the same regions which 
they occupied later on, towards the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the third thousand 
B.C, with the difference that at this carly period the 
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central point of their power lay probably rather tn 
the southern part of their tervitery than in Karkhe. 
mish, their later capital 

ai, Sul, their relations to the ancient Chaldean 
slates cannot always have beeri hostile, They must, 
at some time, have been closely connected with those 
venerable seats of civilization, if (hey have nof, in 
their migrations, actually passed through the great 
valley between the rivers and sojourned awhile in it 
Vor their own cullure, as regards both religion and 
art, bears the unmistakable stamp of a Chaldean 
origin, Of the former, indeed, tele ts yet known, 
gave that they gave to their highest god the name 
of SUTEKH, “king of heaven and earth,” and that 
the goddess Ishtar, as worshipped in Karkhemish, 
bore the name of ATARGATIS (ITiLtite corruption of 
her Chaldivan name), and was ministered to in her 
temple by a large band of girls and women, her con- 
seerated, or “sacred,” priestesses. As to their art, 
sculptured monuntents of theirs have been discovered 
which clearly prove ity affinity with that of ‘early 
Babylon (sve Now 5), although for their writing 
they made use of signs or hivroplyphics entlrely of 
their own invention, and unlike either the cuneiform 
or Egyptian writing, Little has been done aa yet 
for the deciphermunt of such Hittite inseriptions as 
have been recovered. Hut when we consider that 
ag late as Len yours ago no one yet dreamed of the 
existence of a preitt Tittite nation, and a Hittite 
empire reachinge from the frontiers of Egypt to the 
shores of the Rosphorus, we shall wonder not that 
80 HitUle should be accomplished, but rather that so 
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much new knowledge should have been partly se. 
cured and partly indicated. It is to Professor A, UL, 
Sayce of Oxford, to his wonderful ingenuity, his 





Sem HO PEE INSURTETION: 
{Ilommel,) 
untiring industry, and passionate pioncering zeal in 
opening new fields of investigation, that we owe a 
revelation which even now may already be termed 
a revolution, so startling is the light it has unex» 
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pectully thrown ou vant (reel of ancient history 
hitherto ahscure al ullerly neglected. 

aa, Krom their position, the Khatti, or I1ittites, 
were the natural foes of Assyria formidithle neigh. 
bors to a rising power, obnosious to an ambitious 
one. Accurdingly, they were the first against whom 
the young hut alrsuly appressive nation tested tts 
weapons. Asshur-Uballit’ (the king who marehed 
down to Babylon to avenge the murder of his 
grandson about 1380 1M, seep. 21) directed short 
expeditions Lo the west and northavest of Nineveh, 
against mountain tribes, who were either Uitti¢e 
outposts or closely adjoined the tersitory of the 
Hittites proper. Flis suecessors followed the same 
impulse, only they pushed further into the mountains 
and descended Jower southward, not only firmly ca. 
tablishing thelr dominion over all the land from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates,-which latter might 
be considered Assyria’s natural western boundary, 
but gradually extending their invasions far beyond 
it, into the plain-land of Syrit. As booty abounded 
and population fucreased, new cites sprang up 
around the two older capitals, Agshur and Nineveh. 
Each raid, toa, brought thousands of captives, who 
nd to be disposed of in some way-—and what better 
employment for them (hin to build those gigantic 
mounds and pondaraus pilaces, the cast af which, 
as valued in human labor, gives auch bewildering 
figures?* Thus we find King Snarata- ‘Aout. 900 
NESER L, shortly befare 1300 Ie. found. Sugies 
ing the pret city of Kalah, which became aly 
athird capital, ancl Che favorite residence of sev- 
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eral of the most powerful later ‘monurehs, Thig 
is the city which Layard brought to light at 
Nimrud, the deserted and dismantled “ Larissa” of 
Xenophon. Separated from each other only by a 
Tow miles, and moreoyer united by the course of the 
Tigris, these three cities almost appear like separate 
quarters of one vast capital, and it is hardly to he 
wondered at that the first explorers much inclined 
to this view. This date of 1300 Ine. is a notable 
one in Assyrian history. It is about that year~ 
probably a few years later—that the first conquest of 
Babylon by an Assyrian king is recorded, a feat of 
arms associated with the name of TUKULTI-NINRR, 
son of Shalmaneser I, who had a signet ring made 
bearing his name and title, with the in. 
waa scription “ Congucror af KarDunyash,” 
sbylons Hig success, however, cannot have been a 
permanent one, as it appears that he lost this very 
signet ring, which the Babylonians, with pardon 
able vanity, preciously preserved in’ their royal 
treasure, possibly in memory of the conquerat's pres 
cipitate and disastrous retreat, Mattering to their nas 
tional pride, Six hundred years later it was found 
and carried home by one who achieved the same 
conquest far more thoroughly—King SUNNACIUERTY, 
who thought the recovery of this ancient traphy of 
sufficient importance to record the occurrence and 
the ring's history in his annals, thus enabling: us to 
secure one more among the few authentic dates of 
early history ; a date the more interesting 
Dxodus of ,, arn Fey telene af 
Pear gyre oe to us, that it coincides almost exactly 
with that of the exadus of the Jews out 
of Egypt under the leadership of Moses, Thus 
. 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century Ie. shows 
us Assyria not only fast approaching the period of 
her glory, but already confronted, In various sliages 
of thelr development, by the three powers which 
of all others were to be connected, for good and 
for evil, with her future destinies: the power of 
Babylon, that of the [ittites (then alreddy on the 
wane), and that of the Juws the latter as yet only a 
apeck on the horizon, undiscernible to the eyes of 
the high and mighty rulers of Asshur, 
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1, In the south and south-east portion of the vast 
mountain region which spreads between the great 
chain of the Caucasus and that of the ‘Taurus with 
its prolongations, in more or less parallel ridges vary. 
ing in height and ruggedness, there are tivo of the 
most remarkable lakes in Lhe world: LAK VAN and 
LAKE Uruminm, In the first place, they are situs 
ated at an elevation at which one hardly expects to 
find such large sheets of water, the former over §o00 
and the latter over 4ooo feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean ; and Lake Urumich, the larger of 
the two, is, at a rough estimate, not very much in. 
ferior in sizer to Lake Ontario, Secondly, they 
have a peculiarity unusual in lakes: their water {s 
salt, That of Lake Urumich especially is far 
more so than that of any sea, enough to materially 
increase its weight and buoyancy, or, to use the 
scientific expression, “specific gravily.” Sir IIenry 
Rawlinson gives the followh.s account of il: “The 
specific gravity of the water, from the quantity of 
salt which it retains in solution, is great; so much 
so indeed, that a vessel of 100 tons burthen, when 
loaded, is not expected to have more draught than 
three or four fect at Lhe ulmost. ‘The heaviness 
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of the water also prevents the ‘lake from) being 
much affected with storms... A gale of wind 
can taise the waters but a few feet; and as soon as 
the storm has passed they subside again into their 
deep, heavy, death-like sleep.” Of course no fish of 
living thing of any sort can exist in such brine, 
What males these pecullarities doubly striking ts 
that they are the very same for which the prent lake 
of Palestine, the’ so-called Dead Sea, has always been 
famous: a salt-water bottom, perhaps the lowest in 
the world, since it Hes 1300 (eat defor the level of the 
Mediteivanean. ‘These two lakes, with a difference 
of 5800 fect between their levels, yet identical in 
nature, are equally remnants of former seas, pools 
of that immense ocean of which the Caspian Sea 
is but a more gigantic memorial, and which onee 
upon a time, ages before man had appeared on the 
carth, covered the greater part of Asia, Europe and 
Africa, with only the very highest mountain 
ridges—such as the Himalaya, the Caucasus, the 
Atlas, and, paytly, the Alps-—-rising above the waters 
and forming solitary and widely scattered islands, 
The time will come when all these galt pools will 
dry up and leave nothing: but banks of salt, like 
those deposits which are frequently met with {n the 
sandy steppes of Central Asia and Southeastern 
Russia, and from a distance startle the traveller, 
parched with heat and half spent with thirst, with 
the appearance of snow-crifts, 

2, Both Lake Urumich and Lake Van were well 
known to the Assyrians, and the peoples who lived 
around them again and again were subjected to 
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their inroads and “depredations, Of the two, Lake 
Van was perhaps the most familiar to the indefati- 

gable conquerors, The exceedingly rough and se- 

see cold country in which it is situated part of 
the region now known under thename of KURDISTAN 
—belonged to the vast mountain-land somewhat 
vaguely designated by the Assyrians as Natat, “or 
LANDS OF NAiRu ‘The valleys between the differ. 
ent mountain spurs were inhabited by independent 
tribes, cach calling itself a nation, while their 
chieftains are all awarded the title of “king,” 
Loosely, if at all, connected with cach other, they 
were an easy prey to the compact and well-trained 
armies which, year after year, pushed further into 
their fastnesses, and before which they generally 
fled deeper and higher into the mountains" like 
birds,” in. the expressive phrase of the historical 
inscriptions, ‘Chere they would hide until the in- 
vaders, who had too much to do in many places 
to linger long in one, had departed, or else, pressed 
by hunger and cold, compelled by the destruction 
of their homesteads and the massacre of their war. 
rlors and such of thelr people as had stayed behind, 
they would come down, and, to put an end to the 
present misery, submit and pay tribute, 

3. At one of the sources of the Tigris, somewhat 
to the west of Lake Van, there is a sculpture on a 
natural rock, smoothed for the purpose, represent: 
ing a king in the attitude of polnting the way, with 
the following: inscriptions “By the help of Asshur, 
Shamash, Raman, the great gods, my lords, I, Tu- 
KULITPALESHARRA, King of Assyria, son of 6. 0” 
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(here follow the names of his father and. grand. 
father, with their titles) the conqueror from the 
great Sea of the West to the sea of the land of 
Naiti, for the third time have invaded the land of 
Nati,” This motunent, the oldest memorial of 
Agsyria's conquests in the North, isalso the carticat 
specimen ‘of Assyrian bas-relief sculpture yet found, 
and represents the first really preat king of that 
country, at least the first whose doings are, owing 
to a serics of lucky chances, well known to us, 
The manner of its discovery, too, is of unusual 
interest, as it did much in its time to finally silence 
the doubts which were fora long while entertained 
by over-cautious and sceptical scholars concerning 
the reliability of cunciform decipherment., At the 
reading of a Jong inscription of Ashurnazirpal, 4 
much later king, whose palace Layard laid open at 
Nimrud, some lines were made out to mention this 
very sculpture, with an exact description of its loca. 
tion, With no other guide than this, the place was 
explored and the sculpture found, a result which eg. 
tablished beyond a doubt the claim of Assyriology 
to be real science, dealing with positive facts and 
systematic rescarches, and not merely with ingen. 
ious and more or leas plausible guesses, as had by 
many been thought probable, Tlowever, this con. 
firmation ought already to have been superfluous, 
for the discovery happened in 1862, and in 1887 an 
experiment had been made which ought itself to 
have been sufficient. 

4 Atthe exploration of a vast mound at Kileh 
Sherghat (ancient Asshur) the excavators had ex- 
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tracted from the four corner-chambers in. the foun 
dations * fow' cylinders, in the form of octagonal 
prisms,t about eighteen inches in height, which 
bore the name of Tukulti-palesharra, while the in- 
scription stamped on the bricks revealed the fact 
that the mound had once been a temple of Raman, 
restored by the same king. ‘Two.of the® cylinddrs 
were in excellent preservation; of the two others 
only a few fragments were availablé; but the loss 
was not great, as they all were but the repetition 
of the same inseription. As this was the first un 
broken text of considerable length—over a thou- 
gandtings--which had as yet been recovered, the 
arrival of the cylinders at the British Museum 
created much excitement, and it was determined to 
make them the subject of an experiment which 
should bea decisive test of the value of the new 
science, When the inscription had been litho. 
graphed, copies were sent to the four scholars who 
wore then foremost in the work of deciphermerit: 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Me. ox Talbot, Dr, Hincks, 
and Mr. J, Oppert. Mach was to contribute a trans: 
lation of the text independently of the others, and 
at the end of a month the work was completed and 
the manuscripts were sent in to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which was Co officiate as umpire. When 
the four transkilions were printed in four parallel 
columns, no layman but must have seen ata glance 
that they were the rendering of the same text, the 
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discrepancies between them ie only in det tails, 
and such as were to be expected fram the still im. 
perfect knowledge of the language, The transla. 
tion has sinee been rehandled and improved several 
times, and the latest and most perfect version is in 
many particulars very different from those first 
attempts; yet these were too convincing, on the 
whole, not to have been considered by most as final 
proof in favor of cuneiform research, and tnvet 
crate doubters, if such remained, had to yield to 
the evidence of the sculpture and inscription go 
strangely discovered five years later, 

5. The inscription, as it happened, proved of the 
greatest interest in itself, apart from the philolog. 
ical use to which it was put. Tt gives a minute 
account of the first five years of TIGLATI-PILESER 1, 
(for this is the common, though corrupt, reading of 
the name), and brings before us this warrior king 
with the vividness of a fulklength portrait, at the 
same time that it gives us a complete picture of the 
greatness Agsyria had reached in his reign, which 
iiginty Pie COVCIS the end of the twelfth centary 

logon BC 1120-1100, Ita beyinnings were 

00, most brilliant, and it fs no idle boast when 
he declares, with more truth than modesty, in the 
long and elaborate preamble of whieh the open. 
ing paragraph has already heen quoted (seu pp. 
Sand 6): No rival had Lin battle. ‘Te the land 
of Assyria T added land, to its peaple I added 
people, I enlarged my territory, all their countries 
T subdued” (his enemies), That he was not the 
first to do these thinga, and that Assyria’s con. 
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quests had already extended far beyond the orig. 
inal district. on the Tigris, both to the north and 
west, is proved hy the fact that most of the expedi- 
tions which occupied the first five years of his reign 
were directed against rebellious provinces and un- 
submissive neighbors. Of these latter the first to 
feel his might were certain ILittite tries of the 
mountains between the sea and the Upper Euphra- 


-tes, Whom he attacked in their owh country—"a 


land difficult of access,”—and defeated with their 
five kings and twenty thousand warriors. “ With 
their corpses,” says the king, “1 strewed the moun- 
tain passes and the heights, I took away their 
property, a countless booly, Six thousand warri. 
ors, the remnant of their army, who had fled before 
my armg, embraced my feet, T carried them away 
and counted them among the inhabitants of my 
own land.” ‘This was only a beginning. Irom one 
mountain district lo another the king marched labo- 
tiously but victoriously, through rugged, pathless 
countries, which are vividly portrayed in a few scat- 
tered notices, Tv one place the inscription mentions 
that a way had to be cleared with the axe through 
dense undergrowth and full-grown trees; in another 
again we read: TL entered high and stecp mountains, 
that had crests like the edge of a dagger, imprac- 
ticable for my charlots. I left my chariots, and 
climbed the steep mountains ;" or else: Through 
mighty mountains I made my way in my charlot as 
far as the ground was even enough, and where it was 
too rugged, on my feet.” 

6. The king prides himself on having ‘ passed 
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through precipitous deliles, the inside of which no 
king before him had beheld,” and on having travelled 
high and far, where no road was ever mide, Indeed, 
he seems to have pushed very nearly as far north 
into the Armenian ranges as any Assyrian ever did; 
many of his successors followed his footateps, but 








Jem PROCKSSION (TROMARLY UF GODH), 
(Perrot antl Chiplerd 


none much advanced on them in this direction, And 
as he attacked successively and separately the varl- 
ous independent kingdoms located among the high. 
lands around the Upper Euphrates and Upper Tigris, 
the result was everywhere the same: monotonously 


TICLATH PILESER Lf. 49 
terrible and disastrous to the mountaineers; monot- 
onous too in the reading, as the same horrible details 
are repeated in the same almost stereotype phrases 
of cold, matterolfact narrative, which make the 
picture of devastation all the more impressively 
ghastly. Torests, passes, heights filled and covered 
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ReeCARRIED INTO CAPEIVITY, 
(Perrot and Chipies.) 


- with the bodies of their defenders, corpses thrown 
into the ‘Tigris or carried into it by its affluents; 
cities bummed and destroyed, palaces robbed and 
“made heaps of"; the families of kings led away 
captive with thousands of their subjects, or, if the 
kings submitted and their homage were graciously 
accepted, carried to Assyria as hostages; then mi- 
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nute enumerations of spoils in horses, chariots, caltle, 
plate, and bars of bronze, ele, not forgetting “the 
gods" of the vanquished=-Lhese few lines sam up 
pages of ‘Vighth-Tileser’s Crhumphant inseription 
Of the first half of it almost every parapraph re 
counts the conquest of some one country or kings 
dom, and generally concludes with one of the fol. 
lowing statements: “T carried away their posses. 
sions, I burned all their cities with fire, T demanded 
from them hostages, tribute and contributions ;” 
or, “I laid on them the heavy yoke of my rule, and 
commanded them to bring me yearly tribute to my 
city of Asshur;” or, “I conquered the land in all 
its extent and added it to the territory of my coun 
try;" or, lastly, TI pardoned them, imposed trfb. 
ule on them, and made them subject to Asshut, 
my lord.” From one country he took “ their twenty. 
five gods,” and, having brought them to “his city 
of Asshur,” placed them in its principal temples,— 
very much in the same spirit with which he would 
have incorporated royal prisoners in his own house. 
hold as slaves, 

7, One expedition must have been fraught with 
more than ordinary difficulty and danger, to judge 
from the particulars into which the inscription on 
ters and the peculiar solemnity of the preamble, 
which is, on a smaller seale, almost a repetition of 
the great opening paragraphs. ‘Tiglth-Vileser had 
to deal on this occasion not with separate tribes or 
nations, but with a coalition of nearly all the kings 
of the land of Nairi. At least he gives a lst of 
twenty-three, to whom he adds sixty more ina 
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lump—eighty-Lhree in all Even thoagh the mag. 
nitude of this figure is a positive proof that the go. 
called “kings” were in reality no more than chief. 
tains of mountain tribes (perhaps somathing like the 
great Highland “ clans" of ald Scotland), still thelr 
unfon mush have made them formidable, especially 
in a wild region of wooded mountain fastnesses and 
narrow passes, as familiar and friendly to them ag 
they were unknown and dangerous to the invaders, 
For this is the paragraph in which particular men. 
lion is made of the fact that no king before Tiglath. 
Pileser had ever before entered that region. The 
entire relation of this remarkable campaign ts so 
lively and entertaining, so full of characteristic de. 
tails, that it may stand here, almost unabridged, ag 
a specimen of the carly monumental Hterature of 


Assyria at ils best. 


“Tn those days, .. Asshin, the Tord, sent me, who knows no 
victor in wai, no dival in battle, whose vale fd vighteous, over the 
fom quarters of the word, towards distant kingloms on the xhores 
ofthe Upper Sea} which knew not submission, and T went ford 
Across tpracticabte helghta and thraugh prectptiay defiles dye tis 
side of which no king hud beheld before, Dpasxeds ‘Mnough alxteen 
mighty mountain ridges "(the names te ylven)—" Tmaiched ta my 
chatot where the ground was yoods where Tt waa Mn ceanible, 7 
cleared n way with aves, and Inldges for the passage of my craops'T 
constructed excellently well, Terasaed the Kupheatea, ‘The kdngs 
OL ee Pam(herd follows the Hat)! together twenty thiee kings of tho 
lands of Navri, assembled thedy chartoty and thaaps in the imide of 
theft countries and came forth (ade battle aygttuat me. Ty the tow 
petuous onslaught of my mighty ans] consyucred them, {dest oyed 
(heir numerous amies ike Ramén's (hundershower sy with the corpses 
of theft wartions T strewed the mauntain helghta md the encloses 
of their citles as with stiw. ‘Their 10 chachate T destroyed tn the 
battle y sixty kings of the hinds of Natal, with those who liad gome tg 
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thelr assistance, [ porsted to thy Upper Seay Their pueat cities [ took, 
their spoila, their possessions TGuited off, their asin Ulnined with 
fire, T destroyed, hut them waste, mntde frestps of Chea and land for 
the plough, Numerous herds of stecds, colts, calves, wud implemen 
without mimber £ carrled home. ‘Phe Kinga of dee binds af Nave 
my hand captured alive, all of them, ‘To these game hings [granted 
favor, Captive and bound, Fiekeatsedt them befor Shamash, iy lord, 
anal made thym swear the oath af my ped pods for all vonage days, 
made them » allegiance forever Their childven, the oftupring 
of their royalty, L took as hostages. Thpuwwd on then a ttbute of 
1200 xteeds and 2000 bully amt dissed them ta thelr respective 
counties, Sfoi, Kinge of Dayan (one of the tivanty:three)a 
“who did not submit to Asshny, nity lord, Flyeuggit captive and bound 
to my city of Asshur, Favor J granted him, and froma my city of 
Asshur dismissed him, a devoted nervant of Uhe great odds, lo live and 
be subinissi The vast konds of Nairi Ttouk in all thely extent, and 
all their kings I brought law to my feet.” 











Tt is impossible not Co notice the remarkably mild 
treatment which Tiglath-Pileser awarded to the King 
of Nairl, a treatment so strongly contrasting with 
his usual summary proceedings as plainly to indk 
cate a conciliatory intention, Tle could not but 
admit that Assyria could not afford continual repe 
titions of such adventurous campaigns into remote 
and inaccessible mountain wilds as he had just suc 
cessfully carried out, and was wisely content with 
turning unruly and perhaps aggressive neighbors 
into vassals and tributary allies, without attempting 
actually to annex their countries or letting the hand 
of “ Asshur, his lord,” weigh too heavily on them, | 

8 These conquests in Lhe North seem to have | 
been his principal occupation and most important 
achievement, An expedition to the South-cast, 
into the outposts of the Zagros Mountains, is men 
tioned indeed as successful and profitable, but with 
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out much emphasis. Neither doves the inseription 
dwell with any excessive comphiveney an at unpilgn 
in the West, directed aygtinsl the" Aniumman River 
Jand,” and which extended Cie rule af Asssyta to 
the Euphrates, whore the tlver bulpes out in an 
immense bow, furthest Cowirds the Mediterranean, 
Yok this very paragraph is of peeat interest, ag 
being the first officia! mention of a people whe were 
destined to gredt power, For only a few hundred 
years after the time of “Tiphuth-Vileser T., the Ara 
mivans, a purely Semitic nwo wha had probably 
also hulled in the fand of Shinar and migrated 
thence, occupied the whole af modern Syria, form. 
ing a single kingdom, of which Daniascus, originally 
a Wittite city, became the capital. ‘This is ene of 
the very few cities in the world whieh never en 
tirely perished,  Fyaentially a Senitic coutre, it 
retained ils splendor andl leulinge position all 
through antiquity; in the Middle Apes, when the 
Arabs Semites also swent abroad conquering 
land after lagd as they preavhed the religion of 
their prophet, Mahomet, Daamicus became one of 
their chief seals of power stn lesurnings, Little inferior 
to Baghdad itself; and even when Ube Tverhitrous 
Turks had swept over all Che fair voritries af West 
em Asia and engulfed them in their upstart empire, 
Damascus still held its own, snl Ge cits dba isa far 
from unimportant phic ‘This sims up for ita 
continuous existence of 3go0 yours: at Ieital, more, 
perhaps, than any other living city can boast 
Though not founded by the Arunsesuys, fo. Uhl 
nation it was indebted for its preatness, “But here, 
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about 1120 T<from the passing mention of the 
* Aramiuan tiverland ” which the Assyrian conqueror 
crosses, to make a sudden and rapid razzia into the 
land of the Khatti, where he surprises and “ plunders 
Karkhemish none day "+ -ave find that it was as yet 
only an unimportant tribe, which had not ventured 
beyond the sheltering river,  Eyidently*they were 
the successors of the TTittiles in the land we call 
Syria, gathering strength as these ‘lost it, treading 
close on their heels, and occupying territory and 
cities as fast as Che Tittites evacuated them in 
their retreating movement Lowards their mountain 
strongholds. 

9. After going over cach of his campaigns more 
or less minutely, ‘iglath-Piteser thus sums up the 
result of them in a concise yet comprehensive 
glacement, the utterly unadorned simplicity of which 
lends it a certain impressive grandeur: 


Vorly-two countrles altogether aud thelr princes, from beyond 
the lower Znb, the romoie forest districts at the boundaries, to the 
land Khatth beyond the Ruphrates amd unto the Upper Sen of tho 


getting nn 7 pte Recarranean abe. the month of te Orontss) 
Tiny hand has conquered from the beginning of my relgi inti the 
Ath year af my rude. LF made them speak one language, received 
thelr hostages, and linposed tribute on them.” 


‘ 

to. So far the warrior and conqueror, But there 
is another side to his character, which is pictured 
with equal fifelikeness in this Invaluable record. 
ITe shows himself to us as a prudent sovercign, who 
devotes the leisure he has se hardly earned to 
works af peace and to the increase of his country's 
power: “I made chariols and yokes, for the greater 
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might of my country, more than ‘there were before, 
‘and provided them with teams of horses, ‘To the 
land of Asshur I added land, to ils people IT added 
people; I improved the condition of my subjects, 
I made them dwell in peaceful homesteads,” IIe 
tells us that he “ fortified ruinous castles,” filled the 
royal graharies throughout Assyria, and collected 
into herds, “like flocks of sheep,” the wild goats, 
deer, antelopes, which he had caused to be caught 
in the forests of the mountainous counties through 
which he passed; they multiplied and furnished 
choice victims for the altars of the great gods, 
Nor did he omit to care for the adornment of his 
capital and of his country generally, TEven while 
on the march, he found time to admire the beauti- 
ful forest trees, and order numbers of them to be 
carefully taken out of their native ground, trans 
ported to Assyria, and there planted in the royal 
gardens and parks. He mentions cedars and two 
other kinds of trees, of which the nanies have been 
deciphered but not identificd, and says of them: 
“. .,. these trees which in the times of the kings, 
my fathers of old, no one had planted, I took and 
planted them in the gardens of my country ; also 
precious garden grapes which I had not yet brought 
into my country, I got and enriched with them the 
gardens of Assyria.” 

11, The king also makes us witness his favorite 
pastime, the chase, in which he scems to have in. 
dulged on an imposing scale during his various ex- 
peditions, All the countries he visited, as well as 
Assyria itself, swarmed with lions and other wild 
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beasts, differing according to the different regions ; 
go that the abundance of game was as unlimited as 
‘was the royal huntsuxin’s ardor to pursue it, That 
the distinction gained in this way was considered 
most kingly and glorious, is evident from the pride 
with which he recounts his exploits in the chase, 
tendering due thanks always.lo ‘his patrons,” 
Ningband. Nergal, the two (utelary dgities of war 
and hunting, especially Nergal, whose sacred emblem 
scems to have been the Tuman-headed winged lion, 
Of four wild bulls which he killed in the desert, on 
the border of the land of the Khatti, with his own 
bow and sharp-pointed spear, he carried the hides 
and horns as trophies to his city of Asshur,” as 
also the hides and tusks of ten male elephants 
killed by him in the desert, while four elephants he 
took alive and brought to his capital. “ Under the 
auspices of Ningh, my patron,” he poes on to say, 
“T killed 120 lions in my youthful ardor, in the ful- 
ness of my manly might on my own feet, and 800 
lions I killed fram my chariot. All kkinds of beasts 
and fowls I added to my hunting apofls,” 

12, So great was Chis king's fondnesa for curlos. 
ilies in natural history that when the King of Egypt 
wished Lo cement a courteous interchange of friend. 
liness by some aeceptible gift, he could think of 
nothing more acceptable to send than a large river 
animal—surely a crocodile of the Nile—~and some 
“beasts of the great sea.” ‘Chis curious incident, 
however, we know, not from Tiglath-Pileser's own 
cylinder, but from a fragment of a much later in- 
scription, in which another famous conqueror-king 
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goes over the deeds of his great predecessor, 
Though extremely concise, thy account: reproduces 
the essential statements of the lengthy oripinal, and 
even adds a few particulars, among which the most 
interesting is a mention of the fact that Tiptath.Dife. 
sex “ mounted ships of Arvad and killed eens (Dore 
haps a ddlphin Pein the grett sea” New Arvan 
(or AnAbus) Is the most northern of the Pharnieign 
clijes, on Lhe shore of that part of the Metliterranean 
which the Assyrians culled “the Upper Sea of the 
setting sun," and it would seem from this passage 
‘that our king was the first of his nation lo go out 
to sea ‘rom what we already know of him we 
can well fancy that he tools ne filtle pride in. thig 
pleasure-sail, both as a politienl demonstration, a 
sort of aking possession of the new ulument,—con. 
sidered until then as the exclusive domain of the 
sons of Canaan along the shore-and alse ag an 
opportunity to indulge his passionate leve of sport 
by a novel experience. Tt must bave been a mem. 
orable and festive occasion, and one wishes one 
might have a glimpse of the pagent, graced as it 
doubtless was by all the porgeousness of Orlental 
costume in i(s richest display and by Che blue splen. 
dor of those wonderful waters and sktes, . 

13. We thts take leave of Tighith-Pileser at the 
helght of his power and glory, with a fueling of 
admiration for hia heroie and brilliant personal 
qualities sand it is not without repret we learn that 
towards the end of his relyn that power wis some. 
what shaken and that glory dimmed, Tike all the 
other Assyrian kings of whom we possess records, he 
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had wars with Babylonia, and this was always their 
unlucky direction. TEven during the period of As. 
sytia’s highest fortunes, when she was invariably 
successful against the nations that surrounded her 
tothe west, north, and cast, shé often was roughly 
checked in the South—very naturally, since Baby. 
lonia, once her metropolis and teagher, was now her 
equal in the arts of peace and war, her equal—if not 
her superior still-—in culture. Yet, ever since Tuc 
kulti-Ningb I. had entered Babylon in triumph and 
written himself conqueror of Kar-Dunyash,” the 
younger monarchy Scems to have claimed stipremacy 
over the mother country, and the claim to have been, 
at most times and ina general way, acknowledged, 
The kings of Babylon, loo, from that very epoch, 
suddenly appear with Semilic names instead of the 
Accudian or Cosswan ones that had succeeded each 
ather ina long line; and this alone more than sug: 
gests a change of dynasty effected by the Assyrian 
conquerors with a view Lo their own interests, Some 
kind of allegiance, some form of homage must have 
been agreed upon, though we have no documents to 
throw light on the subject, for we often hear of 
“tribute” from Babylon ; and when the kings of As. 
sytia march down inte the country it is generally 
repress what they are pleased to term a “revolt.” 
At all events, the kings of Babylon never ceased to 
assert their independence, alternately, as circum. 
stances prompted, changing their attitude from one 
of self-defence to one of aggression, with intervals 
of submission and outward inactivity when fortune 
had been too much against them. The relations 
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of the two Mesopotamian monarchies during the 
six hundred years which elapsed between the frst 
conquest and the final straggle for lift: may be dee 
scribed as an unending pane, with alternating: vicis. 
siludes, in which cach player, when winning most 
sweepingly, was liable to sudden defeat, and when 
losing most deeply, was ready for his revenge, 
Tiglath-Pileser L, like his ancestor, Tukulti-Ningh 1, 
had to take his turn at the losing game, and, like 
him, left a trophy of his defeat in his adversary's 
hands—a pledge which the renowned Sennacherib, 
when he finally captured Babylon, q4oo years later, 
redeemed at the same time ay the former conquer. 
or’s signet ring, In this case, as In the other, it ts 
only from Sennacherib’a statement Ghat we learn 
anything of the disaster of which he was the final 
avenger. It appears Chat Tiglith-Pileser, who dn 
almost every sentence of his great record betrays an 
uncommonly religious turn of mind, and seems to 
take more pride in Che building: and resteration of 
temples than even in his warlike decds, carried 
with him in his campaign to Babylonia the statues 
of his favorite god Raman with the consortroddess, 
Shala; that the “king of Acead " © took them away 
and dragged them to Babel,” whence Sennacherth 
“brought them forth” and restored them to thei 
own temple. 

14. This completes the information, so unex 
pecledly abundant, which we have concerning ‘Tig. 
lath-Pileser L., and to which hy far the greatest pare 
he has himself contributed in his great cylinder, as 
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che distinctly intended to do when he had four 
copies of it deposited under the four cornerstones 
of his most important: building—for later days, 
for the day of the future, for all time!” he exclaims 
in the closing paragraph. ‘The mighty figure of the 
warrior king stands forth the more colossal and im. 
posing that it stands alone, like a solitary, finely fin. 
ished statue In a vivid ray of strong light, against 
a dark backround. Tor all is darkness around him, 
scarce relieved by a few vaguely flitting shadows, 
As nothing ts known of Assyria under his predeces. 
sors, except the few morsels of facts about Ashur- 
Uballit and Tukulti-Ninéb, so for two hundred 
years nothing again comes to light of his successors, 
IIis name embodies for us an entire revelation, 
Ils is the first important . historical, and literary 
record, that tire. “Assyri ian ruins have yiclded us; his 
the first monument of Assyrian art we know ; after 
hina, blank, We have no artistic relics what- 
éver, and, a4 to history, nothing more than, alter an 
interval of nearly two centuries, a list of a few royal 
names, with not a scrap of realily about them, 
“Nothing is known at present of the history of 
these monarchs,” says Mr G. Rawlinson in his 
Nive Monarchics.” “No historical inscriptions 
sahisnalae to thelr reign have been recovered; no 
exploits are recorded of them in the inserlptions of 
later sovereigns, They stand before us, mere 
shadows of mighty naacs,—proofs of the uncer. 
tainly of posthumous fame, which is almost as 
much the award of chance as the deserved recom. 
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pense of superior merit," * ‘These lines are cop, 
tainly forcibly and) impressive; Dut, ave they 
equally trae? cize those really “mighty names” 
that are transmitted to us without funtest record 
of any achievement aftached to them? Deeds of 
moment, greatness of any kind, generally survive in 
some Way, leave Senie Lite or Memory, eccur ind, 
rectly in later records. if contemparary monuments 
are wanting, Assyrian kings, abserhed as they 
were in their own exploits and piven to selfyrloriii. 
cation as they show themselves throughout thelr 
monumental literature, were not forgetful of thelr 
more eminent predecessors, and often refer to them 
with reverence and admiration, or ab least, as we 
have already repeatedly seen, mention this or that 
fact connected with their reigns hat no such 
posthumous mention occurs of any of those who 
succeeded, during the next two centuries, to the 
power so firmly established by ‘Tiplith-Pileser, is 
perhaps in itself rather conclusive proof chat there 
was little to ‘record, nothing expecially noteworthy, 
either as event or personal character, to stand out 
‘prominently in the memory of posterity and break 
the monotonous if exciting routine of petty war 
fare, hunting, building, ancl despette homecule 
which made up the average career of an Assyrials 
monarch, 

1g. At all events, ‘Tigdlath-Pileser T. embacdies for 
us the first period of Assyria’s rise and) pereatness, 
known as “the Virst or Old Empire," beeanse the 
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line of sovereigns who founded it had apparently 
been as yet unbroken, through probably as much 
as 800 years. This remarkable fact is indirectly 
pointed out by Tiglath-Vileser himself, who, after 
naming, in a paragraph of his great inscription de. 
voled to his royal genealogy, his own father and 
his ancestors up to the fourth geneiatton back, 
mentions his remotest ancestors, Ishmidagan and 
Shamash-Raman (the first known Latesis, not yet 
“kings,” of Asshur), the latter as the original builder 
of the Temple of Anu and Raman which he takes 
so much pride in having reconstructed with greater 
splendor than before, It is evidently under his 
rule, and mainly by his efforts, that Assyria 
may he said to have reached her normal extent 
and boundaries, In the North, the conqueror's 
own sculptured effigy, stern and commanding, 
seems to be forever silently pointing from its rock 
by the source of the Tigris to the mountain 
tdge known to later antiquity as Mons Nn 
PHATES (“Snowy Mountains”) as the, frontior he 
gained forher, To the west the Euphrates seems 
her most natura! houndary, while to the cast the,” 
Zagros chain of many ridges is an unmistakable 
barrict; to the south alone the boundary, though 
IT marked by the line of the alluvium, is made 
flictuating by the uncertain relations between 
Assyria and Babylonia, This region Mr, G. Raw. 
linson defines “ the country actually taken into 
Assyria,” covered by undoubted remains of Assyr. 
ian cities and towns, as distinguished from “that 
4 
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which was merely conquered and held in subjen 
tion.” ‘Fhe same author then continues! 


Tf Assytla be allowed the extent which fe here assimned ta her, 
she will bea county not only very meh hugo tain Clistdea on Taby. 
lonia, but positively of considerable dineusions, Reaching: on the 
north Lo the 38th and on the seath to the ayth parallel, she had a 
Jength dingonally to the slhavivin of yg0 niles, und at breadth he. 
ween the Muphiates and Mount Zygres weyhyg den above 300 to 
17o miles, [er aren was probably not) dee than 78,000 aujuare 
milea, which ix beyond that of the German provinces af Prange or 
Aushia, more thin double that of Portugal, and net much hetow 
that of Gent Britain. She would dhias, fron: her mere ale, he cal 
culated to play an important part ia history ys and the anere aa, ag 
duiing the period of her preatness peareely any natton with which 
sha came in contact possessed neatly Ke extensive ba Ttanyt 


*G, Kawlingon, “ Five Momarebles! Vol tpn aay. 
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> 
THR SONS OF CANAAN: ‘TIIEIR MIGRATIONS.— 
‘TIME PUICRNICIANS, . 


1, WHEN we read of Tiglath-Pileser I,’s holiday 
sail in ships of Arvad, and of his killing that big sea. 
fish, there is something in the whole occurrence, a 
certain inappropriateness, which involuntarily com. 
pels a smile, as at some boyish freak. Maritime 
honors sit awkwardly on the hero of a hundred land 
battles, the adventurous invader of unknown, im. 
passable mountain regions, and Agsyria was so emi- 
nently a continental power that her king and arm- 
ics appear out of place on the sea-shore amidst a 
people of tracers and sailors, At all events, this 
was but a passing excursion, a military visit, and 
the Pheenician merchant-princes who on this oc- 
casion no doubt enterlained the royal intruder and 
did him courteous lip-homage,—not unaccompanied, 
we may be sure, by costly gifts,—probably consid- 
“ext it in no other light, nor dreamed that the hour 
was not so far distant when the iron rule of Asshur 
should stretch to their luxurious homes by the sea, 
their docks and ship-yards, their warchouses and 
factories, and lic long and heavy on the necks of 
their descendants, The Assyrians, one of whose 
chief characteristics was insatiable greed, were not 
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likely to forget such a glimpse of boundless wealth 
and overflowing prosperity as now dazzled their 
astonished, coveting cyes. For the Phanicians, at 
this very time, had already reached the Lowering 
point of their career, and while their unbidden 
guests were wonderingly enjoying the novelly of a 
sail and a bit of sea-sport, they ranged and reigned 
as masters over the blue clement as far as human 
knowledge went and ships would bear—hoth knowk 
edge and’ ships being exclusively their own, Ty 
deed, the date which has been ascertained as. that 
of Tiglath-Pileser—1100 1. G. and thereabouts—jg 
also given approximatively as that of the founda. 
tion of the remotest Pheenician colony and one of 
Fouantion their most important stations-—Gangs 
ofaadea~ (now Cadiz) in Spain, on the other side 
100BO. of (he Strait” of Gibraltar, ‘Lo arrive 
there they must have touched and gained firm foot. 
ing ata great many intermediate points; and it 
must have taken them many centuries, for the way 
is long from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and all ancient authors agree that their 
original starting-point was a group of small islands 
in that gulf—“the Great Sea of the Rising Sun,” 
as Assyrian geography pames it, Such was qlso J 
their own account of themselves, ‘yon 
2. This group of small islands, now known by the 
name of BAUREIN IstAnps, is situated about the 
middle of the western shore of the gulf, close to 
the coast of Arabia, a tract, as nearly everywhere 
along the sea, fertile and hab{table, being separated 
by mountains from the sands and parching winds 
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of the inland deserts, Here seems to have been 
the first known home of the Ifamites of Canaan be- 
fore they separated and multiplied into the numer 
ous tribes which overspread all the pleasant and 
fruitful portions of Syria and were Lo play so im. 
portant a part in the fortunes of the Ilebraws, Cor 
which reason the biblical historian gives so full and 
particular a lst of them, (Sce Genesis, x. 15-19.) 
Here, not on the iskinds alone, but also on the lit- 
toral, they must have dwelt for centuries, One of 
these Hamitic. tribes was even then ef sufficient 
pre-emingncy bo have received a separate name, 
that of PUNT or PYUNa, (the Puur or POT of Gene- 
gis, x.-6), later corrupted under Greels.influencgs 
into PLCNICLANS, and to_have been personified as 
‘one of Tan own sos, “Chey retained their sepa 
rate identity through the great westward migration, 
while their kindred took their generic name from 
the land of Canaan, over which they spread, receiv- 
ing their special denominations from the districts 
or cities they inhabited. The Puna were essen- 
tially a commercial race, and preferably chose for 
their settlements such regions as offered fair play 
to this peculiar instinct of theirs. An important 
Shranth of them gained possession of the finest por- 
tiotof Arabia-—-the present YEMEN, the south-cast- 
ern corner of the peninsula by the Strait of BaB-EL- 
MANDEB and the opposite protruding corner of East- 
ern Africa, now known as the SOMALI coast—~a posi- 
tion which evidently commands the commerce of 
the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, and even the more 
distant Indian Ocean, and was, moreover, as it still 
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is, a point of attraction and departure for caravans, 
Besides which, both Vemen and Santali we them. 
selves exceedingly rich in numbers of costly Ortental 
products, such as rare woods, frankincense, spices, 
ete, Tlere the Puria lived and treded, pelneipally 
with Egypt, long before we hear of the Vhenicians, 
Some think that the latter were a later branch of 
these Puna, whieh separated from them at some 
time and wandered northwards. Others, ayrain, are 
of opinion that the people who settled on the Syn 
ian sca-shore were Puna, who migrated, by a more 
northern road, directly across the desert into the 
Syrian land from thei old heme by the Persian 
Gulf, whence their Canaanile brethren had departed 
before them, so that they found them already as 
builders of cities and founders of communities 
Among these and the Semitic tribes who continued 
nomadic longer,-~some forever,—-they must haye 
tartied by the way, until, by long intercourse and 
unhindered intermarriages, the differences wore 
away and (hey were numbered among the “sone of 
Canaan,” and their first capital, SIbON, came to 
pride hersolf on being “ the first-born of Canaan,” 
3. There are no events of greater moment in the 
history of remote antiquity than the early nigra 
tions of races, and none to which, from their very 
nature, it is more difficult to assign even an approx: 
imative date, Races generally migrate when they 
are at a stage of culture that does not as yet create 
many monuments, and the creation of mont 
ments takes time, At a given moment a people 
is mentioned in the inscriptions of some more 
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advanced nation as living iW certain places, and 
that Is the first we hear of it. All we ean say 
is, “At such a time they were there, for here is the 
proof ;"" Low loag? is often a question impossible 
to answer, Yet in some favorable cases indirect 
indications may be gathered which will help to 
place the event correctly-—within a couple of hun. 
dred years or so, a trifle which at our distance from 
it scarcely comes into account at all, Now in 
Genesis (chap, sil, 5-6), where we are told how 
Abram, with Sarai, his wife, and Lot, his brother's 
gon, and all their substance and families, departed 
from Warran towards the south and came into the 
land of Canaan, we read this litte annotation: 
“And the Canaanite was then in the land,” The 
qualifying word “Yen” seems to imply that they 
had not been there long. Whether they had so. 
journed, as had the I[ebrews, in the fand of Shumir 
itself, or confined themselves to the adjoining fer. 
lile tracts by the Gulf, they seem to have preceded 
the Hebrews in their westward migration, Accord- 
ing to one bradition. thoy Iiad.—been—deiven from 
their seatsin consequence of a quarrel. with the 
Sing of Babylon. ‘The time thus indicated corre- 
sponds mare than approximatively with the famous 


““Blamite conquest of KhudueNankbundi, to which 


we are continually led back, and there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that the dispersion 
of the Canaanites, like the migration of the Mebrew 
and Assyrian Semites, was caused by the shocl: of 
that invasion, the reaction of which was felt in 
wider and wider circles, even before it reached the 
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Dead Sea itself under the enterprising Khuadur Tage 
amar,* until, as We’ saw in a former chapter (see 
“pv aq), it threw the Ilyksos hordes into Kpypt, 
In the Ilyksos inyasion the Canaanite, especially 
the Hittite, clement ‘was strongly represented, ag 
strongly as the Semitic, and both acted se much in 
concert as to be almost undistinguishable from each 
other, owing to the many and close afinities which 
have always subsisted between the two races of 
Shem and Tam, and the ease with which they al. 
ways amalgamated, as though by mutual attraction, 
Thus everything concurs to show the llamite inva. 
sion to have been one of the most momentous as 
well as authentic events of remote antiquity, and a 
point of departure for revolutions which affected 
the Oriental world far beyond the countries fmme. 
diately concerned, and helped shaping it into those 
conditions which have until lately been considered 
as the very carliest that history coukl deal with, 
Nothing could be established with much certainty 
previous to 1000 BG, and, fantastical as the saying 
inay seem, all the ground we have gained in our 
backward progress has been conquered hy the 
labors of the pickwxe and shovel, within the last 
thirty or forty years. , 
4. We have seen } that it is a law of history that” 
no country is found desert by an invading or mi. 
grating race when it takes possession of it; also 
thal no race, however long established and however 








* Seo “ Story of Chaldean,” p. gar, 
t Sce Ibid. p. 126, 
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indigenous it may deem ilself, but will be shown to 
have come fram somewhere cle, iC we cur get 
back far enough to find out Of course, behind 
everything we have found out stands the next thing 
which we have not, and which we may, or may nol, 
find out fn the fature, since ne ong can tell before. 
hand zAere the limit of knowledge and discovery 
Hes, though it is certain that there zy such a limit 
somewherg, in every branch wd direction of knowl 
edge, As we pursug the destinies of migrating 
races, we often come upon populations which we 
have no means to track further up into the past, 
and the very names of which, given them by the 
new comers, show them to have been as great a 
puzzle Lo these new comers as they are tous, ‘Thus 
weare told that “ Palestine, when entered by the 
Canaanites, was not a wilderness, ‘Che greater part 
of fis towns were already built and the country 
round about them inhabited by a numerous popula 
tion, who were either extermined or forced to cml. 
grate by the Canaanttes, Some remnants, however, 
of the primitive races sul existed when the Tsra- 
clites conquered the uel Semy. of the names 
viven_by, the Bible ty theses primitive_ouces of 
Palestine indiewe men of huge stature and great 
strength, aid th popular (radivion io after ages 
Ras termed them giants.’ * Such were the ANAKIM, 
the Emin (the latter name meaning “the terrible,” 

“the formidable"); such also the people whom the 
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Canaanites called ZURIM and ZAMZUMMIA, names 
simply indicative of a language which sounded to 
the foreigners like a monotonous gibberish, an unin. 
telligible buzzing, “The last remnants of these 
primitive races were destroyed by the Ifebrews; 
but evensthen they were numerouy enough, and 
repoit represented them as sufficiently terrible to 
inspire the new, conquerors with even greater mis. 
givings than the Canaanitic nations they came to 
dislodge, When Moses sent twelve men of trust 
and high standing, one from cach tribe of Tsracl and 
“every one a ruler aniong them,” to “spy out the 
land of Canaan” and see the Jand, what it is, and 
the people that dwelleth therein,” “whether they be 
strong or weak, whether they be few or many,” 
they came back disheartened, and declared to Moses 
and the assembled tribes: “We be nat able to go 
up against the people, for they are stronper than 
we... There we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come of the giants: and we were in 
our own siglit as grasshoppers, and se we were in 
their sight” (Numbers, xiii). And of the lind of 
the Moabites by Une Dead Sea (at its southern end) 
it is furthor said: “The Emim dwelt therein afore 
time, a people great, and many, and tall, as the 
Anakim, which also were accounted giants, as the 
Anakim ; but the Moabites call (hem mim.” And 
again of the people that preceded the Ammonites, a 
little to the north of the Monbites: “1... the 
Ammonites called them Zamzummim > a people 
great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim ; but the 
Lord destroyed them before them, and they (the 
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Ammonites) succeeded them and dwell in’ their 
stead" (Deuteronomy, ii, f0 11, 20 21) In fact, 
the physical power of these last descendants from 
che old owners of the soll had. heeds” proverbial : 
« “Who cu stand befare the’ children of Anak!" 
was a common saying, and it took ( twa conquests, 
that of the Canaanites and tht of the Mebrews, 
finally to exterminate them. ‘The account of the 
latter concludes with the express statement, “ There 
was none of the Anakim left in the land of the 
children of Israel," certain districts of the Philistines 
alone excepted. 

s, Now, when we ask the question that naturally 
suggests itself: “Who were these very remarkable 
primitive races? Under what division of the human 
family should they he classed?” we have no means 
of answering it byanything but conjectures, If they 
have attained any notable degree of culture, they 
have left no monuments of it, and the great table of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis itself furnishes no clew, 
leaving us completely at fault; for while it minutely 
enumenites the members of the Canaanitic family, it 
passes over in silence their predecessors, who have 
been aptly called “the pre-Canaanity races of Syuiae” 
This silence itself is, perhaps, a a sort of indirect clew, 

vfor it is manifestly intentional, It cannot proceed 
from ignorance or inadvertence, since they are so 
frequenUly and pointedly mentioned afterwards, 
They are voluntarily and consistently ignored, as are 
the entire yellow and black divisions of mankind. 
It docs nol, therefore, appear improbable that they 
should have belonged to the former, especially when 
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we remember the Craditionsas to the long occupation —* 
of all Western Asia by ‘furanians, and the fact that 
wherever any one of the greal while races, which 
alone the biblical historian ranks among Noah's 
posterity, arrives in the course of its migrations, 

it scems to,find a ‘Turanian popiwlation in long estab, 
lished possession.” 

G6 Of all the “sons of Canaan’ the Phonicians 
achieved the widest renawn and performed the most 
universally important historical mission, ‘They con. 
quered the world- -as much of it as was known—not 
by force of arms, bul by enterprise and cleverness, 
And they knew more of the world than any other 
people, for they alone possessed a navy and ventured 
out.to sea—into the opensea, out of sight of the land, 
They were the connecting link between the most 
distant shores, the most uncengenial peoples, the 
founders of that amicable intercourse which com. 
merce creates and fosters, because it satisfies mutual 
needs. They were the first wholesale manufacturers, 
and—greatest “boon of all!-—-they pave the alpha. 
bet to the world, And all this greatness, power, 
wealth, these achievements they owed, next Lo thet 
distinctive national bent of mind, to the peeubiar 
disadvantages under which they kubored with regard 
to their location. Not that thelr country was une 
productive or in any way undesirable. There is, 
perhaps, no fairer strip of land than that between 
the Mediterranean and the Lebanon chain. But it 
is just ovdy “a strip,” so narrow that the gigantic 


*® See * Story of Chaldea,” Chapter TE, “The Groat Races? 
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mountains that overlop it with the cternal crown of 
snows which gave them their nime (“Lebanon " 
means “White Mountains”), have no ruom to de 
Scend to the shore in ea isy sleps and uvactous slopes, 
as they do on their eastern side into the Syrian plain, 
but tower sugged and precipitous, with rocky ledges 
sometimes jutting and beetling en the very cdge of 
the water, At its widest, the coastdand has only a 
few miles to expand in, 50 thal even the streams are 
not really sivers, bat rather cushing, leaping torrents, 
Never had nation se scant space to grow and multh 
ply in, with such utter impossibility of spreading on 
any side, It was a cup which, when too full, could 
overflow, literally, only into the sea, ‘The harboig 
along the shore were many and good, and around 
them the Phoenician fishing settlements grew into 
populous, aclive cities, forming a sort aria 
with the promontory of _Mounr CARA: cL ab the 

bottom, and the island cily ‘of Arvad at. —the Lop. 
To this day the Ines of steamers, as they ply ply their 
service along the Syrian coast, stop for passengers 
and freight at all the great maritime stations of the 
Phoenicians: Ack», SQR, Sata, BEYROUT, DpeREL 
are the ancient Akko, ‘I'y YRI, Stoon, Buryzus, 
Gupat, cach of them once an Independent township 
‘or principality, with ils own territory and subject, 
villages, ils own king and counell of noble and 
wealthy clders; all rivals, jealous and envious of 
each other, sometimes haastile, yet haund fast to 
gether by the ties of race, language, religion, common 
customs, instilutions, and pursuils, till to outsiders 
and later generations all distinctions were blurred, 
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all differences merged in the one collective name ot 
© Pheeniciins.”  Stinted for space oa dry land, these 
communities early hetoolks themselves to the Wwaler, 
became the best mariners and shipwrights in the 
work, built almost as miiny ships as houses, and 
must have come Lo look: on the seats Cheir real home, 
since even their-very dwellings were in preat part 
constructed more on water Uh on hud. Arvad 
rose on a rocky islet quite seme distance from the 
coast; ‘Tyre wax built ana pronp of small islands 
artificially connected by filling, the shallow strails 
between them, and though the oldest quarter of the 
city continued to exist on dry land, it was degraded 
into a suburb of warehouses and hineding-plices for 
freight, while the palaces and Comples, Che arsenals 
and dacks graced the kuter ishund quarter, ‘The veal 
uncorrupted name of ‘Tyre is TsOk, fy the Rock.” 
Sidon occupied a small peninsula, connected with 
the coast by a narrow neck or cnuseway, and on 
dowed with the unasual luxury of three harbors, 
facing the north and south, 

y. Tt was during the four or five centuries of the 
Tyksos.cule in Egypt that the Phosnicia es rose 
to their full development; indeed, most probably fn 
conserianee of that rule, which, heing in the hands 
af kindred races, must have created very favorable 
zonditions for their commerce. Tt was then, tod, 
shat Sidon achieved a pre-eminence among them, 
vhich, while not amounting to actual sovereignty, 
ret must have become a real leadership or supre 
nacy, and gained for her the proud surmiume of 
‘first-born of Canaan,” even though, in point of 
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date, some other cities may have been of older 
foundation still,—so that during a long period 
forcign nations often used the name “ Sidonians” 
indiscriminately, applying it to the whole Phee. 
nician people. For this distinction Sidon may 
very likely have been indebted originally, as her 
name suggests, to her purple fisheries, the most 
profitable along the ‘shore, “for of all the staple 
aiticles of the Phoenicians’ export trade, the one 
which created the widest demand and fetched 
the highest prices was their purple dye,—an arti- 
tle, too, which could be had only from them, 
They supplied the markets also with many other 
most valuable products of their industry, but there 
was none so distinctively their own, They were 
skilful workers in metals, and produced exquisite 
cups, dishes, ewers, and ornaments of all sorts in gold, 
silver, and bronze; their glasswares were as famous 
as Bohemian and Venctian glass is nowadays; their 
looms were not idle, But inall these branches they 
could be imitated and rivalled, in some outdone, 
Thus the works of the Egyptian jewellers are mar. 
vels of art, and the Egyptians also manufactured 
glass, while many countrics and citics might have 
disputed the prize in weaving fine stuffs and beauti« 
fal carpets. But the purple dye the Phoenicians 
had discovered, invented, they possessed, and jeal- 
ously guarded the secret of it, and no one else could 
make it. Through all the gradations of color, from 
‘delicate crimson to the richest blood-red, the softest 
amethyst-purple, the deepest black, they could 
manage the wonderful substance, till the costliest, 
6 
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most perfect picce of woollen goods increased in 
value tenfold on emerging from their vals, And 
robes of Sidonian or ‘Tyrian purple became an al. 
most necessary allribute of royally and of Worship, 
the adornment of temples, Che distinctive badge of 
the high-born of all nations, se that the less wealthy 
or more Unrifty, ‘as in kuter times the Romans, if 
they could not afford or condemned the expense 
of the lordly lixury, still adorned at lestst the hem 
of their garments with a more or less wide: band of 
purple, according to the wearer's rank, 

8 Never before or after did tiny shell-fish—for 
that was the humble seale in creation occupied by 
the giver of the precious dyving substance-—come 
to such. high honor or play so princely a part in 
the affairs of the mighty of this world, unless we 
except the pearl oyster; yet even pearl fisheries, 
though they have enriched compinies and fed 
whole populations, have not heen the making of 
great states, while it may be said, wilh very Netle 
exaggeration, that the purple mussel ges the mak 
ing of Phownicta, first by the discovery of it, then 
and still more-—~by its disappeuanes, ‘The dycing 
substance is a fluid, secreted by the mussel in 
almost microscopic quantity, cach antmal: yielding 
just one amall drop, Of this Muid, the raw mae 
terial, it is recorded that three hundred pounds 
were needed to dye filly pounds of woul. Clearly, 
at this rate the home fisheries, however abundant, 
Aad to be exhausted some day, and when the mus. 
scl began to grow scares, the fishers followed it up 
the coast in their boats, It was soon discovered 
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that the entire coast of Asia Minor swarmed with 
the precious shell-fish; then ships were equipped 
and sent on fishing tours, much as whalers are now, 
Thus, from station to station, fishing, trading, ex- 
ploring, they were drawn far.to'the north, as far as 
the Hellespont, But this was not all. It appears 
that in those days that particulay kind of mussel 
absolutely filled the waters not only of the Asiatic 
coast, but of all the islands between that and 
Greece, the straits, and bays, and gulfs of Greece 
itself, nay, of Sicily, and, further still, the coast 
of Northern Africa and Southern Spain in the en- 
tire Mediterranean,  T'rom island, then, to island 
the Pheenicians advanced, always in pursuit of their 
invaluable “raw material; on, onwards lo the west, 
till the shores of Africa and Spain became to them 
as familiar as their own. Thus this same insig- 
nificant little animal, after founding the wealth and 
prosperity of the nation, lured it into enterprise 
and became the direct cause of the first voyages of 
discovery that were ever made and which enlarged 
the world, as then known, by all the expanse of the 
Mediterranean, with all the countries that enclose 
it, and all the islands scattered over it; for of these, 
surely, there is not one that was not first stepped 
ypon by the Pheenicians. 

9. But even this is not all that marvellous mussel 
did for them, It founded their first colonies, For it 
would have been highly unpractical and wasteful 
to bring home shiploads of the mussels for the 
sake of the one drop of fluid to be obtained from 
each. It was much simpler to extract it on the 
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spot and leave the shells to rotor dry upon the 
shore, as the pearlfishers do with the oysters, Thag 
such really became the general practice we havo 
evidence in the mounds of shells still occasionally 
found on the beach of this or that island, This 
obvious galewlation gave rise lo the estublishment 
of counting-houses and factories at the principal 
landing points; these in their turn, and at the 
more important stations, gradually expanded Into 
permanent settlements, Contact with the native 
populitions, as yet very rude and uncultured, wag 
inevitable; native labor had to be employed, as 
being both cheap and handy. ‘The iskanders wers 
quickly trained to fish for the parple-musyel thent 
selves and to trade it lo the strangers for mnsunuact. 
ured wares—pottery, glass, woollens—and there fs 
no doubt that the foreign merchants drove many 
hard bargains and cheated their semi-barbarous cum 
tomers quite as systematicully and successfully ag 
the modern traders who grow rich on the gold and 
ivory of Affican tribes, obtained for handfuls of 
beads, bottles of whiskey, and poor cutlery. Single 
Pheenician ships would enter some harboi or 
anchor in some well-sheltered cove, anc, displaying 
an attractive array of goods on the shore, draw out 
the natives and organize an uxtempore fair, which 
seldom lasted more than five ar six daya, .the 
seventh day being generally devoted to rest by the 
Phanicians as well as by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians.* Not unfrequently the ship-owner and 
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crew would invite the islanders to a grand festive 
winding up of business, perhaps promising the 
women presents or bargains, and, when the sails 
were set and all was ready for their departure, 
seize upon as many girls, boys, and children as they 
could without too great risk, and carry them away, 
to be sold for slaves in their own country, or in 
Egypt, or Asia Minor, or even on other distant 
islands—again very much after the manner of Eu. 
ropean dealers on the coast of Africa before the 
abomination of slave-trade was abolished.* How- 
ever, the islanders of the Greek seas were not 
stolid African tribes, but, the ancestors of the 
Greeks, the most gifted race in all the ancicnt 
would. So they learned from their foreign visitors ; 
Jearned not only what these taught them, but far 
more, so that in time they could treat with them 
on equal terms, barter their fishing, their timber, 
their ore to them in fair exchange, and in the 
course of a few hundred years supplant the Phooni- 
cians’ ‘navy by their own and becomé their rivals 
in many arts, yet never inthe p: production ¢ of the 
purple dys,-althaug_th the Greeks did a attempt.ta 
even that, and not “unsuccessfully, But 
all this ‘belongs to a far later period of history than 
that we have as yet arrived at, and which is that of 
active Phoenician colonization. 
to, The prosperity of most of the Greck islands 











* That the Phoonicians never quile abandoned the practice we can 
gather from the reprool addressed to them by the prophet Joel: 
"The children.of Judah and Jerusalem haye yo sold unto the song of 
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dates from the establishment on them of Phennician 
colonies. Of these the oldest, falling into the age 
-of Sidon’s supremacy and sent out principally by 
that city, are naturally the nearest to the mother 
country, By far the most important ones were 
those on the neighboring island of Cyprus, then 
on that of Crise, the two largest and most 
southern of the Greek islands. Cyprus's chief 
attraction lay in her copper mines, which were 
so abundant that the island” itself was named 
after the metal,*—a most valuable discovery to 
skilful workers in bronze, since about nine parts 
in ten.of bronze are copper. Now bronze, in those 
early times, was the staple metal out of which 
every kind of implements, tools, and houschold arti. 
cles was manufactured, and even weapons—swords, 
daggers, the heads of arrows and lances—the 
use of iron having been introduced only later, at 
least on a large and general scale, But if copper 
is the main ingredicnt of bronze, the other ingredl. 
ent, tin, is n6 Jess necessary, though only in the 
proportion of one tenth or little more, Yet it ts 
much fess plontifully supplied by nature; there 
are, in the world, several copper mings.te one. of 
tin; these are few and Tar between, and where they 
do occur they are comparatively scant and quickly 
exhausted, It is this difficulty which probably first 
lec to adopt iron, though it is more difficult to work, 
for its great superiority could be revealed only 
by the use and labor of centurics, But in the time 
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of the earlier Phoenicians bronze still reigned su- 
preme, and they had to provide the tin both for 
their own foundries and those of other nations, for 
instance, the Egyptians, For awhile they used 
to get it in the mountain regions of the Taurus, 
north of their own country, but the supply was in- 
sufficient, and soon ceased entifely. They then 
went for it to the Caucasus, sending their ships all 
the way round Asia Minor, through the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, along the 
southern coast of which they scattered several set- 
tlements. And in thelr westward navigations, ex- 
tended as much in pursuit of the precious ore as 
of the no less precious shellfish, they carefully ex. 
plored every point at which they touched land, 

it. Te was thus they came on a land which was to 
be for many centuries one of their richest posses- 
sions—the south of Spain, which they called Tar. 
SIs, and which is often given in the later and 
corrupted form of TARtESSUS. ITere the rivers car. 
ried gold sand ; the mountains generously opened 
their silver-laden sides and yielded such treasures 
of pure ore as many centuries of assiduous working 
scarcely succeeded in exhausting; and not silver 
alone, but also copper, lead, and, in small quan. 
iittes, tin, while the fertile plains known to this 
day, under the name of Andalusia, as one of the 
gardens of the carth, literally flowed with honey, 
oil, and wine, and were a very granary of wheat 
and other grains, besides sheep of finest Meece and 
several Icsser products. The most extravagant 
tales, as of fairyland, were circulated of this blessed 
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region, and many have been wonderingly and half. 
believingly transmitted to us by various writers 
of note. Thus one tells how the first Phoenicians 
who came to Tarshish received so much silver in ox 
change for worthless. articles that the ships could 
not carry the weight; so all the implements and 
utensils, even t6 the anchors, were left on the 
shore and new ones made of silver, Another 
gravely reports that once on a time the forests got 
on fire, when the gold and silver bubbled up from 
below the earth, melted by the tremendous confla- 
gration, for that every hill and mountain was 4 
solid mass of gold and silver, The same story is 
told of the Pyrences, where numerous rivulets of 
pure molten silver were said to have formed and 
run down the mountain sides on a similar occasion, 
In the north-western corner of the Spanish penit- 
sula the Phoenicians found tin in rather larger 
quantities than in the South, 

12, But the great and only reliable tin mart of 
the world ithe bronze ages was England, espe. 
cially its south-western extremity, now known as 
Devon and Cornwall, and the islands of the Chan- 
nel, the first recorded name of which is a Greek 
one, signifying “TIn-ISLANDS"” (CASSITERIDES). 
When or in what way the Phosnicians ever heard of 
so remote a nook, so totally out of the beat and be. 
yond the horizon of all the nations then of any 
note, must ever remain a mystery, But certain it 
is that already long before the foundation of Gades 
(about 1100) they in some mannet regularly drew 
thence their supply of tin by a continental route 
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which traversed the whole of France. Probably 
they did not at first go over to the iglinds, but 
the natives brought the tin to them where their 
caravans waited lo receive it, somewhere about 
the mouth of the Seine, and-even further inland, 
if not as far as the Pyrenees themselves, A glance 
at the map will show how easy ‘it was, by sail. 
ing up the Seine as far as it Is navigable, then 
transferring the freight by a short land journey’ to 
the Sadne, then drifting down to that river's junc. 
tion with the Rhdne, and again down the latter's 
deep and swift current, to take any amount of 
wares to any of the numerous harbors on the Medi 
tervancan by the mouths of the Rhdéne, where 
would be stationed some of the so-called “ Tarshish 
ships,"—vessels of unusual size and peculiar build, 
adapted for long navigations and heavy [reights, 

13, Still, this route must have been hampered by 
many expenses and delays. Vor the country it 
traversed was occupied by a great many tribes, 
each of whom, of course, learned to make an caay 
profit out of the foreign traders by levying a toll on 
their ships or wagons as the condition of allowing 
them free and safe passage through their own re. 
spective territories, The Pheenicians were not a 
fighting people and always submitted to exactions, 
even extortions, having carly learned the power of 
wealth and its extraordinary capacities for smooth- 
ing every path; besides, their profits were so enor. 
mous that they could well afford to sacrifice some 
portion of jt for the sake of being allowed to pur. 
sue their business unmolested. At the same time, 
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they were never slow to find and take ways and 
means to elude irksome obligations. So it was in 
this case; they discovered that there was a way to 
the “Tin Islands” round by sea, the route we now 
know as that from Gibraltar by the Bay of Biscay 
and the, Atlantic. But to take this route required 
more than orditfary pluck, not to say recklessness; 
not so much on account of any deficiency in the 
ships or in the skill of the mariners, as because the 
Phoenicians had an idea that the straits which sep. 
arated Spain from Africa marked the end of the 
world, The great waste of waters beyond was to 
them the mysterious Western Ocean, into which 
their national deity, the great BAAL-MELKARTH, the 
glorious Sun-God, plunged every night at the end 
of his career, and whither no mortal was to follow 
him. He had protected his people in their distant 
wanderings; he had led them, in the wake of his 
own westward course, to these gates of the outer 
world, but here was the end, the limit, where he 
said ‘No efurther!” The two gigantic, towering 
rocks which mark the entrance into the straits from 
the Mediterranean, he had himself sect up as signs 
and boundaries; they were, and for all ages were 
to be, “Tim PILLARS OF MELKARTH,” beyond 
which to pass to further explorations would he Jtt. 
tle less than sacrilegious, Gades, indeed, the head. 
quarters of their western commerce, wealthy and 
splendid, a miniature Tyre, built, like the metropo- 
lis, on a rocky islet at some distance from the land, 
—Gades rose on the outer side of the sacred land. 
marks, but then that was only a continuation of a 
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> coast belonging to them along its whole extent ; and 
besides, the city wis sald to have been founded by 
the god's own order, imparted in a dream. [Tad 
fey not heen held back by this feeling of super 
stitions awe, who knows what further discoveries 
they might have made, One they ltd mike, but it 
was only accidental, and nothing edie of it except 
a few fables, which the Greeks later took hold of, 
and, touching them up with their marvellous fancy, 
worked out into beautiful stories. Tt appears that 
some Phwnician ships were carried out into the 
Atlantic by violent winds, and, losing control of 
their movements, “were driven by the tempest, 
after many days, to a large island opposite the 
shores of Tybia (Africa), blest with such fertility 
and such delicious air as Lo appear destined for the 
abode of gods rather than the dwelling of men." 
Evidently the iskind of Madeira! But the Pheeni- 
clans did not return thither, and left the group to 
be rediscovered a couple of thousand years ater, 
The love of gain, hawWevery scoms to have overruled 
even religious scruples, for the next thing we hear 
of are the regular trips of Phoenician ships to the 
«Tin Islands,” and if they did not found any per 
manent settlements in that remote and uncongental 
clime, there fs no want of traces to attest their 
presence. Thus, they hada station on the Isle of 
Wight, in the centre of the island, where it rises 
to a considerable eminence, commanding the rest, 
The site was so cleverly chosen, that when the 
Romans came, a thousand years later, they built a 
fort on the same spot, and that again was succecded 
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in due time by a strong castle of Norman construe. 
tion, the noble ruins of whichare much visited and 
admired under the name of Carisbrool Castle, 
The knowledge of the sca-route to the Th 
Islands” the Phoenicians kept strictly to them. 
selves, and were jealously watchful that no one 
should follow ‘and supplant them there, ag the 
Greeks had supplanted them nearer home A 
characteristic story has been preserved of a Pheonj. 
cian captain, who, finding himself pursued by some 
Roman ships which had accidentally strayed into 
‘those unfamiliar waters, and being unable to escape 
by stress of oars and sails, deliberately ran himself 
aground and drowned his whole crew and cargo, so 
as not to be questioned and found outa deed 
which was considered at Tyre an act of patriotic 
heroism. All this, however, relates to a much later 
period than that we have to deal with now, 

14. Tin was not the only commodity the advent. 
‘uous traders brought from their northern voyages, 
They were’ the only importers of another northera 
produce, the he yellow < amber of the Bultio-—merely a 
fancy article, it is true, an ornamental luxury, but 
not the less in great and general demand, and fetch 
ing extravagant prices, for it had become universally 
fashionable in the then civilized world on account 
of its scarcity and the mysterious charm which dis. 
tance lent it, It is well known that the resinous 
substance we call amber, the produce of inaccessible 
forests of submarine plants, washed ashore by high 
tides and tempest-beaten waves, is gathered all along 
the coast of Prussia. It has therefore keen con 
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» jectured and given out almost as a certainty, that 
the Phornician ships must have visited these se. 
cluded and most inhospitable seas, Later and more 
accurate study, however, has shown the improba- 
bility of their having confronted the dangers of a 
navigation round Denmark, and ventured into 
strange and nearly always stormy waters, so bristling, 
moreover, with obstacles iu the shape of reefs and 
cliffs, shoals and shallows and straits, as to make 
them nearly impracticable Lo any but native sailors. 
Tt has further been shown that, in very ancient 
limes, amber was found off the coasts of Tolland 
very casily accessible from IMngland, and, lastly, 
that the Phoenicians had established a caravan route 
across the whole of Germany, frum the Adriatic to 
the Baltic, It is along this route, which offered 
them many convenient points for bartering their 
Asiatic wares against Jocal products, that the 
greater part of the amber was brought to the moyth 
of the river Po in Northern Italy and then shipped 
down the Adriatic. + 

15, For the Phaunicians, although their chief re- 
nown ds based on their maritime expeditions, were 
quite as Intrepid travellers by land as by sea, On 
the Asiatic continent they practixed caravan trading 
on an immense scale; the great caravan routes 


of the Haat were almost entirely in their hands + 


{from the Black Sea to the Nile, over Karkhemish 
and Damascus; from their own citics, through 
the land of Judah to the southern marts of Ara 
bia; across Syria, through Damascus, to the Eu- 
phrates, and down the river lo Babylon, or by a 
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short cut through the desert to Assyria proper 
—Nineveh, Kalah, and the rest; lastly, from 
Babylon, across the continent, even to India it. 
self, at least to the mouth of the Indus. The 
latter point, howéver, they probably reached more 
frequenfly in large armed vessels of the same build 
as the Tarshish ships, They were the privileged 
traders of the world; the wealth of nations passed 
and repassed through their hands in its transfer 
from country to country, and in its passage enough 
stuck to these hands to have made the cities by 
the sea rich and prosperous beyond all others, even 
without the ever flowing source of income which 
their own factories supplied, and which, again, would 
have sufficed for a nation’s prosperily without the 
addition of foreign commerce on such a scale, 

16, As it was, the wealth and boundless luxury 
which the Phoenicians enjoyed at home passes all 
description and almost imagination, “Tyrus did 
build herself a stronghold,” says one of the ILebrew 
prophets,* “and heaped up silver as the dust and 
fine gold as the mire of the streets.” But the 
most complete and striking picture of Tyre in her 
greatest glory we find in sume of the prophet Eze. 
kiel’s wonderful pages, This picture breathes and 
lives before our enraptured eyes, and we scareply 
know what most to marvel at,--the poetic beauty 
of the description, or its almost dazzling vividness 
and gorgeousness, The prophet apostrophizes the 
queen of the Pheenician cities: 





* Zechariah, Ix. 3. 
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OQ thon that diwellest at the entry of the xea, which art the mer: 
chant of the people unto many islen ee ee thou, O'Tyre, linat said, 61 
am perfect in beanty ae Ty chy wladam and by thine underatand: 
ing thou hast gotten thee riches and Inet gotten gold and silver inte 
thy trensurea. Ty thy grest wisdom and by thy trafic haat thou in 
croased thy riches, and thine heart ix lifted up because of th; 
riche,» . and Chou hast said, (1am ce ged, Tait fa the seat of Gad, 
inthe midst of the seas? se. Thy borders arg by the heart of the 
seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. ‘Chey have made all thy 
ship boards of fir trees from Senirs they have taken cedars from 
Lebanon to make a mast for thee, Of the enka of Bashan they 
haye made thine oaray they have made thy benches of ivary inlaid 
in boxwood from the isles of Kin (Cyprus). Fine Hinen with 
broidered work from Egypt waa thy snil, Untt it might be to thee for 
an ensigns blue and purple from the isles of Hlishah {the Greek 
islands) was thine awning, ‘The inhabitants of Sidon and Arvad 
were thy rowers; thy wise men, O Tyre, were in thee, they were thy 
pilots... all the ships of the sea with their mariners were ht thee to 
occupy thy merehandise, «5 « Tarshivh wax thy merchant hy reason 
of the multitude of all kind of riches; with sliver, fron, Un, and lead 
they traded for thy wares, Javan, ‘Tubal sus Mesh ech (the Loninn 
Greeks and the mountain peoples of tho Taurus), they “Were Uy 
(itickersy they traded the persons of men and veysels of brass for 
thy merchandise, “They of the houve of ‘Togarmah (Armenia) traded 
for thy wares with horses and war-shoraes ani TT Many isles 
were the mart of thine hands they braught thee In exchange horns of 
ivory and chony. Syria was thy merchant, by reason of the multitude 
of thy handiworks ¢ they Graded for thy wares with emeralds, purple 
and broidered work, and fine linen, and coral and robles. Judah and 
the land of Tarael, they were thy (rafickera: they traded for thy 
merchandise wheat. «, «and honey and oll and batm, Damascus was 
thy merchant for tha multitude of thy handiworks, by reason of the 
multitude of all kinds of riches s with the wing of Telhon and white 
wook ... Arabia” (the prophet enumerates a number of Arabian 
tribes from the Persian Gulf to the Red Soa)". .. they traded for 
thy wares in lambs, and rams, and goats... . with chfef of all 
spices and with all precious lanes, and gold... . fy chatce waves fn 
wrappings of blue anc brotdered work, and in chests of rich apparel, 
bound with cords, and made of cea... + When thy wares went 
forth out of tho wens, thou filledst many people; thou didst enrich 
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the kings of the earth with the multitude of thy riches and of thy | 
merchandise... . ‘the ships of Tarshish were thy carmvans for thy 
merchandise: and thou wast replenished and made very glorious {0 
the midst of the seas." * 


17, “Thy wisdom and thine understanding," 
“Thy great wisdom and thy traffic.” ‘The wisdom 
of the moncey-maker, the understanding of the cun. 
ning trader—such indeed is the summing up and 
the culmination of the Phanicians’ moral worth, 
Money-making, the love of gain and accumulation, 
is not only the key to their national character, it is 
their character itself, and their whole character, 
Motive, incentive, sustaining power~ all is there; 
they develop great qualities: enterprise, endurance, 
industry, ingenuily—but these are all begotten of 
and animated by the love of lucre, and success to 
fhem is wealth, and therein is their pride, their joy: 
“Thine heart is lifled up because of thy riches,” 
Truly, if ever nation has been a worshipper af Man 
mon, has made its choice and clung to it, the Pha. 
nicians have been that nation, ‘They were lacking 
in all the qualities which have won for other races 
the name of heroic and intellectual; their ambition 
ran it but one channel. They were not a warlike 
or conquering people, not even a patriotic or free 
dom-loving people, LEver ready Lo meet an invader 
with tribute and submission, they invariably pre. 
ferred to pay rather than fight, ‘They were not 
alive to the shame of foreign rule, and bore it with 
equanimity so long as its demands on their treasu 


* Ezekiel, chs, xxvil, and xxvilf, 
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res were moderate and it did not interfere with their 
commercial operations. ‘They had ne amy, but 
foreign hired soldiers for emergencies; in the words 
of Eacklel (xxviii 10), “‘Uhey of Persia and Lud 
(Lydia) and of Put, (Libya) were in thine army, 
thy men of war: they hanged the shield art helmet 
in thee.” When actually attacked within their 
cilics, their homes, or subjected Lo excessive extor- 
tion, they coud? fight, like wild beasts at bay in their 
dens, and this they did more than onec, But they 
were seldom put to such a test, being far too valu: 
able subjects, too convenient agents and middle. 
men not to be treated, na a rule, with consideration, 
Thus they came through the five hundred years of 
Egyptian dominion and invasions unscathed and 
unimpoverished, rarcly refractory, never openly re. 
bellious, Even when they founded colonies, they 
were quite willing to pay ground rent for their set. 
Ucments, if the native population met them in a 
determined spirit and asserted their rights, and they 
frequently continued to pay such rent long after 
the colonies had grown into powerful communities, 
simply to avoid unpleasuntness, 

18 ‘They were not a literary or intellectual people. 
Although they invented the alphabet, they used it 
chiefly for purposes of book-keeping and short 
inscriptions, They have left ne poetry, ne histor. 
ical annals, no works of science or speculation, 
They do not seem to have cared even to publish 
their own very remarkable experlences and exploits 
these brought them wealth, what cared they for 
the fame? Had Assyrian conquerors visited such 

7 
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remote and unfamiliar regions as the coast of Spain, 
that of the Baltic, the (‘Tin Islands,” what interest: 
ing records would have heen left for our perusal | 
How the monotony of the military narrative would 
, have been relieved with 
touches of  deseription, 
giving briefly but graph. 
ically the most marked 
peculiarities of the land 
and the people, accounts 
even of their plants and 
animals! Nothing of the 
kind seems to have oc. 
curred to the Pheanicians, 
whose silence is especial 
ly tantalizing in the case 
of the “Tin Islands": 
We should like to know 
what Mngland was like 
two thousand years 2c 
They were not an imag. 
inative or creative people, 
acti but merely clever learn 
T4-SMAT Te PENT TAN TOL IN ersand imitators, Of the 
venra-coita (CLAY many arts they cultivated, 
not one was theirown. Their only original inven- 
tion was the purple dye—and that is a craft, not 
an art, Their sculpture, of which many specimens 
have been preserved, was only a transformation of 
Babylonian and Assyrian art. Nothing can be 
more hideous and shapeless than the images of 
their principal deities, mostly in clay, which they 
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carried with them on all their expeditions, Of 
their architecture we cannot judge, for when the 
day of destruction came, it was utter and complete 
and not stone on stone was left of their buildings 
Il came to pass, ay we read 
in the prophet Tackiel: 
«They shall destroy the 
walls of ‘Tyre and break 
down her towers... and 
they shall break down thy 
walls and destroy thy pleas- 
ant houses; and they shall 
lay thy stones and thy tim. 
ber and thy dust in the 
midst of the waters. 6. 6 7 
will make her a bare rock: 
she shall be a place for the 
spreading of nets in the 
midst of the seal * 

1g Thus through the 
cycle of what the Pheeni- 
ciang were wef, we are for ees 
clbly brought back to what rge—asitont i, SMart 
they eminently were, to Une NUTAN Thor, IN TERRAj 
vocation wherein they diss COT (lay). 
played unrivalled genius and boundless capabilities 
—that of business men and money-makers, And 
as it seems Lo be a wise and invariable dispensation 
that people, in laboring, however selfishly, to benefit 
themselves, should in some way, and independently 


eens emcee mrt 
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Pervert wememstewes sop! 


# Ezcklel, xxv. 
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of their own will, necessarily benefit others also, so 
the Phoonicians have heen the bearers, if not of spin. 
itual culture, at least of material progress to count. 
less tribes and places, which, bul for them, but for 
their awakening and -stirring contact, might have 
slumbered for ages longer in unconsciousness of 
their own powers ‘and resources, 

“In this respect,” says Frangols Lenormant, the scholar so often 
quoted already, “il is impossible ever to overrate the part which the 
Phoenicians played in the ancient world and the greatness of their 
influence. , .. ‘There wag a time, of which the culminating point 
may be placed about twelve centuries befure the beginning of aur era, 
whon the counting-houses of the sons of Canaan formed an uninter» 
rupted chain along all the shores of the Mediterranean to the Strait 
of Gibraltar, while another serics of similar establishments were 
stationed along the sea route (hit stretched from the southern 
exhemity of the Red Sea to the shores of Tudias ‘These counting. 
houses exercised an immense influence on the countries wherein they 
were established, Hvery one of them became the nucleus of great 
cities, for the natives quickly rallicd around the Vheenictan commer. 
cial settlement, drawn to it by the advantages {t offered them and the 
atiractions of civilized fife. very one, too, became a centre for the 
propagaiton of material clyilization, A barbarous peaple dues not 
enter into active and prolonged commerelal rekulons with a etvilized 
one without gradually appropriating the Tatter's culture, expectatly 
in the case of races so intelligent and capable of progsess ay wero 
those of Kurope. ... New needs make themselves felts the native 
covets the mannfactured producta which are brayght to hin, and 
which reveal to him all garta af refinemonts at whiels he had na idea, 
Soon the wish arises in him to find out the secret of theh fabrteation, 
to master the arts which create them, to profit, himself hy the ree 
sources his own country yields, instead of giving: them up in the 
shape of raw material to the alangers who know #0 well how to 
make use of them... # 


20, If we will try lo imagine how reviving, bene- 








* Fe Lenormant, “ Premierds Clviligations,” Vole, pe 158. 
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, ficial, truly ctvilizing, even in our own days, would 
be the regularly recurring trips of a pedler with a 
judicious selection of wares toa remote and secluded 
neighborhood somewhere on the outskirts of civ. 
ilization, especially if that pedler be willing to 
barter his goods not always for money, hut more 
often for such simple local products and materials 
as his customers can supply, we shall, by magnify. 
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ing the whole thing a hundredfold, form a tolerably 
fair idea of the blessings that everywhere followed 
in the wake of the Pheunicians. The resemblance 
would be the closer from the fact that our pedler 
would certainly cheat his customers as hard and as 
long as they would let him, that is, as long as they 
had not gained some knowledge of the market 
value of their own wares, and, probably, some skill 
in manufacturing them, so as to become compara- 
lively independent of their itinerant trader, If 
they were wise and just, however, they would not 
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grudge him his past exorbitant profits, even while 
reducing them for the future within reasonable 
bounds, but would consider that all schooling must 
be paid for, ‘Thus as cach one of the great nations 
that have in succession played prominent parts on 
the historical stage of the world seems to have 
had allotted to it a special mission, in accordance 
with its own particular powers and gifts, we teally 
might define that of the Phaniclans by entitling 
them, in a certain sense, without disrespect and 
without undervaluing their immense importance, 
the Pedlers of the Ancient World. Tt was in its 
time undoubtedly a. most necessary, most beneli- 
cent mission; yet one would hesitate to call it 
either noble or glorious, as Lhose epithels can never 
apply to a pursuit so entirely selfish and grossly 
material as that of wealth for its own sike., Such a 
pursuit, even while calling into play many splendid 
qualities, debases them by the use it puts chen to, 
and ‘the only sides of haman nature which {¢ de- 
velops fully and permanently are its Jowest | ones 
unscrupulous crafliness, deceitfulness, brutality, ‘and, 


qn occasion, cold-blooded cruelly, 
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t [tis but fair to admit that the Phoenicians had 
by no means a monopoly of those qualitics the 
combination of which goes far towards rds making up. a 
rather father repulsive. national character, An exceeding 
_sensuslity,—f é, attachment Lo all the matertal pleas- 
“fos and advantages 0 of Tife—a proneness to exclu 
sively material views ra of hth h_visibTe-and_invisible 
world,” With ast 

cl spiritual aspirations caulilae in gross immoral. 

a ity and dulness.of consci¢nee,—sucgh were the com- 
ni features penerally characteristic ot only of the 
Virtour branches or” Caan, bu the entire 
Tanitie race, with the vulltty aged alla te ng excep. 
Ton of the gyptiins, than whom there never has 
Bec “more spiritually inclined, contemplative 
Tation, All the numerous peaple gathered into one 
“ony under the generic name “gens of Canaan” 
«shared this remarkably well-defined common char- 
acter with the Vhosnicians, but without their genius 
—for to gents the utter certainly can lay claim in 

1 Particular lic. © This is why, with a 
hankering after material prosperity as absorbing, a 
spiritual callousness as impenetrable, “the other Ca- 
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naanitic nations never, even distantly, rivalled their 
brethren of the seashore, -favored, too, as these 
were in the peculiar conditions under which they 
developed,-—in either power or wealth, the Liltite 
confederacy alone excepted, and that only during a 
fow centuries, This same character of materialism 
and sensuality porvades the Canaanitic religion as 
well, and stamps it with the unmistakable mark of 
the race, as is but natural, For if there is a thing 
in which a race expresses itself most fully, and in 
ils innermost qualities, that thing is ils religton, 
What a people is, that, ina heightened and inten 
sified degree, a magnified form, its gods will he, its 
worship will embody, This is an inevitable conse. 
quence of the anthropomorphic tendency which is a 
necessily of the limited human nature,* and which 
an ancient Greek writer expressed most. strikingly, 
if somewhat coarsely, by saying that if ( horses” and 
oxen had gods, they would certainly imagine them 
in the shape of more perfect and powerful horses 
and oxen, A general sketch of the religious con 
ceptions of the Sous of Canaan will inelude the 
Phoenicians, although, as is the wont of all polythe. 
istic races, different communities did particular 
homage to this or that particular deity, and some 
local names, some local forms of worship produce at 
times the illusion of separate religions. It 7s ah 
illusion, The religion of Canaan—Phuwnicia and 
Syria—is in substance one and the same 

2, The religion of Canaan, like that of Babylonia, 
like that of eyary yace and ulna in the world, is 





¥ Sco & Story of chalden, Pp. 355-387 
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originally based on the primitive conception of the 
powers of nature as living: and divinely endowed 
immortal beings -or pods. But heyond this sim. 
ilarity, which extends to all mankind universally, it 
has a far closer connection, manifested in many 
exact coincidences, both of general ‘features and of 
details, with the Babylonian religioh,- a connection 
whieh will easily be expltined on the ground of king 
dred, when we temember that the Hamitic race 
must have been strongly represented in the mixed 
population of the old land of Shumir and Accad. 
In one way the religious ideas of the Canaanites 
may be said to have been an advance on the Baby- 
Jonian ones, since, not having the background of 
Turanian goblin-worsh{p Co work into their own sys- 
tem, and being moreover of a far less contemplative 
turn of mind, that system was much simpler, and, if 
still polytheistic, reduced the number of deities to a 
degree at least approaching monotheism. We find 
here no elaborate superstructure of sacred triads, of 
puzaling but profound finport ; no beautifully or 
dered system of phinetary divinities, with their 
many-colorad spheres and subtle influences on the 
fate of men and states, ‘Lo the Canaanites the 
world was a far less complicated affair, These 
dwellers in a Jand where barren sandy wastes and 
bald, rocky highlands alternate with the most luxu- 
riant, fertile plains and cool, wooded slopes, the un- 
reclaimable aridity of the desert with the eternal 
freshness of the sea,—where dewy, balmy nights fol- 
low on burning, breathless days,y—-where the surpass. 
ing loveliness of a showery, flowury spring is quickly 
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suceceded by the merciless, destructive blaze of a tor. 
vid midsummey, the children af such a land seam 
to have been especially impressed with the contrasts 
in nature, or what has been called the DUALISM of 
things, 2 ¢, their twofold aspect, Lhe opposite ox. 
tremes which face and balance cach other They 
saw that there was good and evil in the world, (both 

to them of a, purely physical nature.) There was 
\t {heat and coolness; drought and moisture + the rude 
ye +i glare of day and the mild glory of night, the former 
I set apart for labor and hardship, the manly toil of 
;mind and body, the latter inviting to soft indul 
gence, effeminate repose in the midst of all Lhe lux. 
juries and pleasures that wealth can buy and Icisure 
‘enjoy. And, in another order of ideas, there was 
the eternally creating and the eternally producing 
and nourishing power,—the masculine and feminine 
principle into which all living creation, pervaded hy 
‘the law of sex, naturally separates itself, the division 
which rules and harmonizes the universe.® Of this 
‘abstract division, the material one of heat and 
moisture, fire and water, seemed an apt embodi. 
ment and rendering; and in carrying out the idea, 
the fiery element, as the fiercer, more actively ener 
gelic, was naturally identified with the masculine 
principle, while that of moisture, as the milder and 
quicter, answered well to the feminine principle; 
the necessary union of the two to form a complete 
world, being perfectly symbolized by the fact that 
moisture is productive of life only when subjected 








* Seo "Story of Chaldea,” pp. apa~2y 5. 
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to the influence of heat, while heat is barren, unless 
tempered by moisture. mi 

3. In the material world, this dualism had its visi- 
ble representatives in the two great rulers of the 
heavens, the Sun and Moon; the Lord of Day and 
the Queen of Night; the source, of all heat and 
the dispenser of coolness and dew, (as the moon 
was long supposed to be); luminaries both, hence 
ofa kindred nature, yet how different in their ways 
and attributions! It was the sun, then, whom the 
Canaanites worshipped, 
calling him now Baar 
("Lord,” the — same 
word as the Babylonian, | ¥ 
Br), now Morauir 
(king), with occasional va- 
rialions, such as “Tord 
of Teaven,” or “ Ring 
of the City,"—and when BAALIM are spoken o 
(“pous,” in the plural), it is only the sun.gods o 
the different citics or communitics that are really, 
meant,—the same one sun-god, localized and appro- 
ptiated by the addition of city names, As to th 
female deity of the Canaanites, ASIMORETH (whom 
the Greeks have called AsSTraRtE), she is the 
Isyrak and Mynirra on Brent (* BAALATI,” 
“Lady,”) of the Assyro-Babylonian cycle of gods, 
scarcely changed cither in name or nature; the 
goddess both of love and of war, of incessant pro 
duction and laborious motherhood, and of volup. 
tuous, idle enjoyment, the greatest difference bein 
that Ashtoreth is identified with the moon an 
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wears the sign of the crescent, while the Babylo. 
nian goddess rules the planet Venus, the Morning 
and Evening Star of the poets. We have a Pha. 
nician cylinder of cornelian, representing the Baal 
in the shape of a tree or post, the rays which sur. 
round it, characterizing it as the symbol of the Sun. 
god, and accompanied by the Crescent, ‘The cyl 
inder which so clearly brings before us the joint 
worship of Sun and Moon, the male and female 
principle, is supposed, from the place where it was 
found by a peasant, to represent the Baal of 
Aphaka, a city on the western slope of Tcbanon, 
east of Byblos (Gebal), which had an ancient and 
very famous temple, 

4. Aswas but mect, the two principal cities of the 
Phoenicians had respectively placed themselves 
under the patronage of their two great national 
deities: Sidon did special homage to Ashtoreth, 

| while Tyre invoked Moloch under the local name, 
already mentioned above more than once, of MEL 
PKARTH (King of the City"), The temple of the 
god was the pride of the New, or island-Tyre, 
and stories were told of its magnificence which al. 
most surpass in extravagance those current about 
the great temple of BrL-MaKbuk in Babylon, 
HERopotus, the celebrated Greek traveller and 
historian of the fifth century Tc, tells us that 
he made a voyage to Tyre expressly to see this 
temple, of which he had heard as “very highly 
venerated.” “T visited the temple,” he continues 
with perfect good faith, “and found it richly 
adored with a number of offerings, among which 
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were tivo pillars, one of pure gold, the other of 
emerald, shining with great brilliancy at night.” 
Pillars of gold there have been; but pis of 
emerald, and that too of auch perfection as to emit 
fight Tp the dack, manifestly belong to fable, The 
pillar was probably made af the famous Keyptian 
green glass which mimicked the emerald,—a stone, 
ancient writers inform us, the casicst, of all to im. 
itate, Jiven in this shape, the ornament must have 
been one of immense value, 

g, Neither the Phoenicians nor any of the Canaan- 
itic nations were literary people; they were not even 
poctical people; at least not in the sense of writ. 
ing down and collecting in a poctical form the 
legends popularly current about their own gods. 
Thus they have left us, properly speaking, no my- 
thology, and, naturally, no Epos Yet the pocti- 
cal or imaginative facully is never totally absent in 
any, either rice or individual. So the Canaanites, 
like all other races, of course, did have myths,—Z ¢, 
presentations of natural phenomena in the form of 


enn aera’ 

poctical images, ;—oily Hie mye clid nat crys he did not crys. 
tallize intastarics ; indeed, they were net generally 
expressed in words, but rather in ceremonies, cus- 
toms, forms of worship, altempts at artistic repre- 
senfations, There is, therefore, no nation at whose 
myths it has been more dificult to get, They have 


had to be collected from the stamps of coins, frag. 
ments of monuments, few and insignificant, but 


lt Story of Chaldea,” pp. 28-299. 
t See Loidy ps a9, 
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principally from the natices scattered through the 
works of a great many wrilers, some of whom spoke 
as cye-wilnesses, and others only as reporters and 
compilers of traditions and of ather people's evi. 
dence, Among these the compilers of the Bible. 
books hold an eminent position, Also some of 
these myths the Phasnicians, in their wanderings, 
transmitted to the Greeks, and these,—the great 
story-tellers of the world,-—quickly condensed them 
into shapes of almost tangible reality} into tales of 
wonder and beauty, transforming, yet scarcely ob. 
scuring their foreign features. ‘Thus, from all these 
manifold and incoherent materials, the mythical 
conceptions of the Canaaniles coukl be gradually 
reconslructed,—piecemeal, so Lo speak, but with a 
completeness of outline which makes their peculiar 
characteristics stand forth very vividly and unmis. 
takably. 

6, Like her Babylonian double, the Canaanite god. 
dess was especially served and honored by women, 
Her temples were crowded with beautiful girls — 
dancers and musicians,—and her altars were minis. 
tered to by priestesses, frequently recruited from 
the noblest families. But the temple-building was 
of secondary importance ; it was the Lempleprounds, 
the sacred groves which surrounded it that were 
the principal sanctuary: the goddess of nature was 
best worshipped in the open air, under bowers of 
vegetation, which symbolized her eternal youth 
and productiveness better than any effort of art. 
Hence the finest trees were siered to her, especially 


the evergreens, and of these particularly, the cy. 
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press, which we have already learned from Baby- 
lonlan religion to know as essentially an emblem of 
‘Gvorlasling, life. The pomegranate was her own 
especial frit, feenuse of the thousands of seeds its 
pulp encloses, making it a striking emblem of fer- 
tility, Tor thesaiic reason fishes wi sacred Lo 
her; in many places it was considdéred sacrilege to 
eal of Kill fish; a well-filled, religiously-tended  fish- 
pond usually occupied some part of the temple- 
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grounds, and in ASCALON, where the goddess was 
worshipped under Lhe name af DERKW TO (see p. 114); 
she was represented under the form of a woman 
ending, from the hips, in the body of a fish. There 
was, besides, near that city a lake, very abundant 
in fish, A still more invariable and favorite aturlbu- 
tich, however, was the white dove; {t was looked 


upon as an cssentially holy-bird, which it wag sinful 
tokillfor food orspork. Ou the few representations 


of her temples which we have (mostly on coins of 


ae remeron 


* See “Story of Chaldes,” p, 268, 
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Greek islands, whither the worship of Lhe goddess 
had been carried by the Phavnicians), we see daves 
fluttering above the roof and around the stone of 
tall conical shape, which strangely and rudely pew 
sonifies the divinity herself.* 

7 But the principal feature of the worship of Ash. 
toreth has always been the sacred grove, whether of 
artificial planting or of nature's own providing, in 
wooded dells or on the slopes of Lebanon,—~as altars 
to Baal were erected by preference not so much 
within the walls of temples as under the open gky, 
on the top of hills, or any convenient eminence, 
Near the altar was usually planted a ‘sacred tree,” 
the AsukRAn,} cither a real tree or an imitation af 
conventional shape. In this manner the Baal was 
not served unaccompanied by the Baalath, and the 
worshipper was forcibly reminded of the dual nature 
of the One First Principle, or—to reverse the defini. 
tion—of the real unity of the divine couple, Wesce 
this symbol—the altar of ‘Lhe god and the tree of 
the goddess—on many Assyrian sculptures repre. 
senting scenes of worship, These are the “high 
places ” and the “ asherahs,” so frequently and wrath 
fully denounced in the Bible, the heathen abomi- 
nations into which Judah and Isracl continually 
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* This is the very oldest Canaanitic and Semitic itulfosm, somes 
Umes, as on the ilustiation No, 18, fninished with rude appendages, 
simulating a bead and aims; dut this isa later innovation, See also 
No. 7. 

f Another fom of the Saud Treo, the holy Life-symbol, familiar 
tous fiom Habylonian and Assyrian aculpture, and the signification 
of which has been fully ex * acd tu Story of Chaldea," p, 268, ff, 
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lapsed, and for which the prophets as incessantly 
reproved them, till Chere would, fram time lo time, 
arise a pious or repentant king who would sweep 
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20-—ASSYRIAN PORTAL ALTAR WITH ASITERAIL, (INEERIOR 

? OF A CAMD OR FORTRESS.) 
them from the land—to be restored by his succes. 
sors, generally by his own son, Thus {t is said of 
Josiah, king of Judah, a great religious reformer 
(2 Kings, xxiii), that} he burned all the vessels 
that had been made for the service of Baal, “and 
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for the asherah, and for all the host of heaven,"—~ 
“and he put down the idolatrous pricsts whom the 
kings of Judah had ordained to burn incense ¢u the 
high places in the cities of Judah and in the places 
round about Jerusalem; them also that burned in 
cense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and 
to the planets, and to all the host of heaven , , , 
and he brake down the houses where the women 
wove hangings for the asherad, .. ." ‘These hang. 
ings were of the richest tissues, mostly of fine pur. 
ple, lavishly embroidered; some served to make 
tents and pavilions in the sacred groves, luxurious 
resting-places for the worshippers who flocked thither 
ason some delightful pilgrimage or excursion, and 
who could think of no better way to honor the god. 
dess of joy and sensual pleasure than spending whole 
nights in feasting and jnordinale revelry within the 
sacred precincts, wailed on by the women and girls 
devoted to her service, and for whom this was an 
essential part of their religious duties, 

8, ‘To the Canaanites, the Sun and Moon—the 
masculine and feminine principles, as represented by 
the elements of fire and moisture, Uhe great Mather 
and Mother of belngs—were husband and wife, So 
with the Baal of Tyre, Melkarth, Ashtoreth was as. 
sociated with the title of “ Queen” (MILKATIN, while 
in Ascalon and the other cities of the Philistine con- 
federation they both assumed the peculiarity noted 
above, together with other names, and became, she, 
the fish-goddess, Derketa, and he, the fish-god, 
Dacon (from dag, fish, in the Semitic languages). 
Tn a temple of Dagon there was a statue of the god 
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which is described as having the face and hands of 
aman, the body of a fish, and below that again 
human feet, It is not difficult to recognize in this 
description an exact double of the Babylonian 
Oannes,* a resemblance ‘vnhanced by a tradition 
current at avery late period, and which attributed to 
Dagon the invention of the plough, making him the 
protector of agriculture generally and the dispenser 
of food, The name of one of the carlicst Assyrian 
patesis, Ishimi-Dagan (see p, 2), further points to a 
closer connection between the two myths than can 
as yet be actually proved by documents, 

9. This, however, was only a fanciful local trans- 
formation, The genuine Baal: ch.of- Syria and 
Phagpicia was a far mightier and more active being. 
The mast remarkable feature about him is his 
double nature, combined of good and evil qualities, 
SM whieloneny tie Tormer, now the fatter become 
predominant, until the one being splits itself into 
two, decidedly hostile to one another, The exces. 
sive heat of summer, which drics up the land and 
kills, that Js Moloch, the terrible, the devourer, the 
fierce Sumgod., The moderate warmth of spring, 
With its frequent mild and vivifying showers, the 
warmth that coaxes the seed into life and fosters 
the growth of the crop; or the gentle glow of au- 
tumn, which brings back the clouds, absent for 
months from the inflamed atmosphere, which feeds 
the thirst-parched, panting earth, clothes her with 
a second robe of green, and mellows her fruits— 











* See illustration No, 56 in tho * Story of Chaldean.” 
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that fs Baal, the benignant, the beneficent, the 
good Sunged. When his strength decreases and 
his glory pales; when his beams visit the earth for 
a shorter space cach day, distant and slinting, and 
powerless to stir the-sap in the trees, the seed “in 
the carth—then | Baal sleeps. or travels far away, 
somewhere in the West, and there is mourning for 
him among men, until the course of the months 
brings him back, and his return, or awakening, is 
jhailed wit tumultuous rejoleingy, a festival which 

io. There is a faianee passage of the Bible bear 
ing on this myth. It is that which tells how, in 
the reign of King Ahab, there was a sore famine, 
and four hundred and fifty priests of Baa, accom. 
panicd by four hundrud priests “of the Ash. 
crah,” assembled on Mount Carmel in the sight 
of the people of Israel, and were challenged by the 
prophet Elijah to make the fire of heaven descend 
on their sacrifice by their prayers. “And they took 
the bullock which was given them, and they dressed 
it, and called on the name of Baal from morning 
even until noon, saylug, O Baal, hear us, But there 
was no voice, nor any that answered... And 
they leaped about the altar that was made. And it 
came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them qnd 
said, Cry aloud: for he is a god; either he is mus- 
ing, or he is gone aside, ov Ae fs ia a Journey, or pers 
adventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked" (1 Sings, 
xviii, 26-27), The prophet's taunt is not merely 
amasterly piece of sarcasm, as which it is often 
quoted, but a direct allusion to the myth, It is 
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followed by a very remarkable verse, which brings 
before us the most extraordinary peculiarity of 
Canaanitic worship: “And they cried aloud, aad 
cut themselves efter thelr manner with knives and 
with lances, UU the blood gushed out tpon them.” 

11. ‘The meaning of this, to all appearance, insane 
performance is this: the priests, seving thefr prayers 
and offering unheeded, proceeded to emphasise both, 
by adding to them their own blood" and voluntary 
suffering, in the not unnatural supposition that the 
blood of men, and of his own servants at that, must 
be more precious in the Baal’s sight than that of a 
mere senseless animal, and the pain which they in. 
flicted on themselves of their own free will in his 
honor must have more persuasive virtue than the 
dying pang of a stupidly passive victim, Supposing 
the disappointment and fervid excitement to go on 
for some time increasing at the same rate and to 
reach absolute desperation, the next step would be to 
offer their own life, or that of one or several human 
victims, as a last means of moving the, Baal’s pity. 
This is a logical necessity contained in the very idea 
of “sacrifice,” in the sense which the entire ancient 
world gave to the word, And accordingly, the hor. 
rible practice of human sacrifices has, in very remote 
ages, been universal, Not one of the ancient relig- 
ios has becn exempt from it. But most of them, 
as far as our knowledge reaches, show only rare sur- 
vivals, half-obliterated traces of it, while it was r it was re- 
served for the sons. of Canaan to retain jf-not. ‘ali_Je-notanly 


downto ical ti times, not only to a comparatively 
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late period, but to a period so absolutely recent_as 
the first century of our era (A). 

“2, The word “sacrifice” is Tatin, and means 
merely a sacred act," any rite connected with wor 
ship. But it came to he applied exclusively to the 
rite which was fell to be the most holy, aweeinapts. 
ing, mysterious, to bring man most directly into the 
presence of the deity, into personal communication 
with jt--that -of offering gifts to it, Now gifts 
among men are offered on one of two impulses: 
that of lovey ~lokens of gratitude and general (rlend. 
liness,--and that of fear,--gifts of propittation : the 
latter naturally being by far the more coptous and 
costly, There is a third class of offerings which 
cannot properly be called gifts; they are meant asa 
bribe to induce the receiver ta do a certain thing 
which lics outside of his ordinary functions, to con. 
fer an extra favor, The costliness of such gifts 
would be proportionate to the favor demanded, and 
might be gradually increased if the receiver were 
found indifferent or ohdurately unwilling lo exert 
his power of behalf of the petitioner, Such a trang. 
action is manifestly more a bargain than a sacrifice, 
Then there are the offerings regulated by law as to 
time, quality, and quantity, which come more prop. 
erly under the head of dues, taxes, tribute, and 
which are cheerfully awarded to the ruler of the 
land on the understanding that he shall have of the 
very best that the lind produces, and in sufficient 
quantity, but shall abstain from taking more or all, 
ashe has the power and is admitted to have the 
right todo, It is evident that for all these gifts, of 
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whatever class, a return is expected in the form of 
material goods and advantages, Even love.gifts are 
no exception, for the giver certainly feels himself 
entitled to kindliness and friendly benevolence on 
the part of the receiver, and the powerful generally 
express these feelings by acts of graciousness and 
favor, It is only charity which bestows ‘its gifts 
without looking fora return, even in thanks, But 
that is a virtue which was unknown to the ancient 
world, and which therefore could not be reflected 
in its religions, 

13, Sacrifices to the gods exactly answer to these 
several classes of gifls to men; the feelings that 
prompt both, their motives, their objects, are the 
same, In order thoroughly to realize the very 
practical, entirely unromantic nature of the institu. 
tion, we must put ourselves in the ancient worship- 
per’s place, identify ourselves with his mode of 
thinking, and adopt the absolute, Intense anthro- 
pomorphism which’ pervades his conception of the 
deity,* The god to him isa king, “only more so,”—~ 
more benevolent, more beneficent when ina kindly 
mood, infinitely more powerful, and proportionately 
more terrible In his wrath when offended, He 
claims certain ducs and watches jealously that they 
shall be rendered him, Ife owns the land wherein 
he allows his worshippers to dwell. He has given it 
to them with all it contains and bears, to use and to 
enjoy. But of these good things a fair share is due 
to him, the Supreme Landlord, in common gratitude. 


* Seo * Story of Chaldea,” pp. 355-357. 
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Tlis should be at least the male first-horn af every 
domestic animal, the first-fraits of every’ crop, and 
a portion generally the tenth oof all the prod 
uets both of the sefl and of men's industry, to 
he paid in at stated periods, solemnly consecrated 
as festive al the nearest temple, Festive such 
cccasions mast’ be, and times of rejoicing, lest 
the deily receive the impression that Che debt was 
grudgingly and unwillingly paid, and in its angerat 
the slight and ingratilude, miy withdraw its boun 
tics, or even inflict chastisement, Tt is easy to see 
that the quantity of livestock and produce thus 
accumulated periodically at the various places of 
worship must have been something: cnorntays, Tt 
is also understood that a portion of the booty 
made in war—not less than the tenth of right be 
longs to the gods, whose faver his prospered the 
nation’s arms, 

iq, There were two ways of performing: the sacr. 
fice: the thing offered could be either destroyed, 
consumed on the alia by fire, or only consecrated 
to the use of the sanctuary, ‘The first way, the 
so-called hurntoffering, was of course the most com 
plete and direct. Te was supposed to convey the 
gift and the prayer or the thinkspiving: straight to 
the deity. TTence the expression constantly used, 
“The gods swed/ a sacrifice"; if they “smell a stdeed 
savor” the sterifice ia acceptably, Yattyly (Je 
HOVAL, “the Tord,”) smelled a sweet savor," says 









Genesis.* Toot Vahyeh amell an_offering,” says 
% We find the Identical eypresiloy in the Tadabar Kp oc) "Tho 


fads smelled a savor; the yada sinulled a xweed davon’ See 
“Story of Chatdea" pps 31, 35y. 
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David. On ordinary occasions it was only the live 
stock—the bullocks and the calves, the kids andl the 
lambs~-that were thus offered whale, with some of 
the produce of the earth, especially grain, flour, oil, 
But even that was rare, The more customary way 
was to slay the victim, to burn some choicest por- 
tions of. the.flesh and fat onthe altar, thén to lay 


aside an abundant supply for the priests and temple 
ministers, and let the people feast’on the rest. Of 
the liquid offerings—mill, wine, oil—some would 
be poured into the altar flame or on the ground,— 
(that was the drink-offering or libation)~and the 
rest would be “ consecrated ”’ like the fruits, and the 
greater part of produce of allsorts, for the use of 
the sanctuary and its servants, Thus an income 
was formed, sufficient to defray the repairs and 
adornment of the buildings and shrine, to provide 
for the priests and attendants on a scale of great 
magnificence, and to keep the temple treasury 
always well filled. On extraordinary occasions, when 
the sacrifice offered by an individual or a commu- 
nily was an “expiatory” one--7, ¢,, offered in atone. 
ment for some crime, in deprecation of the deity’s 
wrath for some offence or omission in the observances 
of worship,—or when the object was to obtain some 
great and uncommon mercy, personal or national, 
“consecration ” was deemed insufficient: the sacri- 
fice tnust be complete; nothing short of absolute 
renunciation could satisfy the offended majesty or 
merit a special divine interference. On such occa- 
sions whole herds and flocks and ship-loads of pre- 
cious wares have frequently been consumed by the 
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sacrificial flames, fel with the costliest perfumes, 
oils, and spices. 

1g, Tt stands to reason that the thing offered jn 
sacrifice, whatever it is, whether living or inanimate, 
must be the best of ils kind, unsullied by use, unin. 
paired in beauty, and unbroken in spirit and strength 
by work, Would aman present to his superior of 
to his friend a cast-off garment, a shorn sheep, a 
galled ox, a horse sore from the harness or saddle? 
And if he did, woukt not the receiver tum on him 
in well deserved anger, and instead of favor deal 
vengeance to him? Therefore the victim reserved 
for sacrifice must be perfect and without a blemish, 
the fairest in form and calor; Che heifer and the 
steer must not have known the ignominy of the 
goad and plough, nor the steed the lumiliation of 
obedience, or the female animals have been wearied 
with the cares and labors of motherhood, Besides, 
it would be irreverent Lo offer an animal after having 
drawn profit from it, in the shape of either work or 
increase. Naturally, too, if the animal is a favorite, 
or an especially valuable one from mireness and exe 
cellence of breed, the sacrifice will be all the more 
acceptable, and probably the more effienclous, as 
manifesting the preater and more ungrudping zeal 

16, It is but according to human nature that the 
veal and Javishness displayed should be tn propor. 
tion to the emergency or to the cause of especial 
gratitude. In ordinarily prosperous times, a god. 
fearing man would make it s point to do all that 
was right in the way of repuition sacrifices and 
family thankofferings: for births, marriages, sale 
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retuin from journeys, successful enterprise, and the 
like—but would not feel called upon to exceed the 
measure demanded of him by custom and law. It 
is when the heart overflows with joy or is wrung 
with anguish and terror that men ¢case to calculate, 
that they in a measure lose count of their wealth 
and the relative value of things. There are mercies 
so great and evils so oyerpoweringly terrible, that 
to requite the one and avert or obtain relief from 
the others, men under the influence of excessive 
excitement would hold all they own a cheap price, 
all their possessions, their own lives, their own flesh 
and blood. From these premises: first, the con- 
ception of a deity that can be won by gifts to per- 
form or abstain from certain acts, and who is in- 
fluenced in proportion to the value of the offering ; 
and, second, a state of fecling so overwrought as 
to have temporarily slipped from the control of 
reason, the necessary logical consequence will be— 
human sacrifices, human life being man's tnost 
precious possession, The line of logical seqience 
being straincd to the uttermost, the’ sacrifice of 
babes, of children, nay, of favorite children, not 
only as the purest of all possible victims, but also 
the most effective, since their immolation carrics 
to the throne of the deity, in addition to their own 
worth, the superadded sum of sacrifice wrung from 
their parents’ tortured feelings. 

17. Strictly speaking, the sacrifice of children was 
the deity’s duc in all cascs and at all times, as a 
portion of the nation’s wealth and increase. If the 
first-born of every domestic animal are demanded, 
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why should those af the master he excepted? This 
obligation we find formally and unconditionally req, 
ognized by the Hebrews, the only Semitic people 
whose laws are before usin their entirely. This is 
the notable passage (exodus, xxii. 26) wherein thts 
important point is laid downs “Thou shalt not 
delay fo offer Che abundance of thy fruits and of 
thy liquors, 7He firstborn af thy sons shalt thay 
give unto me Likewise shalt thou de with thine 
oxen and with thy sheep: seven days it shall be 
with its dam, on the eighth day thou shalt give it 
tome” Considering that human sacrifices, and og 
pecially of children, were a standing institution 
among other Semitic and the Canianitic races, 
there can be little doubt Chat originally, ty probts. 
torically remote times, this decree was understood 
literally and acted upon, When the Jews make 
their appearance on the hiatorical stage of the world, 
however, their conception of divine goodness ag 
overbalancing divine slernness is already loo ad. 
vanced to allow of such biarhiareus Ifleralness, and 
we sce sacrifice, a4 regards the human first-born 
only, modified into consecration, Still, enough of 
the original meaning of the key lingers in the peo 
ple’s consciousness to make a ransom necessary, 
which we see fixed at the uncostly rate of a pale 
of turlle-doves ar Live young pieons—an offering 
within the means of the poorest. (See Luke's Gos 
pel, ii. 22-24.) 

18 [Luman sacrifices are sa inevitably an outs 
come of the coarsely material and anthropomorphic 
conception of the deity common to the entire an 
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cient world, that we cannot be surptised if we find 
them accredited as of directly divine institution, It 
was but natural that the gods who gave men laws 
and taught them the practices of religion and all 
that pertains Lo a state of civilization should have 
instituted this most sacred and awful of rites, 
There are among the vatious natiors several stories 
and legends which embody this idea. One of the 
most remarkable is a Phoenician one which we find 
in some fragments quoted by late writers out of a 
large work on Phoenician cosmogony and theogony 
attributed to an ancient priest, SANCIIONIATIIO, 
said to haye lived over_a thousand years before 
Christ. In one of these fragments Wwe are told 
that the supreme god himself, once, “when a 
plague and mortality happened, offered up his 
only son as a sacrifice to his father, Heaven”; 
and in another the same account is given ina less 
meagre form, wherein the origin of it can be plainly 
discerned: “Il was the custom among the ancients 
in times of great calamity, in order to prevent 
the ruin of all, for the rulers of the city or na- 
tion to sacrifice to the avenging deity the most 
beloved of their childxen, as the price of redemp- 
tfon; They who were devoted for this purpose 
“Were offered mystically” (2. ¢, with ceremonies of 
mysteriously sacred—or mystical—significance, in 
memory of, and allusion to, the divine origin of the 
practice). For—the text goes on to say—the god 
(I!) had an only son, and “when great danger from 
war beset the land, he adorned the altar, and in. 
vested this son wilh the emblems of royalty, and 
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sacrificed him.” It is evident that the legend has 
been invented in order to explain the custom and 
lend it the consecration of divine authority, without 
which so monstrous a violation af Une loves of nature 
could never have obtained, Such legends, purport. 
ing to give the origin or cause of some particular 
custom, name, belicf, ete, have been so numerous 
throughout antiquity as to have been classed under 
a special namé, that of ATTTOLOGICAL MYtTUs (trom 
the Greek word adi, “ cause”). 

19, It is extremely startling to find in the Bible 
a description, terribly impressive because go simply 
given, of an undoubtedly historical occurrence, which 
is the exact reproduction on earth of the act which, 
according to the ancient tradition, takes place some. 
where among the gods. It is an incident of a war 
—(about 850 BC)}—between the Israelites and 
Moastrrs, a Semitic peaple very nearly akin to 
them, whose king, Mrsita, has left a famous inserip. 
tion showing him to be a very zealous worshipper 
of his national god, Kuemost.® “The Israel. 
ites rose up and smote the Moabites, so that they 
fled before them; and they went forward into the 
land smiting the Moabites, And they beat down 
the cities; and on every good piece of land they cast 
every man his stone, and filled it; and they stopped 
all the fountains of water, and felled all the good 
trecs, until in Kir-Haresheth only they left the stones 
thereof (a city a little to the cast of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea); howbeit the slingers went about 


* See Appendix to Chapter VI. 
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and smote it, And when the king of Moab saw 
that the batile was too sore for him, he took with 
him seven hundred men that drew sword, to break 
through unto the king of Edom: but they could 
not, hex he took his eldest son that should have 
retgned tn his place, and offered hin Jor a burntoffer- 
tng upon the wall, And there came great wrath 
upon Isracl, and they departed from him and re. 
turned to their awn land.” (2 Rings, ‘iii, 24-27.) 
zo. The ancient Hindus had a legend of some- 
what similar import. It was very old, and we no- 
where find it formally related. But it is alluded to ° 
in one of their sacred hymns as something well 
known, It appears that they had imagined the 
universal masculine principle in the form of a gigan- 
tic male being who is called Man (pay excellence), 
yet is represented as divine, the master of the uni- 
verse, who is all things that are, have been, and will 
be, and from whom all things procced, When the 
gods offered up the Divine Man as a sacrifice, says 
the hymn, spring was ils clarified butter (poured 
over the victim), summer (ls fuel, and autumn its 
accompanying oblation (offering of fruit and cakes), 
«This victim, born in the beginning of time, they 
immolated and sprinkled with water on the sacri 
ficial grass, . .. When the gods, in performing the 
sacrifice, bound him as a victim, seven bars of wood 
were placed around him, thrice seven layers of wood 
were piled for him... . Zhese were the first tustiti 
tions.’ By the immolation of the Divine Man all 
the worlds and all contained therein is said to have 
been created. Accordingly the sacred books of the 


if 
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Ilindug contain the most formal and detailed jn. 
structions about human sacrifices, on what occasions 
and with what ceremonies they are to be offered, 
—sometimes on an enorniaus scale, as many astyo 
human victims at one sacrifice, Of course, with 
jreater enlightenment and milder manners, these 
barbarities came into disuse, ‘The divine will was 
supposed to have declared against them and opened 
an escape for the victims, and the popular Iceling 
was, as usual, embedied in parables and stories, 
One of these tells of a youth who, when already 
bound to the stake and awaiting the mortal blow, 
prayed to all the gods in succession, and his bonds 
were miraculously loosened. Another story tells of 
a woman in a similar predicament, in answer to 
whose prayer a shower of rain was sent down on 
the already blazing pyre and fell only on that one 
‘spot, And when bloody sacrifices, even of animals, 
were in great part abolished, and offerings of cakes 
of rice and wheat were substituted, the humane 
change was authorized by a parable which told 
how the sacrificial virtue had left the highest and 
most valuable victim, man, and descended into the 
horse, from the horse into ¢he steer, from the steer 
into the goat, from the goat Into the sheep, and 
‘from that at last passed into the earth, where it 
jvas found abiding in the grains of rice and wheat 
aid in it for seed, This was an ingenious way of 
intimating that henceforth harmless offerings of 
rice and wheat cakes would be as acceptable to the 
deftly as the ving victims, human and animal, for. 
merly were, That the change could not be made 
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without alleging authority higher than men’s own 
feelings is obvious, for necessarily divine sanction 
was needed to abrogate a custom divinely instituted, 

at. This, of course, is the true meaning also of 
the biblical legend of Abraham sacrificing his son 
Isaac. * God-demands the sacrifice, but at the de- 
cisive moment stays the uplifted knife and@ substi- 
{ules a ram, thereby signifying his willingness to be 
content with the less precious victim,‘and spare the 
children of men, The same legend appears scarcely 
altered among those of the ancient Greeks: there it 
isa fair and favorite daughter whom a great king, 
her father, is commanded to immolate for the good 
of the people, and _forwhom a white doc is substi- 
tuted, Other instances might be quoted Trom the 
Tegendary lore of various peoples, all tending to 
show how increasing culture taught mena nobler 
and purer faith, the certainty that the deity, boun- 
teous giver of life and human affections, could not 
delight in wanton slaughter and the trampling out 
of the very feelings it inspired ag the holiest and 
sweetest in nature, 

22, Not so, however, with the heathen Semites 
and the Canaanites, Their fierce religion knew no 
relenting, their culture no softening influence. 
Owing to a peculiarly ruthless and sanguinary bent 
of their nature, a strange fervidness and readiness to 
intense excitement, they seem to have Juxuriated 
ag much in excess of pain as in excess of joy. It 
is ever thus with natures both sensual and emo- 
tional to excess, They are strongly inclined to 
effeminacy, and, by a strange but natural rebound, 

9 
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to revolting cruelly, and, on occasions, self-torture, 
The emotional nature has an insatiable er ‘ving for 
strong, even violent sensations, ‘The effeminate 
indulgence in luxury and material enjoyments of 
every sort, by producing satiely, bluats the capa. 
bility for receiving sensations. Yet they must be 
procured at all costs, so the cloyed) and wearled 
nerves seck them in more aud mere powerful tr) 
tants. Every natural feelings of the human breast, 
to be felt at all, must be heightened and intensified 
ahundredfold.  estasies of joy, cestastes of terror, 
csstasies of mourning; otherwise-—a blank, appar 
ent apathy, an almost lifeless calm, superficial and 
deceptive, however, 

23. Such Orientals have always been, such they 
are now, This is the secret of the majestic impass). 
bility, the scant and compassed words, the few 
and measured gestures which strike with a sort 
of wondering awe all who have any intercourse 
with them, They are not less capable of being 
roused Co frantic excitement than were their ances 
tors of three thousand years ago, but the modern 
conditions af life offer fewer aceasions, therefore 
the quiescent intervals are longer, and when ou 
breaks do occur they like Che unreflecting world by 
surprise, ax something incongruous and unexpected. 
Now as then, too, these outhreaka ave mainly due 
to overwrought religious feeling, Massacres and 
wars are all prompted and inspirited by fanaticism, 
aided by the maddening effects of the powerful , 
opiate stimulants in which they immoderately in 
dulge, 
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24, The ancient Asiatics found their supply 
of excitement mainly in the rites of their relig. 
ion, They entered into it with the intense- 
ness of nervous exaltation which was their breath 
of life, Whether they were celebrating the joy- 
ful spring festival, the reunion of the young Sun. 
god risen from the dead and the long Widowed 
goddess of Nature, or mourning his untimely end 
at the hands of Winter or torrid Midsummer and 
her bereavement, they excited themselves and each 
other, in the processions which were a principal 
feature of every festival, with shouts and wails, and 
nolsiest demonstrations of sorrow or exullation, as 
the occasion required, to the verge of insanity. The 
priests, leading the way, gave the example, and 
quickly reached the stage at which neither shouts, 
nor wails, nor tearing of clothes could satisfy the 
emotional nature let loose, when blood and pain 
alone could allay the nervous irritation arrived at 
its height. Then they would tear their flesh with 
their nails, wound and gash it with knives and lan. 
cets, The contagion spread, and in the crowds that 
followed great numbers vied with them in self. 
laceration, in inflicting tortures and mutilations 
on themselves. Nay, it was no unfrequent oc. 
currence to see some unfortunate fanatic fall into 
a sort of trance, and seck death under the wheels 
of the ponderous chariot that carried the idol. 
Thus a day begun with the dignified solemn cere- 
monial and gorgeous display so dear to the Ori 
ental fancy, was sure to end in a tumult of un- 
bridled, licentious merry-making if the occasion were 
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a joyful one, of hideous bloodiness and inordinate 
lamentation if sorrowful, ‘This kind of religions 
frenzy was stamped by the Grecks with the very 
apt name of ORG IEs—the Creek word «4 ouge" 
meaning “violent passionale gmotlien" and the 
religions which bore this violent character-—-4 ¢,, all 
the Canaanitic and Semitic religions of Syria and 
Western Asia generally-—are often called OkGIAsTIC. 
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fices were but a necessary culmination of such a 
state of mind. 

25, Nor will it be wondered at that the culture 
of these nations should have failed to humanize and 
purify thelr religions conceptions and practices. 
For, as was said above, what a peaple is, that, 
emphatically, its religion is, its gods will he; and, 
besides, culture brings out a race’s inborn gifts, de. 
velops its natural qualities lo their greatest: perfec. 
tion, Thus, then, we see that, far from falling into 
disuse, the practice of human and child-yacrifice 
increased in frequency and virulence,  Lrom being 
confined to times of war, drought and pestilence, as 
we are expressly told ft originally wits, we seo it be 
come a permanent and regularly recurring feature 
of Canaanitic worship,  ITuman_ sunerifices took 
place yearly in Pheenicit and in its colonies, | In 
times of public calamities, exuia saerifices were 
ordered. Tt would not, however, be reasonably ex- 
pected that such cruel offerings should have been 
laid on the altar of any divinily indifferently, Gen. 
tle deitics—-the beneficent Sun-god, or Ashtoreth, the 
mild fosterer of life—-could "not rejoice fir the de 
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struction of the existence which they gave: such an 
offering would have been rather an offence and an 
insult than a propitiation, But it was a mect one 
for the Baal Moloch, the destroyer, the fierce Sun. 
god (sce p. 115). Drought and pestilence were of his 
sending, and war, with its bloodshed and suffering, 
was his delight. When one of these plagues visited 
the land, or~as is so frequent in the East—all 
three together, with their accompaniment of im- 
pending or actual famine, then Moloch reigned 
supreme, The kindly deitics were forgotten, their 
rites left in abeyance, their pricsts and priestesses, 
for the time, unhonored, Then was the grim har. 
vest gathered for him, and the more desperate the 
danger, the heavier the visitation, the more lavishly 
was the god entreated, 

26, Owing to the scantiness of literary monu- 
ments left by the Phoenicians, we should know 
nothing of the manner in which these dreadful rites 
were accomplished, had not the Greck writers de. 
scribed with ample details what took place on such 
occasions in Carthage, the Phoenicians’ greatest and 
most powerful colony, as wealthy’as the mother. 
city, Tyre, herself, with which she never cntircly 
severed her connection, Even when full-grown and 
wholly independent, Carthage sent a yearly volun- 
tary tribute to the temple of the Syrian Melkarth, 
as well as a large percentage of the booty made in 
war, We may therefore safely presume that the 
religious bond was kept intact, and that the colony 
had, for what it did, the authority of the example 
and traditions of the metropolis, 
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27. Tt appears that there was in Carthage, A statue 
ef Moloch specially destined lo receive human 
burnt-offerings. Jt was colossal in size, made en. 
tirely of brass, and hollow. inside, Tt had a bull's 
head, the bull being a favorite emblem of physical 
“might, and therefore of the male principle in na. 
ture, of the Sun-god at his fiercust. The statue's 
arms were of monstrous length, and in its huge 
outstretched hands the victims were laid, which 
the arms, worked by chains and pulleys placed 
behind its back, lifted up to an apening in the 
breast, till they rolled into the furnace blazing in. 
side of the statue, on an invisible grate, through 
which the cinders and ashes fell, forming a gradu- 
ally increasing heap between the colossus’ legs, 
It is supposed that grown-up victims were first 
killed, but it is certain that children were consigned 
living to the horrible red-hot hands. No sorrow 
was to be shown, While being prepared for immo. 
lation, the children's cries were to be soothed with 
caresses, Most hideous and incredible as it seems, 
the mothers had to be present, and to repress thelr 
tears, their sobs, every sign of grief, as otherwise 
they would not only have lost all the credit reflected 
on them by the great honor thus publicly paid 
them, but might have drawn down the anger of the 
vengeful god on the community, and one unwilling 
offering, one begrudged victim might have defeated 
the entire sacrifice, nay, made matters worse than 
they were before. So weak-minded a mother would 
have been branded for life as unpatriotic and un 
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worthy. An incessant noise of drums and_ flutes 
was kept up, not only to drown the little victims’ 
cries, but also to heighten the public exaltation. 
The rite was doubtless accompanied with solemn 
dances, at least in Syria this was certainly the case; 
and hymns of praise and invocations were sung, as 
customary in Phoenicia and Canaah,—a sort of Lit. 
any wherein the name of the god constantly recurred. 
And if the priests had any doubts of the sacrifice 
being acceptable to him, they were bound to sup 
port and emphasize it by shedding their own blood. 
The Bible-writers, in speaking of such sacrifices, 
mostly use the expression ; “To cause their chil- 
dren to pass through the fire unto” or in honor off 
Moloch or Baal. Hence it has been supposed that 
in most cases a ceremony of consecration through 
fire took the place of actual immolation. But there 
seems to be nothing to support this hypothesis; in- 
decd, many passages are explicitly against it. In 
speaking to Jerusalem in the name of the Lord, to 
reprove the royal city for her backslidings and’ in- 
iquitics, Ezekiel says: “.. 0. chou hast slain my 
children and delivered them up, in causing them to 
pass through the fire unto them ;" and, a few verses 
further on: “.... because of all the idols of thy 
abominations, and for the blood of thy children 
which thou hast given unto them... .” Tor the 
Jews had so thoroughly adopted the custom of their 
neighbors and kindred nations, that they had a place 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, the valley of Tophet, 
specially devoted to the worship of Baal, where the 
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sacrificial pyres were constantly kept blazing and 
were often fed with child-victins.* 

28, On the principle that the gift ix acceptable 
in proportion as it is precious to the giver, the 
national sacrifices were to consist of none but ehik 
dren of the noblest houses, and when parents were 
convicted of cluding the demand the punishment 
was terrible, Once when the Carthaginians had 
been beaten ina very imporlint battle, the loss of 
which endangered the commonwealth, we are told 
that a severe investigation showed that the city 
nobles had for some time been in the habit of pur 
chasing and fattening low-born children and substi. 
suting these for their own offspring. ‘To this im. 
‘piety the anger of the god was attributed, and a 
national expiatory sacrifice was ordered on an 
unusually large scale: two hundred_boys..of the 
noblest ruling families ‘perished, and of the ‘par 
ents, some authors say that three hundredwwho 
had been guilty of the accursed malpractice vol. 
untarily gave their own lives. One shudders 
to think what opportunities were thus presented 
lo priests and to others for the indulgence of fam. 
ily feuds and personal grudges, Not until the 
reign of the Roman emperor, ‘Tbertus_ a _contem. 
porary of Christ, was the execrable custom offi. 
cially put_a stop to in Carthage, ‘Ihe Romans, 
then the rulers of the world, were not t_ noted for 
gentleness or tender. heartedness,, Yout when a 
Rona legion’ under the relgiy Of that emperor 


# See a Kings: anti. 104 Joreniah, vii, gts xix. 57. 
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came upon the priests of Moloch in the midst of a 
child-sacrifice, so great was their horror and pity 
that they not only dispersed the crowd, and re- 
Jeased the victims, as many as were still living, but 
hung every one of the priests; -after which a law 
was issued, forbidding the repetition of the unnat- 
ural rite in future. But there can be no doubt that 
it was indulged in occasionally and surreptitiously 
for another hundred years or ee fact, until 
Cluistianity gained a firm ho frican prov- 
inces ices of the Roman FE mpire,* 

“ao. Sometimes human sacrifices wore offered in 
gratitude, or in accomplishment of a vow, The 
Carthaginians sacrificing their fairest women.cap- 
tives to Moloch after a victory give us an instance 
of the former custom, while the latter is strikingly 
exemplified in the famous story of Jephthah and 
his daughter. “And Jephthah vowed a vow unto 
Yahveh and said: If thou wilt indeed deliver the 
children of Ammon into mine hand, then it shall 
be that whosoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to mect me, when I return in peace from 
the children of Ammon, it shall be Yahveh’s, and I 
will offer it up for a burnt-offering ” (Judges, xi. 
30-31). But a wholesale form of this kind of sacri- 
fice, “ vowing" or “devoting” things, animals and 
persons to the deity as a thank-offering for the re- 
ception of acertain boon petitioned for, was long 





* Seo Milnter, “ Religion der Karthager?” For a thrilling and most 
learned description of n child-sacrifice on a larga scale seo the chap: 
ter “Moloch” in Gustave Maubert’s Carthaglaian novel “Sq 
lammbo,? 
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preserved among the Jews, who called ft the 
Aherem, Tt consisted in: promising to “devote” to 
Yahveh this or that city, if he would deliver jt 
into their hands. a promise which meant. that 
the city with all.ils wealth should be destroyed 
and all that had life in it should be killed—all in 
honor ahd for the glory of Yahveh. The most 
complete instance of such a Aver ue or dovolion,” 
we have in the command laid on Saul by Samuel, 
as he sent him against the Amalekites, (See p.to,) 
And how strictly the fulfilment of it was demanded 
we sce from the denunciation hurled against him 
for sparing the life of the king and the finest cattle, 
Knowing this, we can well understand why Saul’s 
plea that “the people spared the best of the sheep 
and of the oxen to sacrifice unto the Lord,” availed 
him naught before the prophets what sense or 
merit was there in sacrificing a part, since the whole 
was “devoted”? In Deuteronomy (xx, 1314) 
we find the “devotion” of conquered elties erected 
into a law and sacred precept, Only, as this book 
_was written’at a much later time (about Roo WG); 
the rigor of the “kherem " is somewhat moderated 
and the law of death applies only to the males of 
the population ; slavery and confiscation are the lot 
of the rest, Were is the entire passage: “ And when 
Yahveh thy god delivereth it (the city) into thine 
hands, thou shalt smile every male thereof with the 
edge of the sword, but the women, and the little 
ones, and the cattle, and all that is in the city shalt 
thou take as a prey unto thyself, and thou shalt eat 
the spoil of thine cnemies which the Lord God hath 
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given. thee.” Accordingly we continually come 
across passages like the following: “If thou wilt 
indeed deliver this people into my hand, then I will 
devote their cities” (Numbers, xxi, 2-3) “And 
Yahveh hearkened to the voice. of Isracl and de- 
livered up the Canaanites, and they devoted their 
cities" (2 Kings, iii. 27) So littte doubt’is there 
about the sense in which the word “devote” is 
used in all these passages, that the‘ translators of 
the Bible have rendered it in the popular version 
by “utterly destroy.” 

And now we can at last close this digression, 
long, but most necessary for the right comprehen- 
sion not only of the very important group of kin- 
dred religions that has been called “ Syrian,” or of 
Western Asia, but of that most puzzling and intri- 
cate side of all ancient religions which bears on 
what has always been considered the great Mystery 
of Sacrifice. 

go. It is a pity that Sanchonlatho should be 
neither so late nor so authentic a writer as Bero- 
sus, He is said to have been, like the latter, a 
priest of one of the principal sanctuaries in his own 
country. Many doubt whether Sanchoniatho, as 
an individual, really did exist, there being no evi- 
dence thereto but a name bare of all personal traits 
or details, But what is certain is that the frag- 
ments preserved under that name contain teachings 
handed down by the priestly colleges of GmBaL 
(Greck Byntos), a city only second to Tyre and 
Sidon in commercial and political greatness, and 
superior to them in sanctity, It appears to have 


booed 
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been a sort of headquarters of priestly lore, of ye. 
Nigious legends and observances and sacerdotal au 
thority. Even in their sadly imperfect condition 
they pive a very elaborate system of the Cosmog. 
ony,* said to be that of the Uhenician nations, 
Unfortunately the account, Gransmitted in an ab. 
breviatéd yet ifitricate form by a Greeks weiter of 
the early Christian periad, himself a Christian, 
is so corrupted and inextricably confused hy the 
admixture of late Greek ideas and by most of the 
{ names being rendered into Greek, unaccompanied 
iby the Phannician originals, that it is scarcely possi, 
ble to disentangle the two clements. The result 
is very puzzling. A great deal has been written on 
| the subject without as yet producing much clear 
fness, ‘This is therefore not the place where we can 
! discuss those neverthcless most valuable and inter. 
esting relics, for at the present stage of our studies 
we strive mainly to unravel and record the genuine, 
original religious conceptions and traditions of the 
several peoples, ‘this, as already remarked (see p. 
70), is especially difficult in dealing with the Pho 
nicians and Canaanitic nations generally, and there 
is no likelihood of any monuments forthcoming to 
throw such light on the socalled ( Sanchoniatho 
fragments” as those ef the Mesopotamian states 
shed on tl authentic Herosus. ‘. 
31. That both the Cosmogony of the Phevnicians 
and their principal myths were nearly akin to those 








* Vor the meaning of the word kee “ Story of Chaldea,” p. agg fh 
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of ancient Chaldea is as certain as that their art 
was in great part derived from that of Babylonia. 
It is therefore without very much surprise that we 
mect with the Chaldean Dumuzi making his home, 
under the name of Abonis-THAMMuz, in the holi- 
est seat of Phoenician worship, Gebal. (* Adonis” 
simply means “lord, master,” and “is identical with 
the Iebrew word “Adon,” much used by the 
Hebrews as a title of God.) Tlowéver unsympa- 
thetic and coarse the Canaanites’ moral tendency, 
they could not rob of its poetry and pathos the 
beautiful story of the lovely Sun-Youth tragically 
done to death, Te was beloved by the goddess 
BAALAti (Greek Burts), the local equivalent 
of Ishtar and Ashtoreth, and taken from her by a 
cruel accident: * killed while hunting in the forests 
of Lebanon by the tusk of a fierce boar, sent, ac- 
cording to some, by his deadly foc, Baal-Moloch, 
the Viery. It was in midsummer, July, a month 
sacred among the Semites to the young slaughtered 
god. The river that flows by Gebal was named 
after him, Adonis, and it was said that in his month 
it flowed red with his blood, This pretty conceit 
was suggested by an actual fact: the springs of the 
river flow through certain red clay passes, which, 
becoming dry and crumbling in the hot season, 
are’ partly washed down by its waters, The myth 
ical sense of the story is evident. It is the vic 
tory of the fierce and wicked Sun-god, the De. 
stroyer, over the beneficent Sun, the fair Spring. 





#* See “Story of Chaldea,” pp, 323-326, 
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god, the bridegroom of Nature in her prime. Of 
course he comes to Hfe again, [lis festival was 
celebrated in early springs Te hegan in’ mourn, 
ing, with processions of wailing women, tearing 
their hair and clothes, crying out that the gad was 
* dead, calling on his name and repeating, “lidann/ 
allannle (Woe is wl") ‘Chey ladda wooden 
effigy of him, clothed in regal robes, on a bier, 
anointed it with oil and performed aver it: the 
other rites for the dead, fasting severely all. the 
while, The bier was carried in procession, followed 
by an ever inereasi 





sing crowd, with the usual extray- 
agant demonstrations of grief ‘Then the god's 
resurrection was celebrated with equally extrava. 
gant rejoicings, after the fashion of the race, and 
the air resounded with the triumphant cry of 
“ Adonis is living,” instead of the universal wail, 
“Thammuz is dead!" It need seareely be re 
marked that this festival in ils double aspect was 
of an essentially orgiastic charcter, One very 
pretty custom was connected with its that of the 
so-called “ Adonis-gardens." Te consisted in sowing 
seeds of several garden herbs and wurly plants in 
wooden boxes, so as to have them green and in 
bloom for the festival, to grect the awakening of 
the god, to whose yenovated power they moreover 
bore witness. These must have been something 
like our window gardens, 

32, The nearest approach to a moral conception 
of the divine nature that we can credit: the Pheent 
cians with is the creation af the divine group of the 
Seven Kawieim (“Mighty ones”) ‘They are no 
Fane csercenthcsonoee 
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new creations, Melkarth and Ashtoreth were of 
the number, and it is very probable that the five 
others were originally planctary powers, If s0, 
they underwent some transformations, and even 
received names significant of, the moral qualitics 
ascribed to them, One is “the Orderer,” and ine | 
vents the art of working iron; andther is * Law,” 
And all soven are said by Sanchoniatho to be the 
sons of “SYDYK, the Just,” or, as we might perhaps 
render the idea, if not literally the name, of Justice. 
The most original feature about this group is the 
addition to it of an cighth Kabir, higher still and 
greater than the rest, although called their brother, 
His name was EstIMUN, (the word means simply 
“the Righth”), and he was understood as concentrat- 
ing in himself the essence and power of all the others 
—a desperate but lame effort towards monotheism, 
The Kabirim represented the divine Intelligence 
and Allwisdom in every aspect, and while they 
were the guardians of the nation’s political and 
social organization, the inventors of the arts which 
ensured its prosperity, above all of ship-building, 
navigation and the working of iron, they were also 
{ts religious teachers. The fragment of Sanchonia. 
tho closes with the declaration: “These things the 
Kabirim, the seven sons of Sydyk, and their cighth 
brother, Eshmun, first of all set down in their 
records .... and they delivered them to their suc. 
cessor's and to foreigners, . . .’ Consequently the 
Phoenicians considered their sacred writings as re- 


vealed by the Kabirim, just as the Babylonians 
cascribed the. revelation of their own to their most 
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ancient god, Ea, the Oannes of Rerosus. These 
“records must have heen preciously treasured, 
sinee they had priestly colleges, and even a city 
eled “the City of Books ° (Siviath-Sepher), and 
it is very strange that not the Teast trace of them 
should have turned up. 

33. It is scarcely needful to state that wherever 
the Pheenicians had commereitl settlements or col 
onies they carried their pods and their worship. 
This was the case with all the Greek and Ttalian 
islands, and many portions of the Greek continent 
also, especially along the castern shore of it, The 
pliant and receptive mind of the Greeks adopted 
them ina great measure, and amalpamated them 
| with their awa beliefs and ideas, bringing lo bear 
on them their own poetical genius, and thus subject 
ing them to a transformation which made the old, 

, tude, barbaric forms unrecognizable, except to the 
eye of practised scholarship, 


sae 
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1, Tre blank of nearly two hundred years which 
occurs in the monumental history of Assyria after 
the brilliant incident of Tiglath-Pilescr's reign (sec 
p. 63) gave us an opportunity of taking a long excur- 
sion to the citics of the sca-shore without doing an 
injustice to our mastersubject, When next we 
turn our eyes to the valley of the Upper Tigris, the 
roth century B.C. is drawing to its close, the cloud 
has lifted from Nineveh, and the Assyrian lion is 
stronger and hungrier than ever, An uninter- 
rupted linc of mighty warrior-kings now holds the 
throne, perhaps a new dynasty, with, fresh ener- 


‘gies and a vigorous military organization. These 


we can follow in their succession and their exploits 
with an case and certainty very refreshing after the 
almost hopeless gropings of carly chronological re- 
search, thanks to a peculiar and very practical insti. 
tution of the Assyrians, contrived by them for the 
express purpose of keeping up a system of reliable 
dates, 

2, It appears that, from vary remote times, it was 
usual to name each year after one of the great mag- 
istrates of the state, The year was they designated 

To 145 
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as the “Taam” of SoanbkSa, Tt is thought by 
‘many that the magistrates themselves, tn their 
capielty of time-keepers, had the special ute of 
Tenay in addition to the ithe hey held from thei 
oMece, Modern scholars have rendered the word by 
Evonyus,® ‘This office seems to have heen cons 
sidered a great tistinetion, for we find none but the 
highest dignitaries Invested with tt, Every king was 
Hamu a least once, generally the second full year 
of his rein, (‘The king counted his regnal years not 
from the day of his accession, but from the begin. 
ning of the next year; whatever remained of the ald 
year was simply called the beginning of the reign”) 
In his second year, then, the king was Zama y aller 
him came, in more er lesa regular rotation, the fim 
fan ovgengral of his forces, then his chict minister 
of state, Lhen a functionary whom George Smith 
supposes to have been the head of the priesthood, 
then an officer whom the same scholar defines asa 
sort of aide-de-camp to the king; after these followed 
the governors of provinces and fimpottant cides, 
Assyrian_or conquered Of course lists of the 
eponyms with their veapective years were carefully 
kept, and the manner of dating waa something like 
this: “Tourth year of Shalmaneser, Aya So-and 
So;” or “Second year of Shalmaneser, Zain—the 
King.” Tow far back this custom began we do not 
know, for the lists which have been found take us 
only to about goo Wc, No less than four copies of 
Jin Jists have been exhumed, greally injured and 
even ciased in places, but the fragments fitting inte 


* See explanation of the woud in Story of Chaldeay” iy 134 
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each other and completing one another so beauli- 
fully that, by the simple expedient of wiiling them 
out in four parallel columns, an uninterrupted and 
fully reliable scheme of reigns has been obtained, 
covering over two hundred years (about 900 Lo 666 
nc). This is the famous so- called Assyrian TEpONYM 
CANON, i éy “authentic table of Eponyms.” A 
further and still greater help has been derived from 
the discovery of tables of eponyms with a shout 
notice attached of the principal fcature of cach 
year; for instance, (Expedition) to Babylon,” o1 
“to the land of Natri,” or “to the land of Cedars,” 
or “In the land,” the latter meaning that the king 
had not gone out of Assyria that year—a very un. 
frequent notice, An eclipse opporlunely mentioned 
in onc of Lhese tables furnished the means of firmly 
locating the entire row of dates, This result was 

_ especially desirable for this particular period, be- 
cause il is the period when the history of Assyria 
and that of the Jews are in constant collision, 
Almost every event connected with Assyria men- 
tioned in the Bible is faithfully recorded in the his- 
torical inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, and the 
Eponym Canon enables us to correct the somewhat 
loose chronology of the Jewish historians, who kept 
no such yearly record and were too much given to 
deal in averages and round figures for perfect ac- 
curacy. 

3. When Assyria emerged from that long spell of 
inactivily and obscurity, and once more stepped 
forth aggressively upon the slage of the world—Acr 
world—that stage was greatly altered. The Hittite 
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power, which even in the Gime of ‘Tplath-Tiloser J, 
had virtually ceased to exist ax an independent 
empire, or, more correetly, ad i Compact confeder 
acy,vis now allayether broken up, and though 
Karkhentish still retains considerable impartanee, it 
is more as at wealthy station on one ef the great 
commercial high-roads (see px 31), and as a seat of 
national worship, Chan as a political centre. ‘The 
Aramivans have come to the front, everywhere sup. 
planting the Tittites and driving: many of them 
north, towards the passes of the Amanus and Taurus 
ridges. Aram has become it powerful and united 
‘nation, under the rule of kings who have established 
‘their seat of empire in Damascus, (See p. 56.) 
But it fs net only the Acanieans’ steady pushing 
from the Euphrates westward Chat bas displaced or 
overruled the ancient Tittite power, They have 
been pressed upon from the south by the Jows, who 
have gradually, in the couse ef several hundred 
years, oceupied the lands around the Dead Sea and 
dlong both-sides of the Jordan, that “land. of 
Canaan" which they firmly believed to be their own 
promised patrimony by right diving, and of which 
they tool: possession by dint of stubborn determina. 
tion and ruthlygs cructty, ‘Thus, adhaugh the his. 
torical inscriptions of this period make frequent 
mention of the “cilies of the Bhatti” (Hitutes), 
the “fand of the Bhatti,” the word has become a 
vague geographical designation, meaning ina gen. 
eral way the land and cities of what has later been 
called Syria, the people thus designated belng as 
often of Aramwan as of Iittite race. 
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4. A change has also come over the great trading 
communitics of the seashore, The supremacy of 
Tyre, which had begun to supplant that of Sidon 
among them, has become more and more confirmed, 
and the people are no longer known, as in the oldest 
times, under the general name of “ Sidonians,” 
The colonizing process is going dn more actively 
than ever; only whereas the first colonies which 
followed on the exploration of the Greck seas and 
islands were for the most part Sidonian, the later 
and more distant ones (see p, 90 on Gades and Tar- 
shish) were sent out from Tyre. More and more 
distant they were, because the Greeks had ousted 
the Phosnician traders from their own waters, and 
had, very naturally, established there their own com. 
merce and merchant navy. More and more fre 
quently, too, the old hive sent out new swarms, be, 
cause more and more closed in and cramped for 
room by the advance and spreading of Aram and 
Israel in the Teast, and in the South of another 
nation, the Pelishtim (Philistines), new comers of 
a different and probably European race, In the 
Bible they are said to have come from Karlrror, 
an island far away in the West. This is thought 
to be none other than Crue, the largest and most 
southern of the Greck islands, but not with any 
degree of certainty. It is the more hopeless to 
obtain anything like reliable authority on the origin 
of this warlike people, so interesting from its long 
conflict wilh the Jews, because they appear to have 
been promptly Semitized, as shown by their proper 
names and by their religion. We have already seen 
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jthat they worshipped principally Dapon and Ata. 
pee (Derketa), the Wshgod and Fish-oddess, 
}(See p. tr) In oncof their cities, Aklsaron, the Sun 
ie was honored under it pecullar name and aspect, 

that of BAal-zunun, “the Lord of Mies,” Ae, the 

' 

and decay, from’ which new life springs in another 
form, Still Che Phillstines are said to lave retained 
many peeuliuriies, and never Co have adopted con 
tain customs and ceremonies very current in the 
Semitic workl, All this would point to a probabil. 
ity of their having oriinally been a band of foreign 
adventurers, who look possession of an already set. 
tled and organized Semitic country, and established 
there a military royally and aristocracy, ov ruling 
class, Towever that may be, history finds them as 
a strong and united confederacy of five principal. 
ties, with five capital cities: GAZA ASUKALON, ASI 
Dor, Gati_and AKKARON _(EKRON). ‘These are 

Tues "kings" 9 of the Vhilisliges, who kept Saul 
and David'sg busy, and so harassed the Jewish farm. 
evs with their dupredations that they lost all cour 
aye ty till and Lo sew, knowing they would not reap, 
and began to hide in caverns wid in woods. 

§. But the greatest change in the general scene. 
shifting that had taken plage in the Semitic and 
Canaanitic world was that which had converted a 
few wandering tribes of the desert first Into a set. 
Wed tural population and holders of cities, with val. 
fant chieftains and princely ruling families, then into 
a powerful kingdom, arganized after the model of 
the most pompous and absolute Oriental monarch 


ec ds of corruption,” the corruption of death 
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tes, Yet il was a popular monarchy too; for it 
arose out of the struggles of the nation for liberty, 
and the crown was the reward of ils deliverers, en- 
thusiastically bestowed, not begrudged, nor bowed 
to in servile abasement, The century that clapsed 
after Tiglath-Pileser I. (1100-1000 3B.) saw the con- 
flict between the Philistines and the Jews’ reach a 
climax most disastrous to the latter, since they act- 
ually had to suffer the presence of Philistine gov. 
ernors within their strongest cities, and, according 
to one, perhaps exaggeiatled, tradition, were forbid- 
den by their haughty oppressors to bear arms or ex. 
ercise the smith’s and armorer’s craft, It was by 
killing one of these governors that Saul and his son 
Jonathan, princes in the tribe of Benjamin, began 
their heroic and adventurous career, But not for 
them to taste were the sweets of royally, Theirs 
the toil of constant warfare, not against the Philis- 
tines alonic, but other neighboring peoples as well; 
thelrs the arduous cares, the heavy responsibilities 
of national leadership in critical, dangerous times, 
theirs the bitter death of the vanquished on the 
battle-field. Tor David, the chosen of Judah, the 
royal outlaw and frecbooter, it was reserved to wear 
in peace and prosperity the crown which had had 
nayight but thorns for Saul, which he had volunta- 
rily laid down with his life in weariness and hope- 
lessness of spilil, ‘To David it was given to accom. 
plish the task of deliverance, and to unite the scat 
tered forces of a people, conscious indeed oft, 
unity of race, but politically inefficient from being 


hy 
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broken up into many independent communities— 
the tribes, “Chis he achieved: by girding (he land 
around with fort s by substituting a standing 
organized army for the lemperary, treegakus arma. 
ments, always eager Co disperse again, of the time 
of the Judges, and a central government for the old 
patriarchal ruleof the councils of clders, ‘These 
changes he most effectually achieved hy building 
himself a coydl cily on a well siluntedt hill, Jerusa. 
LEM, and especially by setting up his own royal 
sanctuary as the only holy place of Uhe nation. 

6, For hitherto there had been many holy places 
of worship and pilgrimage, and to each had offerings 
flowed unceasingly, and some were held peculiarly 
sacred by one tribe, some by another, Also, mon. 
otheism, though professed in theory, was as yet 
far from being consistently conformed to in practice, 
Teven idolatry was not yet strictly abolished 5 tt was, 
by ihe Bible's own showing, at least, tolerated. 
Private men, if wealthy and influcatial, could have 
chapels or ganctuaries of their own, dedicated of 
course to Yahveh, nat to any of the foreign Baals 
—“ abominations,” as they were popularly spoken 
of—and maintain priesta of thelr own to minis 
ter at thelr altars; and i¢ must have been by no 
means unusual to cosine in them idols, meant, as 
images of Yahvel.* The eatublishment of “tie 





* See Judges, vu, aq-a (stary of Gldeon) ; xvil, and. xvlit (story 
of Micah, his teraphim and his priest); 1 Samuel, xix, ro-rz (atory 
of Davidl’s escape). 
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royal sanctuary for the enthronement of the great 
national shrine, the Ark, in Jerusalem, was not only 
a necessary religious move in the right direction, 
but also a wise and deepdaid political measure, 
Nothing keeps communities so-enduringly apart, 
even when professing a common faith, as Separate 
sanctuaries; nothing more quickly and solidly 
cements (hem into one nation than a common 
sanctuary, Veople whose best feclings, highest 
thoughts, and most sacred hopes tend towards one 
centre, meeting and blending there on common 
ground, weaned for the time from worldly rivalries 
and animosilies, cannot but become enclosed in a 
strong bond of brotherhood and good-will, When 
David's _sc s son and successor, Solomon, built the 
temple on. on. Mount” Mo siah, and it was proclaimed 
the only] high place at which it was lawful for 
Valivch's peopleTapray a and sacrifice, the seal was 
set on the work begun by his father, a work which 
endured through all ages down to our own day, 
But for that command, and but for that memory, 
the Jews might in after times, like all conquered 
people, have amalgamated with the conquerors and 
lost their political consclousness, As it is, that 
memory and that command, which they consider as 
bigding even yet, have kept them apart from all the 
nations among which they have been scattered, so 
that dwellers in many lands as they have been and 
are now, they still keep together morally, all dis- 
tances notwithstanding, and consider. themselves 
emphatically a separate nation. 
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% The reign of Solamon (middle of tenth cunt. 
my We) represents the clas of splens 

Solomon “der and pawer retched hy [ehrew roy. 
oliiyes ally Tle is the ideal of Che pee alian dete’ 


mikile of 
Se of ruler that any be called the Oriental 
despot of the pend type, with its strange 
Mixture of fare qualities al ydaplortons dove of 
display, of wisdom and croelty. Tis passion for 
building, the seale on which he indie it, and dhe 
manner, temind one of the  Lhyloniin and 
Assyrian monarchs. Mressedl poungess of hahorers 
— strangers that were in the land of Tsriel 
worked under thot of overseers: 70,0000 ity 
hearers of burdens,” 8000 ne" hewers in the 
mountains,” besides whieh a levy ef 30,000 men was 
sent Into Lebanon to cat cedures ait bratk stones 
amd the burdens which he laid on hiss people were 
very heavy, as they nevds inust have been ta meet 
the outlay. Tor fie Intd mare te defray than the 
actual expense of building: he dd to pet foredga 
artists to decorate his constructions, the Jews having 
been refased by nature (he taventive ficully io the 
arts, wilh the exception of inusie and pockry. Te 
applied to his ally, Tinun, king of ‘Tyre “for TE 
nun was ever aloverof Dawid te send tii artists 
and skilled workmen to teach hiv awn people, anil 
do the finest work themaclves, engaging: to maintain 
them ad hiv own cost. Tffram did all that he was 
asked, furnished the cedar said fietrees, sind) even 
supplied his friend with loans in pold, “secording to 
all his desire.” Vor whieh, after twenty years, when 
all the building way dong, buth "the house of Yale 
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veh" and “ the king’s own house” (the former tak 
ing seven years and the latter thirteen), Solomon, un- 
able afler so great a strain on his finances to pay in 
money, was fain to give up to his royal creditor 
twenly cilics near their mutual boundaries, It is a 
great misfortune for the history of art that Solo- 
mon's constructions should have'been so utlerly 





e 
A1.e-GROUD OF CEDARS IN JIANON, 


destroyed, for the detailed description preserved 
in the Bible (1 Kings, vi, vily 1 Chronicles, ili, 
iv.) is somewhat confusing and very difficult to im. 
aghne without something to illustrate it, and these 
lwo buildings must have been masteipicces of that 
Phesnician art which we know to have been bor- 
rowed in about equal parts from Babylon and from 
Egypt, and to have been very perfect in ils work. 
manship, but of which so little is left for us to 
judge by. 
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KkTn thorough, furseeingg statesnmumhip Sala. 
mon was probably inferior tu his father, David, 
His policy wis te nike frienels far ite neste, aad to 
secure himself a peneeful reign, and, though he ste 
ceedadl very fairly, yet Che resnl@ was neither so 
complete nor se hastings as he surely: wished it to be, 
Tle strove to aveomplish his phuns after a character. 
istcally Oriental fedhions by niameraiut murrtayes 
with daughters ef all the suvreunding: princess, Tis 
chief queen was an Egyptian princess, for whom he 
built a separate palace: near his own, THs: hivem 
became unusually extensive event forian Oriental sev. 
ereign, for whom, according ta Oriental notions, a 
numerous haven isa necessary and seemly aark of 
royal state, and contained princesses af the Sido. 
nians and the Tittites, of the Moubites, Amnionites, 
Bdomites: --of all Che nations with whom Israel had 
waged ware rom this he was ded to build "high 
places" (0 foreign pots: “And se did he for all 
his strange wives, whieh burnest treense ancl saert. 
ficwd unto their gods” But it certainly was done 
quite as much for the sake of coneiliating: his 
wives’ families and countrymen, and foster ine 
ternational intercourse and commeree, fer Jorusit« 
lem quickly beeame a notable mart of trade. Of 
this condescension, though apparently dictated by 
sound poticy, the effets were disastrous, for the 
friendship was not niatintained a moment longer 
than convenient ta all parties, while the Jews? in- 
domitable hankering after the worships of their 
Semilic and Cunaanitie neighbors wis filully en 
couraged, and Jerusalem beeame the heahyuarters 
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of the very abominations which her founders so 
strongly deprecated and denounced, And the 
yoke which Solomon had Jaid ona people hitherto 
independent and masterful had been so exceeding 
heavy that the sinews that had borne it relaxed the 
moment his hand was taken from their necks by 
death ; and when his son refused ‘in insulfing Jan. 
guage to lighten their burdens, the warcry was 
raised: “To your tents, O Israel!” and ten tribes 
seceded from the house of David, choosing a king 
for themselves, and only Judah followed David's 
grandson and his sons after him, Henceforth, then, 
there were two kingdoms, that of Isracl and that 
of Judah, Revolts, palace revolutions and violent 
changes of dynastics were of frequent occurrence in 
the former, while the house of David reigned in the 
latter to the end, son after father, uninterruptedly, 
The mutual attitude of the two kingdoms was gen- 
erally hostile, often bursting into open war, This 
afforded a welcome chance of aggrandizement to the 
new monarchy of Damascus, which followed the 
simple and practical policy of playing one off against 
the other, and ¢o all the older enemies of Israel, 
especially Moab, who at this period became ex- 
tremely ambitious and aggressive, displaying qual. 
itigs which are concisely hit off in a couple of lines 
of the prophet Isaiah: “We have heard of the 
pride of Moab, that he is very proud; even of his 
arrogancy, and his pride and his wrath,” ; 
9. If, as has been thought likely, the temporary 
abasement of Assyria, of which the causes are un- 
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known, was indiveetly bromyht ahaut, or at least 
audated, by the apgnuidizement of so natny neigh. 
hors on whom ‘Tiphith Pikeer would have looked 
down with contemplueiws wonder diel he been ane 
avare of their humble bepinningssy, i isthe not iim 
probable that the splitting of the Jewish Inonurehy 
and the dissension Chit were rife between all these 
restless cud jealous nations mity have in some de. 
free favored the resumption hy his comote succes. 
sors of his conquering cies The people shall 
he oppresseh? sitys the prophet, every) one by 
anather, and every one hy his neighbor's and, lo! 
Asshur stands before them, and "ait is in’ his heart 
to destroy, and to cut off nations not i few." 
(Isaiah, vil, 230s. 70) 

To. Yet it is net west of Che Euphrates: but in 
the North that we ence more entel a distinct view 
of the Assyrian wirrlorkings, in that mysterious 
mountain region of Nairl, of which Che exact extent 
and boundaries have never been determined, but 
which chetrly formed the bulwark beyond which no 
branch of the Seimitig race ever established a home 
or political dominions TonoireNeyfi IL, the 
third of the new series of hinge, hou the middle of 
the tenth centory they ds reverded by bis son as 
having: placed a stele with his own eftipy by ong of 
the sources of the ‘Ligeia, alongside of that of ‘Tige 
lath-Tileser T. But it was thi sen, ASSTIURNA- 
AIRVAL, who fully revived the ancient splender of 
Assyria and greatly added thereto, beth by his 
deeds of war and by his works of peace, 
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ir “TI am the king, the lord, the. exalled, the 
strong, the revered, the gigantic, the first, the 
mighty, the doughty, a lion and a hero—~ 
ae Asshurnazirpal, the powerful king, the 
890 king of Asshur.” .Thus he announces 
himself in the Jong inscription which has 
been called his “Annals,” and gées on for many 
ba glorifying himself as a “ resistless weapon,” 
“destroyer of cities,” a “treader down of focs," 
ae ete, before he ais on the narrative of his 
campaigns, The first one was directed into that 
same indomitable land of Nairi, which appears 
to have taken up a good third of the Assyrian 
king’s energics and time, almost leading onc to sus- 
pect that their frequent expeditions into it were a 
matter of self-defence even more than of conquest. 
It is very possible that those mountaineers would, 
after the fashion of highland tribes in all countries 
and ages, have harassed their great neighbor by 
perpetual inroads and depredations had they not 
been kept in constant fear of an invasion, As it is, 
they are continually said to have “rebelled,” and 
thus called down on themselves dire coercion. 
Aasshurnazirpal repeatedly boasts that in this his 
first campaign he “advanced whither none of his 
royal ancestors had arrived,” to a mountain which 
pierced the sky “like the point of a dagger,” to 
which “not even the birds of heaven find access,” 
and that the people who had built a stronghold 
there “like an cagle's cyrie” he threw down from 
the mountain, having “climbed it on his own feet” 
and “dyed the mountains with their blood like 





ASSHURNAZIRPAL IN CONFERENCE WITH AN OFFICER. 
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wool.” This particular fastness, however, cannot 
have been very populous, since Lhe massacre “ laid 
low" only (wo hundred warriors, The king had his 
own fikeness hewn in the rock, in the same cave by 
the source of the Tigris as that of Tiglath-Pileser 
and Tukulti-Ninégb, and It wis found there by Mr. 
Taylor with the former; the second was destroyed 
in some way, perhaps, it has been suggested, by the 
falling in of the cave, So Asshurnazirpal, notwith- 
standing his boast, can scarcely have gone much 
further than his predecessors, or he would not have 
failed to place his likeness at the uttermost point 
he reached. 

12, One wishes there might have been as much 
exaggeration in the recitals of the unheard-of 
cruclties which he details with a vaunting compla- 
cency that makes one shudder even more than 
the acts themselves, unfortunately common cnough 
in Hastern warfare, not in antiquity alone, A 
few specimens from this first campaign will more 
than suffice to illustrate the revolting character of 
the narrative. After taking another stronghold 
which “hung like a cloud on the sky,” he built a 
pyramid of the heads of its slain defenders. The 
«pitied of the city he took home with him to his 
eliy of Arbela, and there flayed him’ alive and 
spread’ out his skin. on the” city wall,” Another 
clléfeaiiy “the son of a nobody,” 2.4, not of 
princely lincage, met the same fate at Nineveh 
after having witnessed the slaughter of his compan- 
fons: “I erected a pillar opposite the gate of his 
city,” says the Ing; “the nobles, as many as had 

uw 
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vebetled, To flayed aan deed Ue plllic in dhede 
skins yp seme Do wallesl up inside the pith: others [ 
impaled on stakes phaited en tap of the pillar; 
others agin Dad impaled an sbikes all around the 
pian. (Te see to have heen dn the habit 


of cutting aff prisoners’ hinds and feet, noses and 
eara, and making piles ef them, PULLIN out eaptives! 
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Joyes, burning boys and pile in the fire, ‘Che only 
respite from these horrors fs the long diy catalogues 
of hooty, tribute and presenta On the whole, this 
document is more Cediots and repulsive than mose 
others of the same kind The nitative pains bat 
slightly in interest when it tales uy (ninth cam. 
paign) inte the “land of the Khad" (Syrka, to the 
skiitsof Lebanon and the seashore: “In those daya 
T occupied the environs of Lebanon te the peat 
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sea of Phoenicia T went apy up to che prent sea my 
arma To carried; to the pods J snerificved, I took 
Wibute of the princes of the seacoast.” ‘Lyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, are among the names, and 
thus the great merehant-people once again pur. 
chased safety with wealth silver, pold, tin, copper, 
woollen and Jinen garments, ete, also “strong: tim. 
ber," of which the king stood much in need Cor his 
numerous canstractions, and af which he next in. 
forma us that he cut much for himself in. the 
Amanos Mountains. 

13. ‘Ten campaigns in six years carried on in this 
vigorous spirit secured submission for a time, and 
gave the king Ivisure to attend to matters at home. 
The North was quelled, Assyria’s dominion in the 
West materially enlarged, and suecessful expeditions 
in the South-east and South kept Kar-Dunyash and 
the hill tribes of the southera Zagros ina respectful 
attitude, so that during the remaining fifteen years 
of this reign we hear of but one more campaign, to 
the North again, where, notwithstanding the 20 
towns taken and destroyed, resistinee never died 
out. ‘This long interval of quict Asshurnazirpal 
mainly devoted to rebuilding and adorning his cily 
of Kalah, formerly founded by Shalmaneser Land 
since somehow destroyed or fallen inte decay, 
which he now chose for his favorite residence aud 
the secand capital af the Empire. [Te employed on 
the gigantic works all the captives he had brought 
from “the other side of the Iuphrates,” and what 
those works were Layard’s labors on the Nimrud 
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Mound have shown to our astonished age* Tt is 
the so-called ‘ Northavest Palace” which was As- 
shurnazirpal’s own, flanked by the temple af Ninéb, 
his favorite deity, and the Ziggurat belonging there- 
to, now marked by that pyramidal mound which 
forms the most conspicuous feature of the Nimrud 
landscape. Ie constructed an important canal, 
meant not only to supply the city with pure moun- 
tain water more directly than it could be supplicd 
by the Zab and its affluents, but also to be distrib- 
uted over the surrounding ficlds by means of dams 
and sluices, It is the only Assyrian work of the 
kind sufficient traces of which have been preserved 
to make us understand the principle on which it 
was carried out. ‘The new capital must have grown 
with magic rapidity. In Mr, George Rawlinson’s 
lively and picturesque words: “Palace after palace 
rose on its lofty platform rich with carved wood- 
work, gilding, painting, sculpture and enamel, each 
alming to outshine its predecessors, while stone 
lions, obelisks, shrines and temple-towers embel- 
lished the scene, breaking its monotonous sameness 
by variety, The lofty Ziggurat dominating over the 
whole gave unity to the vast mass of palatial and 
sacred edifices, The Tigris, skirting the entire 
wegtern base of the mound, glassed it in its waves, 
and doubling the apparent height, rendered less 
observable the chicf weakness of the architecture, 
When the setting sun lighted up the whole with the 
gorgeous hues seen only under an Eastern sky, 











#* Seo Slory of Chaldean,” Introduction, Ch. L-TTh 
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Kalah muat have scemed to the traveller who be 
held {ft for the first time like a vision from fairy- 
land,” * 

1. Of the historical slab-seulplures with which 
Asshurnazirpil's palace is decorated throughout, 
specimens are given in the illustrations presented 
in this*chaptery When first discovered, they were 
a revelation concerning the luxury and refinement 
which the Assyrians had attained in their costumes, 
military equipments, and other belongings, [ere 
again Mr George Rawlinson will permit us to bor 
row a page from him; it is forcible, and exactly to 
the point: 


"What chiefly aurpuses us in regard to them (the sculptures) is 
the suddenness with which dhe at they mantles appears to have 
sprung up, without yolng thiangh the usta klaygen Of rudeness and 
imperfection. Setting aside ene mutilated statwe of very pour execu 
tion and a aingle vocktablet " (the often mentioned one of Tyslath. 
Mileser), we have no apecimens remaining of Assyrian mimetic art 
more ancient than this monarel. (Some signet cylinders of Assyrian 
workmanship may be older, Dnt their dite ts uncertain) ©. Agshare 
nazirpal hal widoubtedly some constructions of fmmer monarchs to 
copy from, both fa his palatiat and his sacred edifices; Nhe old pale 
aces and tomples ab KileleShergliat (Asst) atet lave had certian 
grandcuy, and in his achitectare this monarch may lave ieiely 
amplified and fmpreved upon the mnndeta eft hin by hia predeces: 
sors; but hiv ornamentation, xo far as appeas, way hin own ‘The 
mounds of Kileh-Sherghat have ylelded bricks In abundance, but not 
aalogle fragment of sculptitred sti, We cannot prove that orna: 
mental bavreliefs did not exist before the time of Aashurnagizpal y 
indeed, the rock-tableta which oarier monarchy set ap were sculpt 
wrea of this character; but to Aashurnazitpal seems at imy rate to 
helong the ani of having Qrat adopted badrellefy on an extensive 
senle ag an architectural omunent, and of having employed thent se 
ag to represent by their meany all the public life of the monarely . «+ 
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show that the Assyrians were aheady a gieat and Insurions peaples 
hab most of the nediib aves nat only esisted amen them, bat wae 
cullivated loa high pitch; aud that fi chess, fin ailing, Jewellery, ete, 
{thoy were not very min h bebind the modeunae # 


| a. Tho evidense of the sculpted mony is quite suticient to 


15. Of these seulplures perhaps the most remark 
able in point of artistic beauty are the representa. 
tions of the royal hunts. ‘They are most spirited in 
composition, perfect in detail, and the animals are 
treated with a bolduess and truth to nature which 
makes them, in variety of altitude and finish of 
form, much superior to the conventional rendering 
of human figures, with their exaggerated play of 
muscle, eternal profile-turn, and sameness of motion, 
Nothing but long and loving observation of nature 
could have produced such results, and there can be 
little doubt that the artists accompanied the king 
for the express purpose of witnessing his prowess 
and taking studies on the spot. The passion of the 
chase was a distinctive taste of the Assyrian kings, 
and they attached as much importance to their 
huating exploits as to their warlike deuda, and were 
quile as anxious to have them portrayed for the 
benefit of posterity, T.ions and wild bulls seem Lo 
have been Asshurnazirpal’s favarile game, prob+ 
ably the most plentiful, so that the royal annuse- 
ment must have been a public benefit as well. The 
king is always represented aa engaging his lion 
single-handed, either on foot or from his chariot; 
one or more attendants, it ts true, are close behind, 


* «Tivo Monmchies,” Vols I ppe 350353 
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but inactive, and, so Lo speak, respectfully observant, 
ready with a reserve of speas or arrows. One can 
easily imagine that it must have been as much as 
their life was worth fo interfere with the master’s 
sport unbidden, or before imminent danger threat- 
ened his sacred person, Asshurnazirpal i is as partic. 
ular as Tiglath-1 Pileser in recording his most nota. 





26—-LIUN IN RUYAL PALAGK, TEE OUI OL CAG 10 BE HUNTED 
(PALACK OF AXSILURTANIVAL) 


bl¢ hunts, the number of animals killed or captured 
by him, for he too used to keep menagerics at home, 
ox, more probably, parks sufficiently vast to hunt in, 
for which purpose lions, kept in cages, would be let 
out. But perhaps this was donc only by later kings) 
when the lordly game had become scarce, (Sec illus- 
tration No, 26.) A successful hunt was an occasion 
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for thanksyiving as well as a victory, and we have 
several scenes representing the monarch in the act 
of pouring a drink-offering over dead lions or wild 
bulls, dutifully laid, with limbs composed in scemly 
posture, as of rest, al the foot of the altar (Seo 
ill. 27.) 

16, Int this king's “Annas” there occurs this 
phrase: “The fear of my dominion reached unto 
Karduniash; the progress of my aims filled) the 
LAND JXalou with tear” “ Kaldu” is our 
“Chaldea,” and it is a somewhat startling fact that 
this is the very first time the name appears on any 
monument, cither Babylonian or Assyrian, and ina 
way which expressly separates it fom Kardunyash 
or Babylonia proper, We are forced to admit that 
{ite name ‘as we use it, embracing the whole of 
Lower Mesopotamia as distinguished from Assyria, 
is, sliictly speaking, a misnomer. It is neither so 
ancient nor so comprehensive. It applies legiti. 
mately only to the lowlands around the Gulf and 
their population ; in Uhis sense it is continually used 
from this lime forth and contrasted, not confounded, 
with Babylon with ils particular district, the land of 
Accad, and the north of Shamir with its great cities, 
It is necessary to know this in order to secure a 
more accurate understanding of the later revolu- 
tions in which the Chaldeans, in this restricted sense, 
play a principal part, Yet the word will probably 
continue to be used in its wider and improper ac. 
ceptation, There is nothing more difficult to cor. 
rect than a form of speech originating in insufficient 
knowledge, but sanctioned by long use, Thus 
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every child nowadays knows that the sun neither 
“rises nor “sets,” yel no one expects “sunget " 
and "sunrise? lo be discarded from our vocabu. 
laries, 

17% The Chaldeans proper, then, were the people 
of the lowlands by the Gulf, divided into a num. 
ber of small pritcipaliies, 4, of Uibes very patri 
archally governed by their own chieftains, who am. 
bitiously called themselves “ kings,” and probably 
were originally the heads of families which had 
grown into powerful clans or tribes, This scems 
indicated by the fact that cach such principality was 
called “the house of So-and-so,"—" Bit...” 
By all accounts the most important was that 
founded by YAkiIn~-Biv-YAKIN, ‘The princes of 
this “house "exceeded the others in wealth and in. 
fluence, and when the time came for the great na. 
tional rising, which was slowly preparing, they nat- 
urally assumed the part of leaders, It is not clear 
when these tribes began to gather strength and to 
form a political body, but it does not seem improb- 
able that the movement may have begun some. 
where in the tenth century, during the period of 
Aasyria's abasement and obscurity, rom the mo- 
ment they do appear, they are Assyria’'s uncom. 
promising fous,- hardened rebels, from her point, of 
view, always spoken of with a bitler rancor, beto- 
kening some degree of respect and fear, Not so 
with Babylon, the relations lo which, if not always 
smooth and peaceable, were, on the whale, patron. 
izingly neighborly, The kings of Babylon are un- 
mistakably vassals of Nineveh ; as such they are 
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chastised when refractory, but received inlo favor 
again the moment they send in their tribute and 
submission, The Assyrian kings sacrifice in state 
al the great sancluaries—to them also national ones, 
—al Babylon, Borsip, Sippar, “‘Kutha, and they 
esteem it a favor of the “great gods” tobe per- 
mitted to do so, Itislike going on pilgrimages, 
It has been suggested that Babylon and the other 
great cities had become, in a great measure, re. 
signed to a rule, which, after all, could not exactly 
be called a foreign one, since there was the bond of 
race and religion to take the greatest odium from it, 
while the people of the lowlands and the sea-coast 
had maintained a feeling of independence which 
kept them stubbornly on the defensive, until the 
moment when they should be able to assert them. 
selves aggressively. When we remember that the 
ancient culture of Shumir and Accad had its oldest 
seals in this very region, and thence spread gradu. 
ally northward, {¢ docs not seem improbable that 
this sea-coast population shoukl have more partic. 
ularly belonged to the older Turanian stock of the 
mixed and much stratified nation, and treasured the 
consciousness of an older and purer race, as well as 
the traditions of immemortal national greatness, to- 
gether with an ardent and inspiriting longing to re. 
store that race to independence and, indeed, to sov- 
ercignty, They developed great qualities in the con- 
flict on which they entered perhaps imprudently, 
but which they carried on against all odds through 
two centuries and more, When the prophet Hab- 
akkuk (i, 6) calls them “that bitter and hasty na- 
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tion, terrible and dreadful,” it is the strongest pos. 

sible testimony; he had but toa much opportunity 

tostudy them, for they were triumphant in his time; 

theirs was the Empire, and Babylon, “the glory of 

kingdoms," was “the beauty of the Chaldeans’ 

pride" “satah sili, 19), se dazaling to the world 
i that the Greeks, with their usual carelessness of his. 
: torical accuracy, applicd the name “ Chaldea” 
“sweepingly to the whole of Lower Mesopotamia. 
; This is one of the many current misnomers for 
: Which they are responsible. 








VI. 


SUALMANESER I1.—-ASSITUR AND ISRABT. 


‘ 
“ And the people aball be oppressed, every one by anothor, ane 
evory one by his neighbor?-[satany, fil. 5. 7 


1, WE now come to one of the longest and most 
monotonous reigns of which we have any record,— - 
that of Asshurnazirpal’s son, SUALMANESER. 11. 
(Shalmanu-usshir),' Were ft not for some highly 
aici interesting monuments belonging to him 
gon TL #00- and for the fact that under him took 

place the first direct collision betwee 
Assyria and Isracl, his thirty-five years (860-824) 
might be dismissed in a very few lines, Not that 
this monotony was one of inaction or inglorlous- 
ness, Quite the contrary, Assyria under, this king 
attained her full growth and highest power, and his 
father's boast that he had ruled from the sources of, 
the Tigris to the Lebanon and to the great sea be- 
came areality.: It is the sameness of those eternal 
expeditions, with the same details of horrors and 
cruelties (although these are not dwelt on at such 
length, or with such sickening complacency as in the 
preceding “ Annals”), which makes the reading of 
this king's historical inscriptions so trying a perform. 
ance, The conqueror appears to us as a sort of mat- 
tyr or drudge of military greatness, The campaigns 
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in their order—'in my tenth year..." dn my 
twenty-third year, 600" in my thirty-first year! 
-~sneceed cach other with oppressive regularity, like 
the operation of some baleful law of nature from 
which there is no escape, and make one take fn the 
full significance of this matter-of-fact remark of a 
Bible-historians “And it came to pasa, at the time 
of the veturn of the year, at te diate when ings go 
out to battle..." Wirst Chronicles, xx. 1). Tt was 
the proper thing to go to war in spring, as it is now 
to shoot grouse or ducks in autumn, and one almost 
expects to scé an “opening day” fixed for the one, 
as there is in most countries for the other, Shalma. 
neser docs not seem to have hac leisure even for 
hunting; at least no mention is made of any hunting 
feats, But we gather from his records that he cut 
timber in the Amanos Mountains cight several times, 
and crossed the Euphrates no Jess than_twentyefour 
times in person, more ore thaii once “in its flood,” which 
fuse have much increased the difficulty, What 
greatly enhances the tediousness of the narrative ts 
the abominably dry, utterly unadorned style, pecu. 
Nar to the annalists of this period, unrelieved by any 
little picturesque expression or touch of reality, such 
as we shall find inabundance two hundred years later, 
The only poctical expresston { in GWo log Tiseriptions 
is one amend amountiain peak to a dager that 
cuts the sky; and ¢daé Is copicd from the annalist of 
“Asshurnazixpal, 

2. Yet it isnot dificult to a trained reader to peel 
out of this mass of prickly burrs a kernel, if not sweet 
and palatable, at least substantial enough to yield a 
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great deaf of valuable and very interesting informa. 
tion, The main fact, too, of this reign at once dis- 
closes itself; it is that its heaviest and most contin. 
ued stress was directed against the West, while the 
North and South are attacked only accasionally and 
incidentally, just enough to keep them in subjection, 
Shalmaneser mentions that he went up intothe land 
of Natri, reached the head springs of the Tigris, where 
he, in imitation of his predecessors, plated “the image 
of his royalty,” and invaded Armenia proper (by the 
lakes Van and Urunigh), but wvitcntly without suc- 
ceeding in mn itely enslaving those stubborn high. 
Tanders.- On another occasion he took the oppor. 
tunity of a quarrel in the royal house in Babylon to 
display his power there, to sacrifice at Lhe great sanct- 
uaries, and to frighten the princes of Chaldea into 
sending him tribute, “striking terror unto the sea 
(the Perslan Gulf) by the might of his arms.” Then 
again he describes a descent he made from the coun 
tries by the great Armenian lakes, along the eastern 
boundary of Assyria, down the Zagros; whetherina 
purely aggressive spirit, intent on tribute and booty, 
or to prevent those highland “kingdoms” from be« 
coming troublesome neighbors, does not very clearly 
appears At all events, all these are secondary 
features of his career; his great object was to se. 
cure the permanent subjection of the roving tribes 
of the Syrian Desert, and especially to put a stop to 
the independence of the various Syrian kingdoms, 
whose growing prosperity and wealth made them 
very desirable vassals, but most objectionable rivals. 


Their inferiority { in size, as well as their mutual jeal- 
Iq 
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ousies and bitter feuds, made the enterprise practic. 
able, Nevertheless, it is probable that the Assyrian 
conqueror found the work somewhat less easy and 
rapid Chan he had canted on. 

3. Shalmaneser commenced operations, not at ran. 
dom, nor with a view merely to immediate plunder, 
but after a welllaid and practical plans Ue began 
by scouring both banks of the Fuphrates, and, after 
taking the strongest cities, he deprived chem of their 
defence by carrying the inhabitants away to Assyrla, 
while he geltled Assyrians in them and changed 
their very names. Karkhemish, so important both 
strategleally and conmerciilly as to be the key of 
the great highroad from Epypt to the North, ad. 
mitted his sovereignty without protest, and its It 
tite king sent him not only large yifls in cattle, gold, 
silver, iron, bronze, purple cloth, ete, but his own 
daughter for his royal harem, with more presents, 
together with the daughters of a hundred of his no- 
bles. Then, after crossing the Orontes, he marched 
northward through the whole of northern Syria, 
traversed thé Amanos, collecting on his passage a 
goodly tribute in “cedar beams," the local ware of 
greatest value, and actually descended on the other 
side inte Cilicia, where he effected a short, but 
profitable rail On his return he carried awhile 
on the Euphrates, to receive the tribute sent by 
“the kings of the sea-const "and the “kings of the 
banks of the Euphrates,” 

. 4 These ostentatious military promenades must 
have been watched with anything but comfortable 
feclings by the kings and petty princes of Lower 
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Syria, who could not he blind to the fact that they 
boded them no good. ‘The king of IIAMATID e¢s- 
pecially, being the nearest, (on the eastern side of 
Lebanon, @ little north of Arvad), felt himself the 
first on the list for the expected invasion, But their 
time had not yet come The preparatory cam. 
paign was ended, and i¢ was only in thé follow- 
ing year-~Shalmaneser’s sixth, 854. WGe-that the 
storm burst over their devoted heads, ‘They made 
good use of the respite, to organize a coalition for 
common defence and resistance, It was a formida- 
ble array. At its head were the three most power. 
ful rulers of Lower Syria: the king of Damas- 
cus, LIADIDRI (or DApIDRI), called in the Bible Bun. 
UADAD IL (Mirst Kings xvi., xvii, and other places), 
with 1200 chariots, 1200 horsemen and 10,000 infan. 
try; the king of Hamath (Tamath the Great," 
as one of the prophets calls him), with 700 chariots, 
7oo horse and 10,000 infantry; and AkiAnRU Str- 
rAl (Ahab of Israel), with 2000 chariots and 10,000" 
men. Shalmaneser names nine more princes who 
brought or sent smaller contingents ; ‘among them 
we find a king of Arvad, a king of Ammon, an Ara- 
bian (probably Bedouin) prince with tooo camels, 
and—rather startling--rooo men sent by the king 
of Egypt, “his last clreumstance tends to show that 
the terror of the Assyrian name already began to 
spread considerably further than its immediate sur. 
roundings, and that Egypt, although she could not 
possibly dream as yet of being actually overrun and 
conquered by the Assyrian arms, began to fear their 
approach towards her boundaries, and was willing 
to assist in the general effort to keep them off. 
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8. Tis not a little surprising, to see the king of 
Israel in leapue with sume of Israel's bitterest and 
mostancient foes: Ammon and Chaanath and Damas. 
cus. Nathing: can he anere inconpruous than the 
elements thus assembled, and nothing but the most 
imminent common peril coud have brought about 
such a shspensiot of feuds and such a fusion of cone 
flicting elements, ‘This common danger, and this 
alone, fully explains the reconecifiation between 
Ahab of Isriel and Benhadad of Damascus, related 
at length in the Bible, First Kings, xx. ‘There had 
been a fierce war between them, and several battles, 
in the last of which Israel pained a decisive victory, 
and Benhadad was taken prisoner. Tt is quite un. 
expected, at this point, bo see Ahab, instead of pro. 
ceeding with so important a prize according lo the 
good old custom-~'hewing him down before the 
Lard "—eall him “his brather 3 and mike a cov. 
enant wilh him, What the articles of the covenant 
were we are not told, only that “they continued 
three years without war between Syrit and Israel” 
(First Kings, xxiii). But the blank in the biblical 
maurative is admirably filled by the Assyrian con. 
temporary monuments, the two great juscriptions of 
Shalmaneser TT. One of them gives the entire list 
of theallies, Lhe other merely speaks of them collect. 
ively as “Dadfdri of Damascus, Trkhulina of Ta 
math, with the kings of the Iand hatti, and of the 
sca-coast =a passage which well shows in what a 
sweeping sense the name “ Khatti” was used at that 
time, aan 

“G. Not since the times of the great Iittite con. 
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federacy against Ramses IL, and the battles of 
Megiddo and Kadesh, had there heen so strong and 
united an armament of Asiatic nations. 

+ ititlo of 
The allies felt so confident and buoyant agauiar, 
that they marched to mect the Assyrian, 7 
and offered him battle by the city of Karkar, near 
the Orontes, Whatever the tssne, “he should at 
least be kept away from their own countries, That 
issue appears to have been somewhat doubtful. 
He declares in one inscription that he killed of them 
14,000 men; in the other and later one the figure 
grows to 20,500 } he asserts that, by the help of As. 
shur the great Lord, he defeated them, J Taike the 
god Raman I thundered down on them.” ... “In 
chat Batte T took ther Chariots; their horses, their 
teams.” Plunder and slaughter there may have 
becn chough. But we do not see that the Assyrian 
army advanced further than the Orontes, and there 
is not the slightest mention of vassalage and trib- 
ute, An Assyrian king 4 never acknowledged a de- * 
feat; but his silence is sometimes very significant 
—as in this case. It is evident that the victory at 
least cannot have been as complete as Shalmaneser 
claims, and the fact that it was five years before he 
returned to the charge, makes the repulse he cn- 
eguntered look suspiciously like a defeat, This in- 
terval is partly filled by his expedition “to the head 
of the river, the springs of the Tigris, the place 
where the waters rise,” and where he set up “an 
image of his royally of large size,” and by that 
to Babyfon and the land Kaldu.” After that, he 
hovered for two years about the Euphrates, before 
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he made another decisive move and marched down 
junta Tamath. ‘There he met his ald opponent, 
Benhadad, with “ Gvelve of the kings of Khattt,” ag 
hefere, and was apain repulsed, 

2% One is tumpled to suspect that the oumber 
“delve,” which is again repeated on at iler occasion, 
ix given somewhitt at random, ata round and effec 
tive figure. They were, at all events, not always 
the seme (welve. AL the dine of the second Syrian 
campaign, Ahab of Isract was no more, and the un 
natural alliance with Damascus had heen broken 
the moment that the pressure of an immediate 
common danger hid ceased, In the recoil, Ahab 
had thrown himself inte the arms of the ling of 
Judah, and beth had united their forces against 
Benhadad; there was a great battle, and in that 
battle Ahab fell, With him ended the rule of a 
house whieh had bid fair ta be a prosperous and 
powerful dynasty in the land of Tsrael Tis father 
Oni, a valiant soldier and a bold usurper, had 
taken the crown lo himself in the midst of con. 
spiracy, murder, civil war, favored and upheld by 
the army which he commanded, Te was an ener 
gelic and slatesmanlike soverelgn, and his great 
care had been the consolidation of the northemn 
Jewish royalty and nation (Israel), Jiile David, 
he bought a hill and Dult) on it a royal cily, 
SAMARIA, which at once became the capital of 
Israel, [lis son waa fully as capable and cnergetic 
ashe had been, and sought to strengthen his 
house and throne by marriage with a ‘Tyrian 
princess, It was probably in the time of these 
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monarchs that the fame of Isracl reached the 
Assyrian kings, who must have been strongly im. 
pressed by the reports of their power and splendor, 
since the whole kingdom became to them “ the 
house of Omri,"—-Btr-KNUMRKI, according to the 
Assyitin”™ Tashion oT naming countries after the 
founders of their reigning houses, ° 

8. A third Syrian campaign did not bring about 
any more decisive results, The coalition still ex- 
isted and held its own, although Shalmaneser this 
time brought down an apparently overwhelming 
force. 

“Tn my fourteenth year” (846 n.¢,), he reports on one of his colos- 
sal winged bulla, “I called together an innumerable force from the 
whole wide land. With 120,000 men I crossed the Euphrates in its 
flood, In those days, Dadided of Damascus, irkhullnt of Ifamath, 
with dwelve kings of the coast of the Upper and Lower Seas (pore 
tlons of the Mediterranean) assembled their great, their numberless 
troops, and advanced against me. I gave them battle and put them 
lo flight, destroyed their chariots, their cavalry, took thoir baggage 
from them. ‘lo make their Ives safe they cleparted.” 


llis principal opponent was still old Benhadad, un- 
daunted as ever, supported this tinke principally 
by the “kings of the seacoast,” #4 ¢, the Phoo 
nicians, and, possibly, the Philistines of the five 
citics, (See p,1g0.) We note also the old tactics: 
to meet the foe, to bear the brunt, and break his 
onslaught, keeping him at a distance,—successful, 
but forthe last time, A-revolution, of which the de. 
tails are unknown, but which placed an usurper on 
the throne of Damascus--the Syrian palace officer, 
HAZAEL, who murdered his aged master Benhadad 
IT, (see Second Kings, viil, 7-15),—appears to have 
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dissolved the coalition, For when, after anothe 
respite of four years, the Assyrian perseveringly 
returns to the charge, he mentions only one op- 
ponent, KUAvAILU of Damascus, who, perhaps 
wade timid by his isolation, awalls him in his own 
country, amidst the strongholds of the mountains 
opposite the Lebanon range (Anti-Lebanon), and 
there suffers so signal a defeat, with such grievous 
Joss of men, chiniols, cavalry and baggage, that 
he is fain to retreat to his capital, whither the con. 
queror follows him, Shalmancser, however, dous not 
gay that he took it, only: In Damascus, his royal 
city, I besieged him; 1 destroyed his plantations,” 
Immediately afterwards he marches to the sea-coast, 
there to receive the repentant submission and the 
tributes of Tyre and Sidon, and—-of “ Varrua, ie 
son oF Kurume" This latler is no other than 
Jey, the new king of Tsracl Ile was {nto sense a 
“son of Omri,” 22, 8 member of Omri's house, 
but, on the contrary, the destroyer of that house 
an adventurous captain who, having had himself pro. 
claimed king by his soldiers, drove furtously to the 
capital, put to death the young king and his mother, 
and ordered the massucre of Ring Ahab’s entire 
family,—seventy young sons, the biblical historian 
tells us, who were under the care of various noble 
elders of the nation, (Second Kings, ix.x.) There 
isa strange incongruity in seeing this man called 
“son of Omri" on two Assyrian monuments, Tt 
may have happened either from ignorance of the 
events, or because the name of Omri, having once 
strongly impressed itself on the Assyrian politicians’ 
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minds, became a fixed tradition, so that the land 
of Isracl remained to the end ' The JIouse of Omri,” 
and the kings of Israel, quile irrespective of any 
changes of dynasty, the successors, and therefore 
the sons, of Onuti. 

9. In the ruins of Shalmaneser's palace, which 
occupy the centre of the great Nimrud ‘mound, 
Layard found a very remarkable monument, a pil- 
lar in hard black stone, about seven fect high, of 
the shape known as “ obelisk,” Owing to the hard- 
ness of the stone it was in excellent preservation, 
far better than that of another and larger monument 
of the same shape, in white soft stone, belonging to 
Asshurnazirpal, The four faces ave covered with 
sculptures and writing, five rows of the former and 
a great many lines of the latter, (See Tl, No. 28.) 
This is the so-called‘ Obelisk-Inscription,” which 
presents a record of Shalmaneser’s wars to nearly 
the last year of his reign. ‘The sculptures represent 
processions of tribule-bearcrs from five nations, On 
one of the faces (sce No. 29), we sce certain por 
sonages presented Lo the king by his palace officers, 
one of whom holds a scroll—probably a list of the ar 
ticles composing the tribute. The attitude of these 
personages shows that there is no exag- Toh, In 
geration in the phrase so frequently re- pipe jn 
curting on the monuments: “My feet Typnowor Et 
they took,” or “They kissed my feet.” Sing ot As: 
The prostrate personage on the second ‘BO, 
row has been thought to be the ambassador of 
Jehu, but it seems more probable, from the tenor 
of the inscription overhead, that it is Jehu him. 
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self, ‘This is a literal rendering of the inscription : 
“Tribute of Yahua, son of Khumri: silver, gold, 
basins of gold, bottles of gold, vessels of gold, 
buckets of gold, lead,.... (?) wood, royal treas- 
ure, . +» (?) wood, I received.” * Most of these 
different articles can be identified on the sculpture, 
which also admirably renders the ‘cringing, fearful 
attitude of the bearers, as well as the unmistakably 
Jewish cast of thoir features, Although this row of 
sculpture is of course the most important from its 
biblical associations, yet some others are, in them- 
selves, more amusing, from the number of various 
and uncommon animals represented; the clephant, 
the antelopes, the two camels, the monkeys, are 
evidently destined to enrich tlie royal parks and 
menageries, and one cannot help admiring the lively 
touches with which the artist has reproduced their 
most taking and characteristic features, (See Nos, 
29-33) 

10, It is to be noted that in neither of the biblical 
historical books referring to this period, 4¢, neither 
in Second Kings, nor in Sccond Chronicles, is there 
the slightest mention of two such important events 
as the participation of Ahab in the Syrian league and 
the war against Shalmaneser IL, and the submission 
of Jehu. It is difficult to imagine a reason for so 
strange an omission, unless it be that these events 
were duly narrated in a book which has apparently 
been lost, and to which we are cpatyelyy referred, 





# Prof, 1. G, Lyon, to whose kindness we are indebted for the irans- 
Javon, fs of opinion that the prostrate personage is Jehu himself, 
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190 THE STORY OU ASSYRIA, 
under the title of “The Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel.” “Now the rest of the acts of 
Jehu, and all that he did, and all his might, are 
they not written in the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel?” ‘This formula ts used, almost 
unvaried, at the death of every king. But the 
book itself is missing. 

11, Another monument belonging to this king, 
of great interest and artistic value, and moreover 
quite unique of its kind, was discovered about ten 
years ago by Mr, Tormuzd Rassam (formerly Lay. 
ard’s assistant, now his successor in the field of As. 
sytian excavations). We will leave the explorer to 
speaks for himself: 


Tn 1877, Ina mound called Rarawatr, about 1g miles cast of 
Mosgul, and 9 from Nimrad, [ found seralls of Whe copper pladng of 
au Assyrian monnment. ‘Che copper” {niare properly brace) 4 was 
very much injured from the immense (hug tt had been boried. ‘The 
lop part was 3-4 feet from the suiface of the ground, the bottom 15 
feet, It ia now in the Biitish Museum, Tt is thought to be the coat. 
ing of a huge gate with double leaves, the thickness of which must 
have been about four inches, as shown by dhe bend of the nails that 
fastened the plates to the wooden frame? 


These scrolls or strips are covered with basrelicts 
of the usual type, not cast in moulds, but hammered 
out from the inside, the kind af work now known as 
sepoussé, ‘The sockets were found on the spot, ‘and 
it was easy for a skilful draughtsman to imagine the 
gates in their original aspect, An inscription, con. 
cisely rehearsing the events of the first nine years, 
ran around it, It belonged to a city built by As. 
shurnazirpal, and must have been very imposing and 
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massive, but not clumsy, owing to its fine propor. 
tions, (See No. 34,) 

12, The last seven or cight ycars of his life Shal- 
maneset’ spent in well-carned repose, mostly in 
Kalah,.building, repairing, ministering to the “great 
gods.” It was he who completed the great Zig. 
gurat of the temple of Ningb, begun by his*father, 
that very pyramid The ruins of which puzzled 
Xendphion Wheit he halied by Larissa.* His wars 
meantime were conducted by his general-in-chief, 
victoriously it would appear, But they were com- 
paratively unimportant, now the great work of this 
indefatigable monarch's reign—the subjection of 
Syria—was accomplished. IIe was not permitted, 
however, to cnjoy the power he had so much en- 
larged, undisturbed to the end. Tis eldest son re. 
belled against him, and succeeded in enlisting on his 
side a large portion of Assyria proper. As many as 
sixteen cities are said to have declared for the rebel 
prince, It was therefore another son, Sia : 
Rama » Who suceeded to the throne after 
quelling the rebellion, (Sce No, 35.) * 

13. Nothing much of note is recorded of this 
king, while his son and successor, RaAMAN-NIRARI 
TLL, reproduces in great part his grandfather's glo- 
rious career, not only by the length of his reign, 
which nearly equals Shalmaneser’s, but by the num- 
ber and importance of his campaigns, especially 
those against Syrian. To enumerate or describe 
them would be most tedious and unprofitable iter. 








* Soo "Story of Chaldean)? p. 3, 
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ation, the general character being always the same, 
Suffice it to say, that he completed the subjection 
of Aram, by actually taking the capital, Damas. 
cus, a triumph which Shalmancser never quite sue 
ceeded in achieving, and imposing on it a tribute 
which almost passes conception, besides the booty 
taken in battle abd on the march. Mor the rest he 
fairly sums up his own career when he says: Wost 
of the Euphiites 1 subdued the land Khatti, the 
whole of the land Akharri (Mhesnicia), Tyre, Sidon, 
Bihari, Edom and Vhilistia, unto the shore 
of the Sea of the Selling Sun, and imposed on them 
tributes and contributions.” Neither Tsracl nor the 
citics of the seacoast were conquered as yet by 
force of arms, hut they had sent presents, That 
was a dangerous precedent, for, according to As 
syrian ideas, sendings presents was tantamount to 
declaring one's self a vassal, and whoever, having 
done so once, did not repeat the act of homage, 
in fact pay regular yearly tribute, was held a rebel, 
and treated as such, “All the kings of Kaldu” 
are mentioned as obedienUy paying tribute, but 
Nairi does not seem to hive been much visited, 
Tn compensation, we find the names of a yreat many 
hitherto scarcely or not at all noted “ kingdoms" 
and “nations, tribes” would be less mislead. 
ingyen the north-east and the east, 4 ¢, among 
the spurs and outer ridges of the Zigros, from the 
reat lakes down lo lim. Among these names we 
particularly mark that of the Mapes, (Manat), of 
whom a greatdeal more hereafter, 

[ 14. Rémanenirari LH. was marricd to a princess of 
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the name of SITAMMURAMAT, ‘This Uie Greeks con 
rupted into SeaikAMIs, Jt is the name of a fabu 
lous queen, about whom the most extravagant 
stories were current, and heing: transmitted by sev. 
eral Greek writers were Giight as actual history down 
to Lhe time of cuneiform discoveries, 4 e, as late 
even as some thirly yours ayo. ‘This is the story in 
briefest outline. 

In very ancient times there were kings in Asta; 
but they did nothing worthy of note, and no records 
of them existed, until in the number there arosk a 
mighty man of war, the Assyrian Niwus, Ie began 
to make conquests right and left, and founded a vast 
empire. The whole of Asia Minor to the sea, Arme 

‘nia and Media were subject to him. IIe conquered 
‘all; ‘the lands around the Black and Caspian seas, 
even to portions of Southern Russia, and all the 
countries which compose modern Persia, not to 
speak of Arabia, Then he built a magnificent capt. 
tal for himself, to which he gave his awn name, 
Ninus—evep the city of Nineveh. IIe had a trusty 
general, ONNKES, or OANNES, and this general's wife, 
Semiramis, was the most beautiful of all women, 
Indecd she was something more than mortal woman, 
She was the daughter of the Syrian fishyoddess, 
Derketo, and had been nurtured as a babe ina recky 
wilderness, not far from her mother's sanctuary at 
iAgcalon (sce ps TEL and p, U4) by doves, until she 
was found by shepherds, They took her to thelr 
chteh, Sins, the overseer of the royal flocks, who 
brought her up as his own child, One day the reyal 
_ governor, Onnes, accidentally met her, and as it wag 
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impossible fo sce without loving her, he immediately 
lost his heat to her and made her his wife. She 
proved as wise and brave as she was huautiful, and 
fon one accasion, hy her personal prowess, helped 
her husband and King Ninus to take a slrong for. 
tress, which had long vesisted them. ‘The king at 
once succumbed: to her fatal pift of beauty, and look 
‘her from Onnes, who killed himself from grief, 
Semiramis became Ninus’ queen, ancd so fondly did 
he dote on her to his end, that when he died, after a 
eign of 52 years, he left his whole empire to her, 
hithough they had a sen, Nivyas, 

15. Semiramis now showed herself a greater sov. 
ereign than even Kings Ninus had been, for to a 
most royal ambition and great deeds of war she 
joined a noble genius for the useful works of peace, 
She built the city of Babylon, with its hanging gar. 
dens, mighty walls and towers, Che great temple of 
Bel, and the wonderful bridge over the Euphrates, 
She ordered the seven-ridped chain of the Zagros to 
he broken through to construct a direct and com. 
modious rat inta Media, where she built the capt 
tal, Egbatana, with a fine royal cantle, and supplied 
it With water brought down from seme mountain 
lakes through a tunnel, ‘There is in the Zagros 
highlands a tall, almost perpendicular, threepeaked 
rock-mountain, n@arTphice unciently called Tagis- 
tana. She ordered the face of that rack to be care. 
fully smoothed and covered! with sculptures, repre: 
senting her with one hundred of her body-guard, 
Ter warlike expeditions surpassed in boldness those 
of the king, her lord; she not only conquered 
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‘Egypt, Ethiopia and part of Libya, but organized 
and Jed a campaign tuytinst India. She had reached 
and actually bridged the river Indus, and was pre 
paring to advance into the country, when she was 
met byan Indian force, defeated, and compelled to 
retire with heavy loss, ‘This disaster did not much 
awfect the queen's haughly spirit, She returned to 
her dominions, where she gave herself up to a fife 
of pleasure and luxury, in which she indulged ag 
passionately as in war and work in her intervals of 
leisure. Ter unearthly gift of beauty was not im. 
‘paired by age; a look from her made men her slaves, 
and her court was brilliant beyond words, But her 
son, Ninyas, tired of his obscure and inglorious lot, 
conspired against her, ‘The queen discovered the 
conspiracy and remembered an old prophesy, accord. 
ing to which she was to be gathered to the immor 
tals and recelve divine honors when her son should 
‘rebel against her, So she made over the empire to 
 Ninyas, and ordered all her nobles and generals to 
iswear allegiance to him, As for herself, she turned 
herself into atdove and flew out of the palace with; A 
flock of doves. Irom that time the Assyrians hon 
cored Semiramis as a goddess, and held the dove 
isacred, Assyrian art repeatedly represented. this 
“transformation, ‘There are, however, also other 
» versions of her death, . 
16, Ninyas proved as feeble and contemptible a 
monarch as his parents had been ambitious and 
active, Ife shut himself up in his palace, spent 
most of his time in the harem in effeminate idleness, 
never showed himself in public, and governed en 
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tirely through his generals and dignitaries, And: 
long as the Assyrian Empire endured, until it fell’ 
into the hands of the Medes, 4 @, aver 1300 years, 
all his successors Hved and governed in the same 
inglorious way, and nol one of them left a name or 
a deed worthy to be recorded, * 

17, The facts of history, as they have been re-' 
vealed by the cunciform monuments, make it almost’ 
superfluous even to point out the utter incongruity 
of the whole narrative. The Greeks learned it not 
from the Assyrians themselves, but from their suc. 
cessors, the Medes and Pefsians, under circum- 
stances which are better reserved for another valume, 
It is a story of the kind that belongs, not to history, 
but to folklore, and perhaps in part to national 
epos, in so far as Ninus, the eponym of Nineveh, and 
Semiramis, the dove-woman, are persons from the 
Assyrian panthcon transferred to carth in human 
form. Ninus is most probably a heroic form of 
Ninéb, one of the most popular protecting deilics 
of the Assyrian kings, while Semiramis (whose 
Assyrian name, “Shammuramat,” menns simply 
“dove ”)* is, beyond doubt, one “other” than the 
roddess Ishtar in her double character ag Lady of 
Ww ‘and Queen of Lave and beauty—Ishtar of 
Arbela and Ishtar of Nineveh in their original 
unity, It may be just pointed out that the names 
of Onnes and Simmas strongly suggest two more 











* ¥r. Lenormant, in a private letter, formally retracting the clabo- 
rate fulerpretation of the name which he attempted in his  Tdgende 
de Sémiramis,” in favor of this simpler and so much more obvious 
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divine beings, Oannes-Fa and Shamash, This part 
of the story, therefore, is unmistakably and trans. 
parently mythical, As for the gross historical 
Lincongruities of the whole, this is not the place to 
fexplain them. We shall have to return to the sub. 
ject. One thing is sures that the only historical 
Shammuramat er Semiramis is Ramdn-nivart 111s 





gOS) MIRAMIS CHANG) INL A TVR, (HRON/TD ORNAMINT 
BENT 1O 110 UIE SUPE OF A DRINKING CUR, AND BERVIE AS 
MANDIN) 


"queen,—the only Assyrian queen, by the way, whose 
name is recorded in monumental inscriplions, Ib 
oceurs on the pedestals of two statues of the god 
Nebo, which are said to he conseerated by the gove 
ernor of Kalah to Nebo, “the protector of Ramdn- 
nirari, kingof Asshur, his lord, and of Shammuramat, 
the consortof the palace, his lady." Nothing has 
been discovered as yet lo account for this departure 
from universal Oriental custom, Tt has been sug- 
gested thal the queen may have been 3 princess of 
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Babylon, and as such have exercised some power in 
her own tight, 

18, Raman-otrarl TUL's reign of (wenty-nine years 
(811-782) takes us over into another century, and at 
fifs death the eighth century 1c. is well under way, 
The next forly years ar go are filled by three mon. 
archs who do not scem to have added anything to 


ver 
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the lustre of their country’s name, or rather appear 
to have suffered it to become obscured once more. 
True, we do not read of risings in the West, the 
Syrian countries being probably loo much weak- 
endd Lo muster so soon a sufficiency of men and 
means, nor are the lands of Nairi conspicuous; but 
the far North-cast, URARTU,--7e,, Armenia proper, 
the mountainous countries around the great lakes,— 
becomes troublesome and threatening, Ramdn- 
nirari’s son, Shalmaneser ITI, in a reign of only ten 
eas 
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yeas, records six expeditions against Urirta, with 
out any very apparent results. ‘The reason was that 
a kingdom of some extent and importance wag 
forming in that region, probably out of many loose 
tribes of kindred race, whe felt the need of yreater 
compactness, for purposes of independence, defence, 
and perlfaps aggression, ‘his was the Iingdom which 
has been called Van, the name of Armenia being 
of much later date, ‘That of Urartu, given to it by 
the Assyrians, must rvally have been the original 
one, or very near it, as we are fed to conclude by 
that of Mounr Ararat, which still belongs. to 
The highest mountain of Armenia, The people who 
inhabited Lhis intricate land of mountains, the ex. 
act extent of which towards any side it is impossible 
to determine, are called hy the later Greek peogra. 
phers ALARODIANS, an obvious corruption of Urartu, 
Ino whitinore unlike che original than any transcrip. 
flions left us by the Greeks, who were detestable 
‘linguists and were never known to catch the “sowie 
“ofa foreign namie, to which peculiarity of theirs we 
dive a number of historical and poopraphical puzzles, 
not half of which have buen fully solved as yet. 
j The capital of the new kingdom was the city oLVANe 
Some traces of it have heen found, consisting of 
native monuments, with inseriptions in canelform 
characters, also some sculptures, on slabs er steles, 
or on convenient surfaces of live rock smoothed for 
the purpose, showing that the new nation burrewed 
the forms of Assyrian culture, even while carrying 
on an unceasing warfare with the Assyrian nation, 
19, Urartu at first appears only as one of the, 
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kingdoms of Nairi, Tt is highly probable that it 
was the most considerable one among them, as well 
as the most inaccessible, and thus pained a sort of 
supremacy, which may have developed into actual 
sovereignty, for the kings at.Van, in this their pe. 
riod of growth, call themselves “Rings of Nair” 
generally, while they tell of cohficts with the 
Khatti, (the Mittites south of the Amanos), and 
sundry victories over the Assyrians—a detail we 
should vainly look for on the records of Raman. 
nirari’s successors, ‘These inscriptions, in which the 
famillar wedge is forced into new and strange com- 
binations, to express a new and uncongenial lan- 
guage, have only very lately begun to yield to the 
efforts and ingenuily of Professor A, IL, Sayce, that 
great ploncer and decipherer, but for whom this 
earliest Armenian kingdom, with its very powerful 
native dynasty, might never have been revealed, 

This people, the Alarodians, he frequently, on that 
account, ¢ calls Prore. ARMENTAN, (protos is a Greek 
Word, meaning “ first,’' earliest), to distinguish them 
from the’ Tater Armenians, who werd invaders of 
wnithely different race and cutie, Mr, Sayee has} 
gonclusively shown from the language of the monu- 
ments at Van that the Proto-Armenians were not 
Semitea; nefther were they Turanians, THe thinks 
—and the conclusion is galning “wider and firmer 
ground-~that they were a branch of the great Hit. 
tite family, which occupied the whole of Naiti, | 
broken up into innumerable independent tribes, and ; 
at various times, not to be determined historically, 
hived off in different directions into the vast and In- 
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viting valleysof Astt Minar, Tt is certainly remark. 
able that the mountiineers of that enulre region to 
this day wear the high fur cap, beets with upturned 
points, and belted Aa/taw, which We see on the Tit. 


tite sculptures. (See Nos, 67, 68.) Mr, Sayce is of 


| opinion that the westward extuny idan of the Titetes 

| may be located Helween the fifteenth and thirteenth 

} centuries Gy fey in the first period of Assyrtan 
» greatness, 

20, Of Ramén-nirari’s three successors, the first, 
Shalmaneser IIL, might have done mare had he lived 
longer; but the two last seem to have gradually 
suuts into inaction. At least, it his been noticed 
that the annotated eponym canan more and more 
frequently has the note: “tn the fuel,” meaning 
that the king had stayed at home that year Te has 
even been surmised that this may have been the 
cause of discontent in the army, used Lo yearly cam 
paigns, which never failed, at all events, ta enrich 
the soldiers and the country generally with booty; 
a plausible explanation, f¢ must be admitted, of the 
revolts that broke out ino several cities, even in 
Agsshur and Kalah itself, and ended: ina revolution 
which placed a usurper on the throne, putting an 
end to a line of kings, which, ifs very expiiett slate. 
ment in an inseriplion af Ramin-nirari UL, has been 
correctly interpreted, traced ils deseent uninters 
ruptedly te the founder of the Assyrian monarchy, 
through, it would appear, something like a thousand 
years, Of the manner in which this revolution took 
place, we have unfortunately not the slightest indi 
cation, Political events at home find no place in 
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the royal annals, for the historical inscriptions are 
avowedly composed for the glorification of the re. 
spective monarchs whose reigns they relate, and 
would, in all cases, he extremely reticent on any 
matter of a disastrous or disagreeable nature, So 
we have no means of knowing even who the usurper 
was, whether only an adventurer, ah ambitious and 
unscrupulous general, like Omri and Jehu and Iaz- 
acl, and almost all the Oriental foundérs of new dy- 
nastics, or a pretender at least collaterally connect- 
ed with the ancient royal house. Truc, he speaks of 
dhe kings, his fathers,” but as he never mentions 
his own father and grandfather, the word may stand, 
ina not unusual Oriental acception, for “ elders” 
or predecessors, and he may be the son of the old 
Assytian kings after the same fashion that all the 
kings of Isracl were “sons of Omri.” Tlowever that 
may be, one thing is sure, and that by far the most 
essential, that in this usurper we have to do with 

one of the mightiest conquerors in history, 
at, Ile reigned under the name, familiar from 
the biblical history of the Jewish kings, of _Tiglath. 
Pileser J1., a name to which he did ample justice, 
“whether it were his own, or assumed at his accession, 
asa glorious omen, or as a declaration of the illus. 
triqus model he had proposed to himself, Lor it is 
very curious that this king’s name itself has for years 
been a subject of dispute, and an apparently hope- 
less problem. The confusion was caused by the 
mention (Second Kings, xv, 19) of a king of Assyria, 
Por, or Pur, while the same chapter, ten verses 
lower, speaks of Tiglath-Pilescr, Now, thanks to 
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the Eponym Canon, we have a complete and unas 
salable authentic list of the Assyrian kings for this 
whole period, and in the number there is ne Pha, 
On the other hand, Berosus gives for Chis same time 
a Phal as bing of Babylon, and the name igure. 
‘peated by a Greek writer, corrupted inte: Logos, 
Tt was al length proved, by chronological calcula. 
Htions and various circumstantial evidence, that the 
\two were one, ‘Tiglath-Pileser did conquer Baby. 
lonia, and assume the full title of the Babylonian 
ikings. Tor what reason he should have been fp. 
scribed on the royal list there under a different name 
from that he bore as Assyrian monarch, ts what has 
never been found out. One exphination suggested 
is that Phdl was his own original name, and the 
other an assumed one, 

22. If one set of important events affecting the 
people of Isracl—the first Syrian leapue, the battle of 
Karkar and Jehu’s tribute—is missing in the Jewish 
historical books that have come down to us, there is 
another, affecting Assyria, given at length in the 
Bible and unrecorded on the monuments ¢ it ty the 
journey of the prophet Jonah to Nineveh and his 
preaching there. [t fs difficult to know just what 
to make of the nurative. It seems such a slrange 
thing fora Jew to do, especially as it never was the 
Jews' wont to go out of their way for the spiritual 
welfare of any other people, In other respects, the 
incongruity is perhaps not as preat as al first sight 
appears. Jonah’s date--this side of 800 10.--coin 
cides with the disastrous perlod of weakness and 
intestine Lroubles which immediately precedes the 
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second Tiglath-Pileser, when the monarchy itself 
seemed threatened with dissolution, Then, the pro- 
clamation of a public fast and penance in times of 
national danger and calamity is not incompatible 
with the Assyro-Babylonian,, nor indeed with the 
spirit of any Semitic religion, and we know of other 
cures, Also, the Assyrians had prophets or “seers,” 
in whom they placed much faith, Lastly, the very 
fable which is such a stumbling-block to the intelli. 
gent reading of the whole book becomes most un. 
expectedly cleared of its hitherto impenctrable ob- 
scurity, when Assyriology informs us that the Assy- 
rian name of the “ great city” is NINUA, a word very 
like Nunu, which means ‘tisit”; the connection 
being moreover indicated by the oldest sign for 
the rendering of the name in writing, which is a com- 
bination of lines or wedges plainly representing a 


fish in a basta or tank, Unuss ee ~~ The 


pommel 


origin of bath name and figure are’ as yet un 
explained, so much only being suggested, that 
they must be in some way connected with the 
Semitic and still more Canaanitic fish-myth (gee 
p. Ur and p. 114), and the consequent sacred. 
ness of fishes. Ilowever that be, cnough is ap- 
parent to suggest a solution of the whale story, 
The big fish that swallowed Jonah was no other 
than Nineveh, the Vish-City itself, where he must 
surely have been sufficiently encompassed by dan. 
ger to warrant his desperate cry for deliverance, 
M4 
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in a strain that forcibly recalls the oll pens 
itential psalms” of Shumir and Accad ‘The 
whole extraordinary story Lhus aasunies its proper 
character, that of an Oriental parable, somewhat ex. 
ceptionally high in colar, it is true, and adorned with 
foreign additions, but af cune from repeated tell: 
ings, and possibly in the final witing down, the scribe 
who did se being prohably ignorant of the myth une 
derlying the otiginal parable, Tene thy attempted 
flight ina ship to account for Che prophets petting 
into the fish's belly al all. ltuthermore, we have 
seen that local tradition has attached the memory 
and name of the prophet to one of the mounds 
which contain the ruined palaces and temples: of 
Nineveh (Nebhi Yunus 4). Bul then that tradition 
is probably to be ascribed to the Arabs and ‘Turks, 
since the Mussulmans know the biblical prophets 
and hold them in honor, Altogether it must be 
admitted that the book of Jonah iv in many ways 
puzaling..: 

23, Before passing over to the second and more 
tragic phase of the conflict between Asshur and 
Israel, a conflict which this time cireetly involved 
the Phoenician cities, let us patiss lo record an 
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* See “Stary vf Chaldeny? py ipz-t7, 

t See lower, pe gat y adie “Sting of Chalets" ps tue 

4 This solution of the famous Jona atory was xnpyested to the 
author by a passage Dy 1, Lencanant’s © Léyendte de SCnivamin,? 
and is offered only asa suggestion, wlideh it were dushable, however, 
lo pursue and develop until a Chorough roietieh edther coutimed it 
or proved ft to he enromenns, If confirmed, it would certainly do 
away with a huge and puzeling Incongtulty. 
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event which, though of little immediate impor. 
tance, is forever memorable from the consequences 
that were to arise from it in a not very remote 
future: this is the founding of a city on the northern 
shore of “frien by a ‘Tyrian colony, in 814 1,6, the 
tenth. year of Shamsbi-Raman,” the successor of 
Shalmaneser TL, There had been ‘a rev. 

: ‘ Towndn~ 
olution in ‘Tyre, Two children, the boy, Hon al ax: 
PYGMALION, and his somewhat older 6, 
sister, InIssa, were left joint possessors of the 
throne, the power virtually belonging to their 
uncle, the high-priest of Baal-Melkarth, to whom 
Lilissa had been married by her father, When 
Pygmalion grew up, he rebelled against this tute- 
lage, and having the people on his side, put his 
uncle to death and proclaimed himself sole king. 
Llissa then, accompanied by a number of her hus. 
band's followers, presumably older men of noble 
families, seized on ships which were lying in the 
harbor ready to sail, put to sea, and landing on the 
northern coast of Africa, al a point where there 
were already Phornician selilements, some pros 
perous, some decayed and deserted, founded on 
the site of one of the latter, a elty which, famous 
under its corrupted name of CARTIIAGK, would 
seqreely be recognized undae-t orginal or one of 
Kare-ITapascut ( New City”). This whole story, 
beg transmitted through Greek channels, is any- 
thing but authentic in the details. The names are 
both Greek, not Semitic, in form, and the narrative 
has been es over agula an again by wont 
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her first name for another, that of Doe, under 
which she became a standinge character of ancient 
‘fiction, «In point af historical fact, however, the 
ltwo solid landmarks remains there was a cevoludion 
in Tyre, and, in consequence thereof, a colony de. 
parted and founded this African city, Tyre’s liste 
form but most illustrious dauphter, As for the 
name of the foundress, Missa, it may very possibly 
have been an eponym for all those repions, colon. 
ized from Phanieia, whieh the Bible calls Elishah, 
and which may have included, besides Greek 
islands and cuast tracts, also the not very distant 
setiements on the northern point of Africa, 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIL 
THE STELE OF MESA ‘CIS MOARTITE, 


Tue destinies of Moab, like thase of all che small 
states and principalities that form the group of 
Palestine, lie oo much outside the orbit of Assyria to 
be introduced separately or at any Jength in the preat 
historical drama of which that country has the 
title part. In that drama they fave a place in so 
far only as they come in contact or collision with 
the chief actor, The Jewish kingdoms themselves 
would make no exception, were it not for the peculfar 
interest which attaches to them for us, and which 
makes us refer to them prinefpally the events in 
which, to an indifferent eye, they played in reality 
but a subordinate part. As it is, Israel and Judah 
must always take in a history of Assyria a promi. 
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nent place, which would he disproportionate, but 
for their importance on other than strictly political 
grounds, 

Not so with Moab. ‘Yet one monument, discov- 
ered ahout twenty years ago, has pivenita claim to 
altention, It is aslone in the shape of a stele, coy- 
ered with a long inscription, which? seems to have 
been sect up by King Mesha, in memory of his coun- 
try’s deliverance from the rule of Isiael, to whom 
it had been subject and had paid tribute for about 
forty years. Moab, like Edom and some other na- 
tions of Palestine, was so nearly akin to the He- 
brews in race as to speaks the same language, so the 
inscription “ is written in the Moabile dialect, 44, in 
a language which is, with slight difference, that of 
the Bible... . Thecharacters are the ancient IIe. 
brew characters, the so-called Samaritan or Pheo. 
niclan ones,”* It is not only the oldest Icbrew 
literary monument in existence, but the most an- 
elent specimen of alphabet writing. The stele was 
standing, half buried in the ground, at the foot of a 
hill by the side of Dibon, the anciert capital of 
Moab, and was unfortunately broken in the dig. 
ging, so that it had to be patched out of twenty 
pieces, and the surface was so badly injured that 
half the writing would have been irvecoverably lost 
had not the discoverer had the forethought of or 
dering a stamping Lo be taken before the stele was 
removed, ‘This enabled the scholars at the Louvre, 





* Vigonrony, “3.0 Bible et tes Ddcouvertes Modornes,’’ Vol, TV, 
Ps 59. 
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where i now stands, to complete the teat by repo. 
ducing the Jost parts on a dayer of plaster applied 
on the damaged poitions of the surface, Tho dif. 
ference shows very cleaily, 

But great as is the philological impottance of 
this “find,” its historical contents are at least ag ine 
teresting, The inscription icletes to a time and to 
events so familiar fiom Bible history, that a Sun. 
day-school child who knew its lesson well would 
have no trouble in placing it, and connecting it with 
the story told in Second Kings, iii, the tragical end 
of which was given ina preceding chapter. (Sce 
p. 127.) There we ate informed that “ Mesha, king 
of Moab, was a sheepmaster, and he tendered unto 
the king of Istacl the wool of an hundred thousand 
lambs and of an hundied thousand rams. But it 
came Lo pass when Ahab was dead that the king of 
Moab rebelled against the king of Tsiach’? = Then 
we read, ina vivid narrative, how the kings of Israel 
and Judah joined their forces against Moab, and 
pressed it sorely, and how King Mesha, in the hour 
of despair, resotted to the List honilfle appeal of 
the Canatanitic religions and sacrificed his eldest 
son,-—to Nhemosh, the god of Moab, allhough the 
name is not piven, ~and how thy Tsracliles were 
seized wilh a great hover and departed to their 
own land, Tt fs this great deliverance which he 
celebrates in his inseription, but without mention- 
ing at what price he hought it. 


“Lam Mesha, the 4on of Khemoshgad the Dihonite, My father 
reigned over Moab thinty years, and T reigned after my futher, and 
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erected this annetuary to Rhemosd in Kakha#,. 0. heeanse he 
assisted me against all my foes, and det ome Jeast my eyes on all my 
haters, One i, the ing of Arad, oppresved Moab arany dav, for Khe. 
mosh was wyroth with his tam. Aud bis sun followed him, and he 
also spake: Lwilloppes4 Moab, In my days he spake chin, suid 1 
foasted my heart on hint and his home. And Omi hid takeu pane 
session of the tand Medeba and dell init. 66. the slays of jobs 
son, forty years, Aud Ahenosh sestored it in my days, And Ube men of 
Gad had dwelt in the kind Agarat fren af all Aud tte hinge of tie 
rae] had built Oltarat for himkell. And Tfaught againat the elty, aud 
took ftand slewall’... . to rejoive the eyes of Shemosh and Moab, 
vee And Khemosh spoke tone: Go, take Nebo fiom dracd. And Lweont 
AC night, and fought against it fom the aising of the moral, dawn 
und) midday, and I took it and slew all, 7000...) wenn... 
and maidens I conseerated to Khemowl's Ashtoreth (or te 
Kemosh, Ashtoreth ”?), “and I wok thence the vexeht of Yahveh 
and dragged before Khemoshe oe 

“And TL build Karkhas 6.) Dbuilt ity ates ancl ily towers, And 
T built the royal palace. 6 6. And there wis tot a elton inside the 
city in Karkha. ‘Then [spoke to all tho people: " Mike each a 
elstern in your houses. 6 oe” 


Then follow more constructions, The fast intel. 
ligible fragment is: Ahrmosh spoke fe nies Cn dows, 
fight against Khoronan, wat... . Khemoshin my 
days... .’? The inseription breaks off at the thirty. 
fourth line. 

The similarity of this Inseription to the Assyrian 
ones in manner and spirit is almost too striking to 
be pointed out. But it reminds one at least as 
strongly of countless passages in the Bible. Sabstt 


* The discoverer of the stele, Mr. Clermont Gannenn, Uhinks that 
“Karkha, mountain and city in one, ig the Stan of Dihen, the Moats 
{te Jerusalem 5 it is the elty of Mesha, which contains the temple of 
Khomosh and the cltadel,  T cannot mate my meaning clearer than by 
likening Dihon to Rome, Kiukha tu the Capitol, and the sanctuary of 
Khomosh to the temple of Jupiter Cnpltelinua” 
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tute “Yahveh” for  Khemosh” in any of the pas. 
sages given in italics, and the name of Edom or 
Ammon or any of Israel's enemies for that of Israel, 
—and they might be written by the most ardent 
Hebrew monotheist, Inthe game manner likewise 
the Assyrian speaks of Asshur,--a distinctively Sem- 
itic relation to the Supreme Deity, (Compare pp. 
U1, 12.) 
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“AN, the uproar of many peoples, which rear like the voatag of 
the seas} And the rushing of nations, that rash Hike the rioshing: of 
many witers!... Nehold the Lad Iningeth up pon them the waters 
of the River, stone and many, even the fdny. of Ansyria anil ll his 
glory; and he shall come up over all his channels, and yo over all his 
banks: and he shall sweep onward into Judah he shall overflow and 
pass throughs he shall reach even to the neck j and the stetehing 
ont of hia wings shall GU the Inendth of thy Lund. -lsaratt 


1 Tim prophet Isaiah, when he deseribed the 
career of an Assyrian conqueror in such maynificent 
miley Pl poetry, likening it to that of Asshur's own 
lerpu a Euphrates in high flood time, spoke of 
BO. what his eyes were sorrowfully beholding 
almost every year, And not of one king only might 
he have thus spoken, but of four, whose con tempo. 
ry hea Miplity-comgwrerors All of Chem, for As. 

as now reaching the noonday zenith of her 


syria 
ive clevalion on 


greatness, that giddy pofnt of vs iv 

whith no morkil thing can de mere Chan remain 
poised a tittle while, to descend almost iormediately, 
oftener headlong than by slow degreps. ‘That point 
she undoubtedly altained under the sceond ‘Tiglath- 
Pileser, who, while quite as much the robber, had 
more of the statesman than his predecessors, and 
realy changed the character of the Assyrian power, 
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a, “The accession of Tigluth-Pileser TL," says an 


eminent historian,* “marks a turning-point in the 
history of Western Asia, Tlis first task was to 
regain the position held by his predecessors, but 
much impaired since in many ways, and especially 
by the Alarodians; but he went far beyond that. 
While the Assyrian kings had hitherto virtually 
contented themselves wilh the subjection of Mes- 
opotamia and the lands of Natl, and only plun- 
dered or raised tribute on remoter territories, like 
Babylonia and Syria, the new ruler began systemat- 
ically to build up a great political empire,” 

as en 1 eee i re ata 

“This second empire,” to borrow the words of another eminent 
Assyrian scholar, Professor Sayce,t differed essentially from the 
firat, ‘The usurper was an organizer ax well as a conqueror, and 
sought, for the fist tine in the history of Western Asia, to give his 
conquests a consolidated and permanent character. ‘Lhe conyuered 
provinces wero no longer loosely connected with the central power 
by the payment of tribute, which was refuied as soon as the Assyrian 
armies were ont of sight ; nor were the campaigns undertaken hy the 
kings of Nineveh mere ralds, whose chief objects were prestige and 
plunder, ‘hey were mado with a purpose, and in pursuance of a 
definite Ine of policy, and, once made, they were tenaciously pres 
served, ‘Nhe conquered nations became subject provinces, governed, 
wherever possible, by Aasyrian sitraps (governors), while turbulent 
populations were deported to kone didtant parts of the empire, Bach 
province and eaptial elly had ite annnal conuibation to the imperial 
treasury fixed and regulated, and centralization superseded the loase 
unfon of mutiilly hostile states and towns, . 5. ‘The second Assy. 
viatt empire ascnually a commercial one. Tt was founded and 
maintained the purposefentemeting the trade and wealth of 
Western Asia into Assyrian hands... 


3. Accordingly, two novel features strike us in the 












* Hd. Moyer, “Geschichte des Alterthums,” ps 446, § 365. 
TA. IE Sayce, “Teradotus,” pe 376. 
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second Tiglath-Pileser's inserlptions The formula 
for announcing a conquest is ne longer, "Phe land 
Soand-so C plundered, [devastated the whole of it,” 
but “To the boundaries of Asshur T added,” 4 ¢, 1 
annexed, Asshurnazirpal had made a beginning in 
this direction, and occasionally mentions appointing 
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3-1 TUCKS AND CAMLIVE WOMEN CARRINT AWAY, 





a governor over a conquered city or district, The 
difference is that what was formerly done occasion 
ally was now dong systematically, The sume king 
had in some instances transported part of a conquer. 
ed but unsafe population into Assyria (see p. 19), 
but Tiglath-Pileser introduced such departations on 
principle, aiid carried them out on an astounding scale, 
On an average, a fourth of every subjugated popula- 
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tion may be assumed to have been transferred either 
into Assyria proper or inte remote provinces and de 
pendencies of the empire, while their place was filled 
with Assyrian families ur, at least, with people from 
kindred and loyal districts, ‘That’ the object was to 
effect a general fusion of races, and obtain, in time, 
uniformly submissive and contented subjects, is 
|shown hy the fact that deportations of thousands 
of women are specially mentioned, whe could not 
| possibly he sent into the middle of Assyria except 
for the purpose of heing: there marricd and settled, 
and bringing up a peneralion which, from their 
mixed origin, should be free from very decided pa. 
triotic leanings—unless, indeed, to the country of 
their birth, Such deportations ea masse, being a 
measure of policy, not of punishment, and one which 
generally took place after the full measure of chas- 
tisement had been meted out to a rebellious prov. 
ince or resisting city, do not appear to have been 
carried out ina spirit of wanton cruelly and hunil- 
pool The sculptures of the second empire show 
lus many scehes bearings on this strange accompani- 
‘ment of wart we see women, with their children 
and household goods, riding on asses, ot on charlots 
jerawn by, probably, Uheir own tums of ploughing 
joxen, the men walking indeed, but seldom fettered, 
ithe flocks and bagyaye carts following, the whole 
jescortedl and superintended, of course, by Assyrian 
warriors, Such processions are very different from 
‘Chose of prisoners led before the king after a battle 
tor capture of a city, their feet in chains, their arms 
ebound behind their backs at the elbows, thelr cap. 
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tors driving them on with uplifted stick or spear | 
shalt. 

4. Another feature of the new policy inaugurated 
by Tiglath-Pileser I, is that the kings entrust many 
of their expeditions to experienced generals, whom 
we may well suppose to have been their own tried 
companions in arms, trained in all the branches 
of higher military tactics, Shalmaneser IL, it is 
true, did not often take the field himself in the 
seven last years of his life, but sent out his general, 
whose name he frequently mentions with respect 
and praise. But it was not until nearly thirty years 
of unintermitting marching and fighting must have 
broken the old warrior's strength that he resigned 
his staff of command, while he himself sat down at 
Kalah to attend to his buildings and inscriptions, 
Now, however, the ‘furtan (general-in-chief) appears 
In the very beginning of the new reign, and hence. 
forth comes to the front more and more frequently, 
The boundaries of the Empire, as they widened on 
all sides, were becoming more Insecure, and if ag. 
gressive wiurfare was carried into the neighboring 
countries, {¢ was often only ag a more dignified, and, 
on the whole, safer and more profitable farm of 
self-defence, the chaice mostly being between invad- 
ing and being invaded. Thus military expeditions 
had’ to be incessantly and vigorously pushed to 
so many points at once that the presence of the 
sovereign at all became out of the question, and 
they were compelled to concentrate their own per 
sonal efforts against those which were of most im- 
portance in the general scheme of their policy. 
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3. Now, in this scheme, by far the most essential 
ilem was the entire subjugation of the Weste--the 
vast region between the Huphrates aud the Maditer. 
ranean, bounded on the north by the ‘Taurus and 
Amanos ranges, and towards the south losing: itself 
indefinitely in the sandy wastes which finally touch 
upon Arabia and Egypt. The immediate and mate. 
rial incentive of securing, in the shape of tribute 
and plunder, the immense wealth of that peerless 
cluster of ancient and highly cultured states, sweep. 
ingly designated as Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine, 
was cqualled by the more statesmantike desire of 
controlling the great commercial highroad so often 
referred to, while beyond Epypt opened a flattering 
vista of still further conquests aud booty avhich, 
however, may not yel have been distinctly contem. 
plated at this period. Egypt herself, at all events, 
felt the danger, and, by an aggressive bearing, 
wholly out of keeping with her now rapidly waning 
power, angered the full-grown northern Hon and 
probably hastened the very fate which she fecbly 
labored to avert, 

6 Like Shalmaneser IL, ‘Tiplath-Pileser first 
cleared the way for his Syrian campaigns by secur 
ing himself from attacks in the rear and on the flanks, 
and dealing out to his neighbors of Urartu, the 
Zagros and Chaldea cnough punishment ta Keep 
them quict at least for a few years, Babylonia was 
reduced to the condition of an avowedly vassal 
alate, and the Assyrian king, for Uie first time since 
Tukulli-Ningb's temporary conquest, could again 
call himself by the ancient titles of @ King of Shu. 
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mir and Acead” and “King of Kar-Dunyash "— 
tiles which his successors retained to Une end of the 
northern monarchy, ‘The princes of Kaldu were 
subdued for awhile by a rapid and successful inroad, 
and by the execution of one of their number before 
his own cily gates. Some Araman tribes, too, 
which had for some time back been settling along 
the Euphrates in the southern part, of Babylonia 
and were inclined to be troublesome, were energetic. 
ally put down, a certain number of families being 
transferred to other parts of the empire, In the 
East, the mountain tribes of the Zagros were made 
innocuous for some time to come by an invasion 
which penetrated further into the highlands than 
any preceding one, and even seems to have pierced 
through the sevenfold fange into the country be.! 
yond, held by tribes of Medes. ‘This campaign j 
brought the Assytian “army as far as the foot of a 
high mountain which the monuments call Brent, 
which it has as yet proved impossible to identify 
with any degree of certainty, The conduct of this 
expedition, begun by the king’ himself, was made 
over Lo his Turtin, his personal presence being more 
needed in the North, where he now marched against 
the kingdom of Van, so dangerously increased in 
power and influence that it actually had organized 
a league of the: probably Ikindred—highland chief. 
tains so often collectively spoken of as “Kings of 
Naiti,” and even, it would appear, had secured the 
Co-operation of some princes of Northern Sytia, 
especially the important and wealthy city and prin. 
cipality of Avan, This Armenian campaign was 
18 





i 
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so far successful that ‘Tiglath-Vileser drave back 
the troops of the Urartian, pursued them. into thelr 
fastnesses farther than any of his predecessors, and 
so effectually frightened minor kings that they 
obediently returned under the yoke, and the Alaro. 
dian coalition dispersed. Hut the royal capitat by 
Lake Van was not taken yet, as Tiplath-Pileser could 
not spare the time just then for along and difical: 
siege, So he contented himself with erecting “an 
image of his royally” in view of the cily gates— 
as a reminder and a warning. 

7. ‘These preliminary operations (ook up three 
years, and the results, though on the whole satisfac. 
tory, were not particularly brilliant, as nothing very 
decisive was accomplished in any direction. The 
next years the king devoted exclusively to his enter 
prise against the western countries, which required 
considerable perseverance, since the city of Arpad 
alone delayed him three years, When that siege 
was ended, things progressed more rapidly, but it 
was not till the fifth your of the expedition that 
the northern portion of Sytia, Ae, the entire valley 
of the Ovontes, and Uhe corresponding: seaecoust, was 
virtually annexed to the Assyrian Minpire, in token 
whereof great numbers of the inhabitants were 
transferred into same of the loyal Nairi districts, 
while Arameans from Babylonia were brought to 
take their place. Tn the same year the other 
Syrian princes, whose hour had not struck yet, sent 
tribute and paid their court. We find on the list 
the kings of Damascus, of Sarkhemish, of Tamath, 
Tyre, Gebal (Byblos), a queen of Arahia- --probably 
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of some northern districts adjoining the Syrian des- 
ort—and, lastly, a familiarsounding name: peat of 
MINUMIMME Uk SAMIRINA, 2 a, Mana. Monthom of 
IEM OF Tits Crry OF SAMARIA, the then 0, 
reigning king of Israch This Menahem, having 
obtained the throne by the not unusual means of 
murdering its occupant, had just? come out of a 
civil war, and therefore did not fecl very secure, 
So he hethought him of buying thé protection of 
the conqueror, and gave him a thousand talents of 
silver, “that his hand might be with him to confirm 
the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem exacted 
the tribute of [srael, even of all the mighty men of 
wealth” (Sceond Kings, xv. 19-20, This is the place 
where Tiglath-Pileser is called Phul), 

8. The hundred years which had elapsed between 
the submission of the usurper Jehu, the murderer of 
Omri’s grandsons, and that of the other usurper, 
Menahem, had been a century of decline for both 
the Jewish kingdoms. That of Isracl was the first 
to suffer, “In those days” (of Jehu), pithily sums 
up the biblical historian (Second Kings, x. 32), 
“Yahveh began to cut from Israel” Moab, after 
King Mesha’s dearly-hought suecess in the war 
of deliverance (see p, 126), had again become a 
formidable neighbor and harassed them in the 
south-east; hut their most ruthless focs were the 
kings of Damascus, Hazacl and his son, BEN- 
WADAD IIL, gradually conquered and annexed al- 
most the whole country east of the Jordan—the 
rich, hilly woodland and pasture lands of Gilead 
and Bashan. Of all the might which had enabled 
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Ahab to send so great a force into the field Gee 
pp. 126~127), nothing was eft but §s0 horsemen, 
to chariots, and 10,000 footment “for the king 
of Syria destroyed them and made them like dust 
in the threshing’ Geceond Kings, siif 7) The 
same fate would have befallen Juctlt, hat that the 
king bought off Mazacl, when he already had “set 
his face to go up to Jerusalem: he“ tool all the 
hallowed things that his fathers, kings of Judah, 
had dedicated, and his own hallowed things, and 
all the gold that was found ia the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and of the king's house, and 
sent it to Mazael, king of Syria; and he went away 
from Jerusalem” (Second Kings, xii 18) But the 
fate from which the king of Judah bat saved the 
sacred city at such heavy cost, he drew on it him. 
self at the hands of the king of Isracl, whom he 
unwisely and pratuilously provoked into a war 
which ended most disastrously for himself.“ Judah 
was put to the worse before Israel, and they fled 
every man fo his tent.” The king of Judah himself 
was made exptive; the king of Israel entered Jeru. 
salem by a breach made in the city wall, “and he 
. took all the gold and silver, and all Che vessels that 
were found in the house of the Lord and in the leas 
ures of the king’s house, the hostapes also, and re- 
turned to Samaria” (Second Kings, xiv. 14) It 
strikes one as a little singular that there should have 
been so much to kike, after we have just been told 
that a// had been taken out of both temple and royal 
treasure-house fo be given to the king of Syria. 
This only shows that one must be cautious in dealing 
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with Oriental phraseology and not accept sweeping 
statements without mentil reservations. 

gy ‘Those were dreary Limes for both Jewish states 
which, not content wilh the wars they had to sup- 
port unceasingly against all their surrounding nelgh- 
hors, could not keep the peace with cach other, so 
great was their ever-increasing mutual hatred and 
jealousy. But Judah, al least, with the exception of 
an occasional family tragedy and family conspiracy, 
enjoyed some measure of internal security under 
the unchanging rule of the Touse of David, while 
Isracl, founded by an adventurer, was fated from 
the first to be the prize of any hand bold cnough 
to seize the crown, and at this period had finally 
plunged into a tangle of lawlessness and civil 
strife, to which there was only one possible end 
—rapid and inglorious dissolution, And indeed, 
scarcely had Menahem, soon after his abject sub- 
mission, rather suddenly died and his son PEK. 
NIA ascended the throne, when the latter was in 
his turn murdered by “ Pecan, his capfain,” son of 
Remaliah, who straightway made alliance with the 
new king of Syria, Ruin, that they might jointly 
fallon Judah. ‘The king who then reigned at Jorn. 
salem was AUAZ, very young and newly come to 
power, [Ils inexperience may have been an incen. 
tive to hig enemies, who, moreover, had reason to 
consider him as being in the bad graces of the 
Assyrian conqueror, since the name of the king of 
Judah was not among those of the princes who did 
homage to him in 738 Yet the grandfather of 
Ahaz, AZARIATL (alse called Uzztat), is mentioned 
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in an inscription as having: paid tribute some time dus 
ing the long siege of Arpad, probably during: the last 
year of his own reign, ‘The absence of Judah from 
among the Wibute-paying countries must, therefore, 
have been looked upon in the light of a revolt, and 
is the more significant, that its immediate neigh 
bors, Rdom, Moab, and Ammon, are abio absent, 
This seems to point to seme fechle atlempe of 
Judah at a temporary defensive alliance with her 
hereditary and unrelenting foes Such an attempt 
at independence at that time, under the very out 
stretched wings of the Assyrian lion, even as they 
filled the breadth of the land,” was sheer folly, 
The young king of Judah understood this, “and 
his heart was moved, and the heart of his people, 
as the trees of the forest are moved with the wind” 
(Isaiah, vii, 2). But the prophet spoke comfort to 
him in the name of Yahveh: “Re quiet; fear not, 
neither Ict thine heart be faint, because of these 
two tails of firebrands, for the fierce anger of Reain 
of Syria and of the son of Remaliah, saying let us 
go up against Judah and vex it, and let us make a 
breach thergin for us... It shall not stand, nulther 
shall it come to pass” (Isaiah, viii, 4) “ Before 
the child” Qvho has just heen bern) ‘shall have 
knowledge to cry, My father and my mother, the 
riches of Damascus shall be carried away before the 
king of Assyria” (ix, 11-12) “The Lord will cut 
off from Israel, head and tail, palm-branch and rush 
in one day.” So Ahaz took heart, and of many 
pressing evils chose the least, and averted the immi- 
nent harm, at least for the ime being, by imploring 
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the conquerar’s agaistance, for Judah was sure beset, 
not only by Isracl and Syria in the north, but by 
Edom and the Philistines in the south, (See Second 
Chronicles, xxviii. 17-18.) “So Ahaz sent messen- 
gers Lo Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, saying, Iam 
thy servant and thy son: cone up and save me out, 
of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the 
hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against me,” 
Such a message would have been wasted breath, 
unless weighled with great gifls; so “Ahaz took 
the silver and gold* that was found in the house of 
the Lord, and in the treasures of the king's house, 
and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria. 
And the king of Assyria hearkened to him” 
(Second Kings, xv. 7-9), 

to, We are nol told where the messengers of 
Ahaz found Tiglath-Pileser. The last two years he 
had been away in the North and East, where disturb. 
ances in Urartu and the Zagros claimed his personal 
attention, Victorious as usual, he was, however, at 
liberty to turn his mind ouce more to the affairs of 
the West, which were shaping themselves very much 
to his liking. This expedition, which afl but dealt 
Isracl the long impending death-blow, is called in 
the annotated Eponym Canon “ ‘lo Philistla,” prob. 
ably because the king did pass through the Jewish 
lands inte those of the Philistines, Moreover, the 
description very well covers what we would mean 
by saying “To Palestine.” Israel's resistance was 


* Another verslon (Second Chronicles, xxviii, 21) says, “a for 
tion.” ‘Thia more moderate estimate must be the (rue one, 
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quickly broken, Pekah was assassinated, perhaps for 
having involved the country in Chis unequal struzele ; 
perhaps for refusing to end it by submission, At any 
vile, the usnrper who succeeded him, Tosti, for. 
mally acknowledged himself as the vassal of the king 
of Assyria, holding the Chrone at his pleasure and 
under him, Of this revolution, which surely took 
place spontancously and only sought the conqeer 
or’s sanction when accomplished, the Assyrian 
claims all the credits “PAKAIA (Pekah), thelr 
king, 7 Aided," he sys i “Aust (Hoshea) 7 placed 

over them.” In the same vaunting: spirit 
equabtioa he exaggerates the completeness of his 


ng ovor pa . ‘ 
Tune and conquest. ‘The distant land of Bit. 


tartbut 
pu me igor Khamri. .. . he whole of its inhabitants, 
at with their goods, I carried away to As. 
shun.” ‘The biblical historians (Second Kings, xv, 20) 
specify several cities and districts, making in all 
about half of Israel, adding, however, in perfect ac. 
cordance with the inscriptions, “and he carriud them 
captive to Assyria.” ‘There is another tributedist 
for this year (734 WC), which includes all the kings 
so conspicuously absent from thitt of four years be 
fore~Tauuuaze MAT JAUDAT (Aha of ‘Tudith), 
those of Ammon, Moab and Edom, a document 
sufficiently eloquent in its bareness, ‘The same list 
contains the names of the sings of Arvid, Ascalon 
and Gaza; Tyre is omitted this time, and not with. 
out reason, as we shall see.* 
* "This is one of the places where biblical chronology is hopelessly 
at variance with the cates given by the monuments and the Mpenym 
Canon, "The compiler of the Ruok of Kings says (hat Peleah reigned 
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1, Tlaving delivered Ahaz from one of his foes, 
and left him to reign in Jerusalem as his son and 
servant, f¢y, his humble vassal, ‘Tiglath-Pileser, turned 
all his force apainst the other and more formidable 
one, Reain of Syria, “The ingeription wherein the 
siege of Damascus (which lasted two years) and the 
taking of itare described is unfortunately so fear. 
fully mutilated that very few whole sentences can 
be made out. There is cnough, at ‘all events, to 
show that the Syrian army was completely routed, 
chariots, infantry, cavalry and all; that Reztn, “to 
save his life, Looks to flight all alone, and entered his 
capital through the great gate ;” that Tiglath-Pileser 
captured some of his captains alive and had them 
impaled, then “shut him in like a bird in a cage,” 
destroyed the magnificent plantations of trees “not 
to be numbered,” which surrounded the capital, not 
Ieaving as much as a single tree?’ All this confirms 
and completes the simple statement in Second Kings 
(xv. 9): “And the king of Assyria went up against 
Damascus and took it, and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir (net identified) and slew Reafn,” 


twenty years Now dt has been seen that Menahem was sul reigning 
in 738, anc Pekah was pet to death, and xueceeded by Hoshen in 734. 
‘These cates, unequiverally established by the Canon (see Schiader’s 
"VO Keltinxcheiften und daa Atte ‘Testiment,” 1883, pp. 25t~3g8, 
and page 475), leave no room for dispute, Unt there f nothing aston: 
ishing in this, since the parattel dates given hy the Hible historians 
themsclves for the two kingdoms of Judah and Isracl often disagree, 
Besides, as monuments, Canon, and Bible history entirely agree In the 
date of a most important event—the fill of Santaria,—we have hold 
of a principal landmark, aud the mutual confirmation of the different 
Bources can be pronounced amply satisfactory on %e wholes, 
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41.— ASSYRIAN SOLDIERS DESTROYING A PLANTATION. 
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« And King Alu went to Damascus to meet Tiglath- 
Pileser,” farther rekues the Jewish annalist. Tad 
we a completer and more uninjured set of this 
king's inseriplions, we should probably find that the 
Jewish monarch came not alone lo “meet” face lo 
face his terrible ally and miatster, Tl was becoming 
an accepled custom for vassal and: friendly sever. 
eigns, not only (o send their tributes and gifts to 
any part of the empire where the Ising might be at 
the moment, er even inte enemies’ countries, but to 
gather at some important point where he might be 
stopping for a longer time, to do him personal hom. 
age, It is probable that such gatherings took place 
by royal appointment and invilation, not to say 
command, and that nonattendance would have been 
looked upon asa mortal offence and breach of alle- 
glance and punished accordingly. What a pity we 
have no description of any of these princely convoca- 
tions! ‘They must have heen festive occasions, cele- 
brated with a splendor and display of which we 
would fain evoke a vivid picture before our minds’ 
eyo, and we may fancy that the grim and dreaded 
host would, if only out of vanity and policy, unbend 
to outward graciousness and entertain his not always 
willing guests right royally, even while making them 
feel the rod and yoke. ‘That the guests, on thelr 
side, would not be behindhand with courlly demon- 
slralions and dissembling: lip-homage stands to rea. 
son, and we have an example in the flattery prac- 
lised by King Ahaz of Judah, when he professed 
such admiralion for the royal portable allar at which 
he saw Tiglath-Pileser sacrifice al Damascus, that he 
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gent tothe hiph priest at Jerusalem “the fashion of 
the allar and the pattern of il, according, to all the 
workmanship thereat,” desicing, hin to oder an 
exact copy of it and set it ap in the house of Yahveh 
against his return, and to tse it entirely, instend of 
the old brazen altar of Salomon, which was placed 
on one side for fess important ministrations, And 
when he returned to Jevustlem and saw that all had 
been done according to bis orders, he earded his im. 
itation of Assyrian customs oo far, that he “drew 
near unto the altar, and offered thereon, And he 
burnt his buint-offering and his mcabolfering, and 
poured his drink-offering, and sprinkled the blood of 
his peace-offerings upon the altar,” although tt was 
contrary to Jewish custom for the hing ta officiate 
himself,* 

12, The contumacy of ‘Tyre was neither for. 
gotten nor condoned; but the king's preyenee was 
becoming necessary in other parts, and the West 
was inno condition to inspire much fear, se he left 
his Turtan to deal with the merchant city, and 
inflict on her an enormous fine, while he himself 
turned his steps once mare to the South, for the 
Chaldean princes were vigorously pushing their ag. 
gressive policy against Babylonia, where they were 
bent on establishing & Clitldean monarehy ; and not 
unsuccessfully, for already: one of their number, 


* As Mex Doncker judi tously remake: Ne one cm seleusly 
mean to assent Vat Ale ieimedtelled hit awn nations) worship and 
changed his gods alta in imitdion of Rezin the aeh foes of 
both Judah and Assyria, who bad tnt jast been overthiown” 
(“ Geschichte des Aer thunes,'* sih edit. vol, Hh, pe 318, note) 
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Uninzik, (corrupted hy the Greeks into CHInztRas), 
was actually king of Babylon. Tt appears, therefore, 
that ‘Tiglath-Pileser was received hy the capital 
and the great Babylonian cities like a deliverer; his 
progress Chrough the country was triumphal, and at 
each ancient shrine he paid’ the customary sacri- 
fices to the ancestral gods, Dis expedition against 
the seasile princes was, on the whole, successful, 
Fnergelie ik certainly was. One of the rebellious 
princes was impaled before the gate of his own 
city, which was then razed to the ground, Ukin- 
zit’s principality, too, was Taid waste, but his capital, 
Sarrya, could not be taken, and wits entered at last, 
not by force, but treaty, while Okinzir continued to 
reign al Babylon, joinUy with Tiglath-Pileser for the 
last four years of the latter's reign, at least nom. 
inally; in realily he probably was his obedient vassal, 
At Sapiya the Assyrian held one of those royal 
levees which were becoming an institution, and which 
enabled the kings to number their servants and 
adherents, and test their loyalty by that primitive 
and fallacious test the splendor af «the presents 
they brought, 

13. On this oceasion the Assyrian reecived the vol- 
untary subnifssion of a very exalted and powerful 
personage, MARDUK-HABAL-IDDIN (usually called 
MERODACH-BALADAN, as his nie is rendered in the 
Bible), the ruler of BireVAKEN, the largest and 
wealthiest of the Chaldean principalities, command. 
ing so large an extent of coast on the Gulf, and 
thereby affording such commercial advantages that 
the sons of the House of Yakin went by the flattering 
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designation, “ Kings of the Sea," or “the Socoast," 
How important the Assyrian conqueror deemed 
this particular addition to the number of his vassals 
we can measure by the compliceney and: stress with 
which he records the occurrence. Mardulshabal. 
iddin, son of Yakin, kinyy of the sea-eoast, from which 
to the kings, my fathers, formerly none came and 
kissed their feet,--terrible fear of Asshiu, my lord, 
overwhelmed him and lo Sipiya he came and kissed 
my feet; gold, the dust of his country, in abun. 
dance, cups of pold, instruments of pold, the prod. 
uct of the sea, ... costly garments, gums, oxen, 
and sheep, his tribute, 1 received.” ‘Tiglath-Pileser 
had, indeed, reason to exull, judging: by his lights, 
But to us, judging by the light of subsequent 
events, it is clear that the ambitious, crafty schemer 
curbed his proud neck lo the humiliating act of 
homage only to gain time and mature his fav-reach. 
ing plans, Vor of all the unfortunate princes who 
tendered their allegiance from helplessness or com. 
pulsion, surely none meant less to keep it; all bitter 
focs of Assyria as they were at heurt, he was the 
only one in whom was danger, and the am'ogant 
conqueror, whose foot perhaps seareely refrained 
from spurning the princely form that  prostrated 
itself in well-feigned selfabasement, miyht have 
shuddered in his seat of power could a prophetic 
flash have revealed to him that he had before him 
the man who, for fifly years to come, was to be the 
evil genius of Asshur, nay, one of the indirect causes 
of Asshur's (all, since he was ta loosen and set ia 
motion some of the stones that were to crush the 
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northern kingdom's too-uplifted head But it is 
probable that no forehoding: or warning could at 
that moment have shaken “the stout heart of the 
king of Asshur,” or dimmed “the glory of his high 
looks, Mor he hath said: By the strength of my 
hand T have done it, and by my wisdom; for I am 
prudent: and T have removed the hounds of the 
peoples, and have robbed: their treasures, and T have 
brought down as a valiant man them that sit on 
thrones; and my hand hath found as a nest the 
riches of the peoples; and as one gathereth eggs 
that are forsaken, have T pathered all the earth: 
and there was none that moved the wing, or that 
opened the mouth or chirped” (Isaiah, x, 12-14). 

iq. Here ends the political and military career of 
the second ‘Tiglath-Pileser, ‘The year 730 is marked 
“Tn the land,” 4¢, the king remained in Assyria. 
The two following years he seems to have gone again 
to Babylon, but on penceful and even religious 
errands. ‘The annotated Canon has this rather 
obscure note for both those years: “The king takes 
the hands of Rel’ Tt is supposed to allade to some 
peculiarly solemn and [estive sacrifices and ceremo- 
nies, in the course of which the king received the 
highest religious consecration, It would be most 
interesting to find out the exact meaning of the 
phrase, but it is very doubtful whether anything 
will turn up to enable us to do so. Tn 727" Tiglath- 
Pileser IU died. ‘There seems to Nave been pe 








ace 
“Gung ‘the last three years of his reign, but a revolt 


just at the end. 
1g, Le was succeeded by SHALMANESER TV. In 
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what manner, on whit grounds, hy what ebkdms is ute 

terly unknown, Whether he was his predecessor's 

son, as advanced by some scholars,® or an helt by 

aside branch, or merely an usurper, we have no 

means whatever of ascertaining, If the suggestion 

just made by an eminent scholktr[ that this king 

and one who stfinds on the list of Babylon under 

the name of ILULALve one and the sime, just as 

Tiglath-Pileser and Vhul are one, there would be 

great probability in favor of the first of these con 

jectures, Then it might he supposed Chat Phul 

had a son, Wulai, who, on coming to the throne, 

changed his own private name to a royal one, in im 

itation of hig father, Bul these are as yet noth 

ing but conjectures, Sleangely cnough, we are not 

much better informed on any other point concern 

ing this king, further than to have his existence 

duly attested by the Eponym Canon, and his short 

reign—five years —determined by the same document, 

He has left no monuments, or, More probably, none 

have as yet been found, and what we do know of 

his deeds we‘learn from.foreign sources,» the Bible . 
and a late Tyrian historian, Jor so much seems 

sure, that he occupied himself with only two impor 
tant wars, one against ‘Lyre and the ether against 
Samatia. 

16. It seems very startling to find snother king 
engaged in conquering those same countries to 
which a warrior of ‘Tiglath.Pileser’s stamp had, 
eels ea is ee 
# Id. Meyer, C.P. Tlele, Geo. Rawlingons 
+. 2, Mele, “ Aysyrisch Babylunische Geschichte! 
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dealt so many, and, it would seem, finally crushing 
blows, Bue the fact is, Cheir resources were still 
great, and if the evalitien of Ahab's and Shal- 
maneser TL 's time could have been enlarged and 
maintained they might have stood their graund ta 
the end, But the hatred and jealousjes between 
them were too inveterate for that,'and the tempta- 
tion to use the conqueror's might to compass each 
other’s ruin too great to be resisted by races for 
whom politics were a question of purely local and 
selfish interests, with a shortsighted range nar- 
rowly limited to the prescat, and to whom patri- 
olism was an unknown quantity. Still, when act. 
ually perishing, partial and short-lived alliances 
would still be brought about between the implaca- 
ble rivals and foes. But, on the whole, theirs was 
the case of the bundie of aticks, which, being untied, 
fall apart and are casily broken individually, while 
the whole bundle would have been strong enough 
to withstand any effort. At this moment, however, 
a new actor had appeared on the stage and brought 
a revival of energy, brief and deceptive, it is true, 
but sufficient to stave off the final catastrophe yet a 
litle while, 

17 ‘That actor was Egypt, so long inactive, so 
jong out of sight; Rgypt, whose long race was 
well-nigh done, whose sinds were running very low, 
and who was never more to sland foremost in the 
place of honor among free and progressing nations, 
The long course of conquests in Asia, by which she 
avenged the thraldom she had endured under the 
tule af Asiatic invaders (sce p, 26, ff), had been 
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stopped by dissensions and intestine lroubles at 
home, Originally welded together out of many 
small principalities, the monarchy of the Nile had 
gradually dissolved back into its component parts, 
and become divided among as many pelly rulers ag 
there were great cities, wilh their temples, colleges 
of pricsts and surrounding districts, ‘These princes, 
more often than not, were al at war with each 
other and therefore exposed, exactly like the kings 
and cities of Syria, Palestine and Vhoonieia, and for 
the same reasons, to the attacks of any neighbor 
or invader, But the danger this time did not come 
from Asia, where kings and peoples had enough to 
engage thelr whole powers and attention. There 
was, nearer home, a country and race which had to 
avenge many centuries of oppression and contempt, 
Ethiopia, the “Vile Kush” of the inscriptions in 
the times of Egypt's glory, § sw her opportunity 
and took it, Ag. ths Alarodians of Urartu and 
Nairi had borrowed the culture of their most t invet- 
orate foes, the Assyrians, so the Kushites of [tht 
opia had assimilated that of thei hated masters and 
had become a match for them, not only in material 
strength, but also in intellectual and political at. 
tainments. Under able and ambitious leaders thelr 
progress was slow, but it ended in the subjugation 
of all the Egyptian principalities until the Tthio- 
pian king, STANAKA, could call himself, without 
boasting, king of Egypt also, Te was a wise and 
moderate ruler, and governed the country with a 
strong and firm, yet also a mild hand, He left 
most of the petty princes in their places, but kept 
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them in due subjection, and Epypt could rejoice, not 
only in a new ert of material prosperity, but, to a 
certain extent, ina cenewal of her political, impor. 
tance, 

18, This king (the So or Sort of the Bible), no 
sooner had established himself on his double throne 
than he realized the impending dhnger threatened 
by the ever approaching Assyrian thundercloud. 
When all the intervening nations had been gathered, 
“ike eggs that are forsaken,” i¢ was not likely that 
so rich a nest as Egypt should be overlooked. And 
now that even the Arabs, that movable but effec. 
tive bulwark, had been subdued the intervening 
nations were few indeed: the two [lebrew king. 
doms and the cities of the seacoast; and those few 
more than half undone, especially Isracl There- 
fore Shabaka at once manifested his readiness to 
support such of the still surviving states as had 
not yet lost all vital energy and force of resistance, 
But there he overrated his own powers. No single 
adversary could he a match for Asshur at this hey- 
day of her greatness, and the time had mot yet come 
when the ironmailed giant with the fect of clay 
would collapse with its own weight, Naturally, all 
that still hoped ayainst hope and still feebly writhed 
in the Iton’s paws clutched at this unexpected and, 
as they fondly fancied, still timely aid; but it proved 
to them a delusion and a snare, and the more clear. 
sighted among statesmen were not deceived. “ Woe 
to them that go down to Egypt for help, and stay 
on horses,’ warns Isaiah the prophet and prime 
minister of Judah; “and trust in chariots because 
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they are many, and in horsemen because they are 
very strong, . 6. Now the Bpyptians are men, and 
not Gods and their horses are flush, and not spirit” 
(xxxk 1-3). 

19, Thus matters stood at the death of Tiglath. 
Vileser, Shabaka had seated himself in the Chrone 
of Egypt the year before, ‘This coincidence fa 
vored, indeed suggested revel, Qn which side the 
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overtures were made, we to not know, Gut very 
soon we find Tyre refusing tribute and preparing 
for the consequences. But what the proud queen 
of the scas was perhaps vor prepared for, was to 
see her own sister-cities all along the coast join not 
in her support, but for her destruction, Whether 
from abject fear for themselves, or from a low and 
spiteful jealousy, they all arrayed themselves under 
Assyrian command and went to sea against Tyre 
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with Go ships and 8000 oarsmen. ‘Tyre at that 
moment had only 12 ships to dispose of, and with 
this insufficient force held out for five years on her 
rocky islets, vigorously blockaded by sea by her own 
country-people, while the Assyrians placed military 
out-posts on the coast at the mouth of the river 
and al all the waterworks, to prevent any desperate 
sally for water, Fortunately, the besieged were able 
to procure water on the islands by digging cisterns 
and boring wells, 

20. [low great and general were the hopes raised 
by the death of Tiglth-Pileser we see from the 
warnings addressed hy Isuah to all the nations of 
Syria in turn, ‘To Philistia he says: Rejoice not, 
O Philistia, all of thee, because the rod that smote 
thee is broken; for out of the serpent’s root shall 
come forth a basilisk and bis fruit shall be a fiery 
flying serpent... . Wowl, O gate! Cry, O city! 
Thou art melted away, O Vhilistia, all of thee! for 
there cometh a smoke out of the North...” Gxiv. 
29 31). Isracl also foolishly rejoiced, and fell to 
conspiring, When Shalmaneser, the Baok of Kings 
tells us, first “came up "against Tfoshe, the latter 
“hecame his servant and brought him) presents." 
But soon after, the king of Assyria found couspir 
acy in TToshea; for he had sent messengers to So, 
king of Egypt, and offered no present to the king 
of Assyria, as he had done year by year; therefore 
the king of Assyria shut him up and bound him up 
in prison.’ ‘This is the last we hear of the last 
independent king of Israel; whether he died in 
prison, or was slain, or lived in bondage, we do not 
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Inow. “Chen the king of Assyria came up through. 
oul the land, and went up to Samaria, and besieved 
it three yous..." (Second Kings, xvii 5). 








VIN, 


TT VRIDE OF ASSHURA+~SARGON, 


1, “In the ninth year of Iloshea the king of As- 
syria took Samaria,” These words immediately 
follow those with which the preceding amor sn. 
chapter closes, Yet they had to be re. ‘Roaunsten 
served for the beginning of a new chapter, ohaR ROD 
for between the two lay—the beginning of a new 
reign, as Che king of Assyria who “went up against 
Samaria" was not the same who tool it. It was 
Shalmaneser TV. who began the siege and carried. iL 
on for three years,—-vhether personally or through 
his generals, we are nowhere told,—bul_it was Sar- 
gon who completed it, One of the First entries in 

AFOs ANS Ts this: “In the beginning of my 
reign I besieged, T tools by the help of ,the god Sha- 
mash, who gives me victory over my enemies, the 
city of Samaria (fe Samerind), 27,280 of its inhab- 
ilants T carried away, I took fifty chariots for my 
own royal share. T took them (the captives) Lo As. 
syria and put into their places people whom my 
hand had conquered, I sel my officers and govern. 
ors over them, and laid on them a tribute as on the 
Assyrians,’'* To what portions of the Assyrian 





* Auother iusctiption says, “Ag the former king.” 
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empire the captives were transferred we are aot in- 
formed, but the Book of Kings specifies some of 
them, ‘There we find that the conqueror “ carried 
Isracl away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah, 
and in Labor the river of Gozan, and in the cities 
of the Medes.” ULahor is the river habour, and 
Gowan, fhe portion of ypotunita. watered by it. 
Talal Ts thought by some to stand for the city 
Kalah, and by others for an Tastern province not 
vely, ity ide: malies, while the general location of 
: "~eurmot-~be mistaken, 
What peopl ae to Samaria the same 
hook tells us, at ae in part. They were, in the 
_first place, people from Babel, Kutha, Sippar, then 
trom Hamath, and from Ava (unidentified). ‘The 
game passage (Xvi. 24-33) further informs us that 
the newcomers were frightened at the tions which, 
it appears, abounded in their new quarters, having 
probably multiplicd, unchecked, during the late dis 
astrous times, and that, some of their own number 
having been devoured, they attributed the visitation 
tu the anger of the god of the countryy whom they 
therefore determined to serve along with thelr own 
gods, to pacify him, and they sent a message of 
that purport to the king, “Then the king of As. 
sytia commanded, saying, ‘Carry thither one of the 
priests whom ye brought from thence, and let him 
go and clwell there, and let him teach them the 
manner of the god of the land." This was done, 
and the result was a very mixed religion, judging 
from the simple statements “ They feared Yahveh, 
and served their awn gods, after the manner of the 
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nitions from among whom they had heen carried 
away... their children dikewise, and their chil. 
dren's children, as did their fathers, so do they unto 
this day.’ ‘The foreign nations represented in this 
manner in the land of Tsracl were many mere Chan 
the Bible history mentions by name, and we are 
enabled to complete the fist from the Assyrian 
monuments of the time, Sargon in his annals in 
forms us that, in the seventh year of his reign he 
“made subject several remote Arabi tribes that 
dwelt in a land which no wise men and no sender of 
messengers knew, a land which had never paid trib- 
ute to the kings his fathers, and the veanant of them 
he transported and settled in the city af Samaria” 
Nowonder, then, that the later Jews of Jerusalem, 
who prided themselves an the purity of their race 
and worship, should have looked down on this 
strange medicy of nations and gods, the “Samar. 
itans,” with the utter contempt and disgust which 
we repeatedly find reproved by Jesus in word and 
deed in the name of humanity and charity, 

2. Who aiid what was Sargon? Tt is net improb- 
able that he was the general who conducted the 
siege of Samaria, either under Shalmaneser [V. or 
in his absence, and that he had won the army’s 
regard to an extent that enabled him to proclaim 
himself king on that monarch’s death, in firm reli. 
ance on their countenance and support. There is 
nothing to prove that such was not the case. As 
to his rank and birth, he speaks of “the kings his 
fathers,” But so did Tiglath-Pileser TL, and the 
evidence is not considered conclusive in his case, 
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because he docs not mention cither his father or 
grandfather, as is the invariable custom of other 
kings. We notice the same omission in Sargon’s 
documents, [lis name yitlds no indication one way 
or the other, Tt is the same as that of the ancient 
Sargon of Agadeé, and he may have assumed it 
with the royal power, This nante, in its original 
Semitic form, SUARKY-KANU, is translated “the es- 
tablished ” king, or “the trae, faithful” king. “Tt is: 
probable that he himsell attached a moral: signifi. 
cance to the name, besides the prestige of a glorious 
memory, for he repeatedly plays on the word Adve 
in his inseriptions, calling himself “the true,” or 
“faithful (déw) shepherd,” and generally showing 
more seise OM Moral obligation towards his people 
than any of his predecessors, 

3. Under the reign of this king Assyria maintains 
herself, outwardly, on the pinnacle to which the last 
two monarchs had raised her, and still further ex. 
tends her dominion. We note this difference, how- 
ever, that Che wars are more than ever conducted on 
all the boundaries at once, and, except in the East, 
where the Assyrian arins are pushed far beyond the 
Zagros, Chey are not wars of conquest, but of de 
fence and of repression. The Assyrian policy is 
that vigorously centralized despotism: so character. 
istic of the Second Empires rebellious cities and 
provinces, when conquered, are no longer left to 
native princes under the mere obligation of paying 
tribute, but placed under Assyrian governors, who 
are strictly contralled and directed from home, and 
only the remoter principalities are suffered to retain 
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some show of independence, under vassal rulers, 
either confirmes! or imposed by the distant, yet ever 
present and watehful “Great King," “king: of na- 
tions,” ‘The correspondence between the governors 
‘and the central power is brisk, and minute in detail, 
as we see from numerous reports and despatches 
which have been found in the royal archives of 
Nineveh, all ackdressed directly to “my lord, the 
king.” But not the completencss of this grinding 
machinery, not the fear of inevitable and ruthless 
slaughter, Corture and captivity, nor the wholesale 
deportations which continued on an increasing scale, 
could keep the subject provinces quiet, Coalitions 
were constantly forming, more and more extensive, 
more and more desperately bent on breaking the 
yoke, and there must have been a lively undercurrent 
of adventure, of danger, of narrow escapes and mor. 
tal failures, consequent on the conspiring, exchang- 
ing of secret messages, sending of open embassics 
under plausible pretences, which were going on 
throughout the lands that ostensibly owned the As- 
syrian dominion, only biding their timé to throw it 
off, That Gime had not come yet, not by a hundred 
years, and the issue of all these atlempts was mostly 
calamitous, but their persistence under such dis- 
couragement and against such fearful odds was a 
sign of the times,--especially the fact that many of 
them took the hitherto unknown form of popular 
risings; the inscriptions of this reign repeatedly 
mention that the peopl of this or that cily dethroned 
and slew-—or “bound” the tyrant “placed over” 
them by the Assyrian king, and sel up a prince of 
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thelr own choice who refused tribute and straight. 
way prepared for war, ‘To be sure, these upstart 
princes generally met a quick and deplorable end, 
and the rising was quelled in fire and bloods but to 
little ullimate purpose, for the nations had grown 
reckless with suffering, and, from: standing sullenly 
at bay, were passing into that cesperately appressive 
stage in which acither worldly wisdom nor statesman. 
ship find a hearing, and which ends cither in total 
annihilation, or vengeance, full and) triumphant— 
more often the latter. 

4. Nowhere was the movement more general, 
hope more indestructible, than in the West, 
Ingypt was the soul and secret mainspring of the 
resistance which no amount of punishment could 
crush, of the outbreaks which ne conmonsense 
dictates could stay. Shabaka, remarks one histo. 
rian, was to the nations of Syria a messiah, always 
promising, always expected, never coming, because 
his strength was not equal to his will, Iezekiah, 
king of Judah, was the only monarch who abstained 
from conspifing and joining: coalitions against the 
Assyrians, preserving a strictly neutral attitude, 
and most probably keeping him in good humor by 
presents, if not hy actual tribute, in obedience to 
the urgent remonstrances of his spiritual and politi+ 
cal adviser, the prophet Tsainh, who never ceased 
to inveigh against the powerlessness of Egypt and 
the foolishness of putting any reliance in her assist. 
ance. The prophet's views, thus far, accord per 
fectly with those of the Assyrian monarch himself, 
who speaks with a certain compassionate contempt 
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of the “embassies,” which the princes of Syria were 
forever sending Lo the king of Fyypt and [thiopia, 
a ruler who could not save them.” It should be 
noted that, in the language of the monuments for 
these and the following troubled ¢imes, “sending 
embassies "is another word for “ conspiring.” 

s. Under the influence of these deceptive hopes, 
Syria rose up in arms the very next year after Sar. 
gon's accession, All the old ground had to be 
gone over, all the old battles to be fought over 
again, and all the old familiar names confront us 
onee more: Damascus, and Arpad, and [amath, 
and even Samaria. Vor the people of Israel had 
not all been slain or transferred to distant lands; 
there was a remnant left, sufficient to keep up a 
strong leaven of national spirit. In the picturesque 
and bitter language of a prophet (Amos, fii, 12), 
“Ag the shepherd rescucth out of the mouth of 
the lion two legs ora piece of an ear, so shall the 
children of Tsracl be rescued that sit in Samaria ;” 
and further (v. 3): “Che city that went forth a 
thousand shall have an hundred lef&, and that 
which went forth an hundred shall have ten left :" 
or, according to Isaiah, the most poetic of proph- 
ots: “ The remnant of the trees of his forest shall be 
fow, that a child may write them... . Yet there 
shall be gleantngs left therein as the shaking of 
an olive-trce, two or three berries in the top of the 
uppexmost bough, four or five in the outmost — 
branches of a fruitful tree.” ITamath seems to 
have been the headquarters this time. TAURID (or 
TLUUTD), apparently an upstart usurper, had pos- 
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sessed himself of the crawn, we ate told, and inefted 
the others, having occupied the strong ily of 
Kaka In that city, the same before which was 
fought the great battle of the fitet Syrian league 
against Shalmaneser [1 (Gee p. 181), Laubid was 
besieged, taken prisoner, and flayed alive by order 
of Saigot, who'had the execution represented: in 
full en one of the sculptures in his own palacg, 
To keep so iuepressible a province under beiter 
control, 63,000 Assyrians wee biought over to dwell 
in it, probably in the place of the sliin and the 
ptisoneis caiied into captivity, After that, short 
work was made of the ichellion, and the condition 
in which the country was left by the Assyrian army 
as it marched down to the honticr of Lgypt, to 
Fmect Shabaka, the “sultan of Egypt" * (Sed/aunn 
, Musrt), on his own ground, before he could come 
up “f@ the rescue of his unfortunate clients and 
allies, could not he more aptly and vividly de- 
scribed than in the words of a TTebrew prophet: 
“That which the palmeravorm hath left hath the 
locust eaten”: and that which the locust hath Jeft 
hath the canker-worm eaten; and that whieh the 
cankersavorm left hath the caterpillar eaten... 
Fora nation {6 come up upon my land, strong and 
without number, his teeth me the teeth of a lon, 
he hath the jaw teeth of a great lions... The 
land is as the garden of Eden before them and be- 
hind them a desolate wilderness...” (Joel, i 4- 
G; ii. 3), 


* Probably the euliest known use of the Giles 
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EYES. (THE RING PASSED THROUGH THE LIPS WITH BRIDLE ATTACHED IS 
TO JERE THE HEAD INTO TEE RIGHT POSITION AND KEEP If FROM MOVING.} 
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6, ‘The two greatest powers of the ancient world 
stood face to face for the first time in 720 we, 
before the city of RAruUA, situated on the sea. 
coast, south of Gaza, the king of which had joined 
Shabaka. ‘The oceasion was a Memorable one and 
full of significance, but not auspicious for the older 
power, which had long been on the wane, while 
her younger antagonist was slill in the prime. of 
her might, and the flaws which were already at 
work preparing her rapid ruin, though plainly visible 
from our remote and elevated point of view, had 
not begun to impair her vigor perceptibly to con. 
temporaries or to herself, So the strugple was an 
unequal one, and quickly ended in the complete 
defeat of Egypt, and the undignified flight of 
Shabaka, who left the field accompanied by one of 
his shepherds, Sargon did not, however, follow up 
his victory by an invasion, as Tsaiah had expected, 
having too much on his hands at the time, and only 
partially fulfilled the prediction of the Hebrew seer 
and statesman, whose foresight was not to be fully 
justified till many years later, 

yz. Tt must have been about the same time that 
the long siege of Tyre, begun with that of Samaria, 
came to an end. The city does nat seem to have 
been actually taken; it is only said to have been 
“pacified,” and it is very probable that the be- 
siegers, having grown as wenry of the protracted 
and unexciting operation as the besieged, besides 
being necded elsewhere, offered terms,—heavy, no 
doubt, but preferable to utter destruction,-and 
that Tyre took the alternative and paid the ran. 
dom, buying what, after all, proved only a respite, 
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8 The next len years were laborious ones for 
Sargon, A vast and powerfully organized conspir- 
acy which embraced the entire North and North. 
west ~all the Nairi-lands, with several neighboring 
countries,—~and of which Uk4a, king of Urartu, was 
thesoul, broke out with the suddenness and violence 
of a longelatent conflagration, and Rept the king and 
his generals so continually on the alert that he 
found no time for an expedition which he must 
have had much at heart, that against the Chaldean, 
Merodach-Baladan, of Bit-Yakin, This ambitious 
and crafly politician, after blinding Tiglath-Pileser's 
eyes by his voluntary homage at Sapiya (see p, 238), 
and thus securing a long interval of peace and 
safety, made good use of the ten years that fol- 
lowed. Tow he paved the way for his far-reaching 
designa we have no means of finding out; but we 
may be sure that he spared neither promises nor 
intrigues, neither gifts nor diplomatic efforts, for in 
the very year of Sargon's accession he obtained his 
heart's desire, the crown of Babylon, and could rely 
on the support of, at ~~ one powerfut ally, Krum 
BANIGASH, the king of am, Tt would seem, from 
the sequal of events, that he was not accepted 
enthualastically, certainly not unanimously, by the 
Babylonians. Sargon calla him “ Merodach-Bala- 
dan, the foe, the perverse, who, contrary to the will 
of the great gods, exercised sovercign power at 
Babylon,” and it is easy to imagine the ancient 
capital and the other great cities divided into two 
pete ths Assyrian and, the Chaldean. “Th his 
nrgon | had rad managed to to make a rapid 
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descent on the fronier of Klum and inflict a smart 
hrow Git the usurper's ally; bat he was so pressed 
for Lime, his presence was so imperatively demanded 
in the West, to stop the progress of Shabaka by 
marching down on him, that he was not able to fol. 
low up this first advantage, and the chance he lost 
then he could noé retrieve till fully eleven years later, 
Merodach-Baladan peacefully reigning at Babylon 
during that time, unchallenged and unopposed. 

9. It was immediately after the battle of Raphia 
that the outbreak in the North took place, No 
ordinary local revolt, aiming merely at deliverance 
from the Assyrian supremacy and from tribute, but 
a mighty coalition, which several princes, hitherto 
friendly, were forced to join out of fear-—one of them 
having been massacred by his own subjects,;—and 
which would most certainly have ended ina collec. 
tive descent into Assyria, had not Sargon been so 
promptly on the scene himself, repressing, punishing 
and negotiating, Yet, though he was as usual victo- 
rious at the moment, filled the highlands with terror, 
and weeded them of a great number of thelr inhab. 
itants, whom he sent to dwell in amath and other 
Syrian lands, his success was so far from complete 
that the conspiracy continued to spread, and the 
coalition to strengthen itself as soon as he was 
called away. Indeed, so many were the threads and 
so skilfully woven, that for several years he never 
could do his work of repression thoroughly, or ad- 
vanee very far into the Armenian mountains, be. 
cause some distant member of the coalition would 
be sure to begin a stir at the critical moment and 
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operate a diversion, hy drawing him away from the 
headquarters of the conspiracy. the Kingdom of 
Urartu and its immediate neighbors. One year 
itis the king of Karkhemish who rebels—an unex- 
pected occurrence, for he was an old man, and for 
thirly years at least had managed lo keep on good 
terms with his terrible neighbor, and his name, all 
through the reigns of ‘Tiglath-Pileser and Shalma- 
neser, continually stands conspicuous on the lists of 
princes who do homage and bring presents. It by 
no means follows, of course, that he could not, at the 
game time, have been secretly concerned in the un- 
derhand intrigues that were going on at all the Syrian 
courts, and, like so many others, biding his time, 
If so, he did not choose it well after all, for the angry 
lion made, so to speak, just a mouthful of him ; he 
was dragged into caplivily, with the greatest part 
of the people of his capital, while his palace and 
the city, that centre of traffic, that mart of the 
world’s trade and emporium of wealth, yielded to 
the royal treasury of Nineveh an amount of booty 
fabulous even for those times of wholesale phinder, 
Assyrian colonists were then setled in Karkhemish, 
and an Assyrian povernor sent to rule it, This was 
the final blow dealt to the [ittite nationality, which, 
after the fall of Damaseus, had still throbbed in the 
city that held the great national sanctuary and the 
last national kings, aa the blood retreats to the heart 
and courses through that stronghold to the very last. 

10. Another year, the Median districts in the 
Zagros and on the eastern slope of that mountain 
range, never quile daunted or submissive, nolwith- 
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planding the Assyrian forts that had been con. 
structed at different times on commanding points 
and strongly garrisoned, revolted with an unanimity 
which could come only from previous aprecnient, 


ae which made an expedition imperatively urgent, 


The measures which Sargon took, though marked 
‘with the usual ferocity, were certainly wise, and cal. 
culated to produce a lasting effect. ‘Lhe cities which 
he destroyed and from which the native population 
had been transferred to Assyria, he re-built, settling 
Assyrians in them, and for their protection he pro. 
vided them with forts, (hus creating a canplete chain 
of Assyrian outposts, with characteristic Assyrian 
names, such as KAR-SUARRUKIN, KAR-NINEH, ele, 
(Aar,fortress.”) Some of the rebel princes he had 
executed after the usual cruel manner (flaying alive 
was the fashion then, rather than impaling), others 
he pardoned and reinstated, even adding to their 
territory towns that had voluntarily submitted, Of 
such submissions there were many, On one oe. 
casion he mentions that of twenty-two “chicls of 





‘}towns,” on another of twenty.wight, then of thirty. 


four. ‘That these revolts stood in direct connection 
with the great conspiracy of which Ura held the 
threads was amply proved ; and Sargon, in his desl 
ings with the rebel princes, naturally proportioned 
his severity or mereifulness lo the degree in which 
Ine found them implicated or stubborn. 

rr. Tt was not until the fifth year since the first 
outbreak in Nairi, and after several hurried and 
therefore only partially successful expeditions into 
the mountains of the North, that Sargen felt hime 
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self sufficiently strengthened and secure in the rear 
to plan a great and decisive invasion, not only of 
the already familiar highlands of Nati, but the re- 
mote and far more ina ible fastnesses of Urartu 
itself. By-this time’ Uraa found himself well- nigh 
done, his allies having been successively detached 
or cut off, like the limbs of a tree that is to be 
felled. One of these, however, was still left him, a 
friend, staunch Lo share an inevitable fate. This 
was his nearest neighbor, URZANA, king of Muzazir, 
a country which has not yet been fully identified, 
and is therefore not to be found on maps, but is 
thought to have been the next to Urartu in a west- 
erly direction, and to the north of Lake Van, 
Mua seems to have been, as much as Urartu it 
self, the centre and core of the the Alar an natic 
ity; perhaps more, since it was the capital of 
“Muzazir, which held the chief national sanctuary, 









that of Haupt, the Alarodians’ “great god,” they 


father and chief of the numerous lesser deities, who, 
like those of their kindred Tittite and Canaanitic 
yaces, were probably nothing more than local 
names and forms of the one deity, as worshipped in 
the different districts and cities of the race. (See 
p. toz.) Even after Sargon had “Killed quanti- 
lies withoul number, people of Urza, and 250 per- 
sons of his royal race,’ and captured all his cav- 
alry,--after Uraa himself had fed into the moun- 
tains, trusting to the fleetness of his mare to save 
his life, Uraana still “refused the protection of 
Asshur.’ Perhaps he counted on the ruggedness 
of his country as a last and efficient safeguard 


Ay 
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against an enemy already tired and partly satiated 
with slaughter and plunder, Sargon himself calls 
the country a land of “inaccessible mountains im- 
passable for the horses," and mentions that he 
“recommended himself to the pods, his helpers,” 
as he started on the venture with a picked corps, 
When Urzana found that Sargon was actually upon 
him, he suddenly lost heart, “escaped like a bird and 
went to the high mountains,” Ze, into the passes 
and caves where no pursuit could follow, where no 
track or path could betray his hiding-places. Sar. 
gon now, probably unresisted, took the town of 
Muzazir,” seized on all chat belonged to Urzana — 
his wives, his sons, his servants, caltle and treasure 
of all kinds, and at last “took with him the god 
Taldi" and other divinities, “and their holy vessels 
tin great numbers" Uraa had © for five months wan. 
dered about alone in the mountains,” poing from 
heights to valleys, waiting and watching for news, 
of a certainty, more hungrily Uhan even for food, 
And when the news came they broke his heart, 
The situatiot is sv highly Grayical that even the 
dry statement in the Assyrian official annals invests 
it with a great dipnity and pathos.“ Uran heard 
the fall of Muzazir, the capture of his pod, Ualdi. 
He despaired on account of the victories of Asshur, 
and with his own hand cut off his life... Le 
would scem that here was an end of Urarty and 
Nair, But nothing can equal the power of re 
‘bound which all those old nations seem to have 
possessed, A. very few years later we already find 
la new king of Urartu brewing mischief in the old 
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way, among his neighbors, and when Sargon’s } 
suecessor cigs, assassinated by two of his own sons, | 
it is to Urartu the murderers fly, certain to find 
there shelter and a friendly reception. 

12, The next three yes passed in petty warfare, 
with the object now of punishing several old allies 
of Uraa, some of them on very remote boundarics, 
as far as Cilicla, now of settling a family quarrel in 
some loyal vassal country, where two claimants for 
the throne would appeal to the arbitration of the 
great king, or one would apply to him for armed as- 
sistance, —-an occurrence which became quite frequent 
in this and the following reigns,---or, lastly, for the 
more important purpose of supporting ov avenging 
a friendly sovereign, whom his own people had 
risen Lo deprive of crown or life in hatred of his 
servilily. ‘These popular risings, as before noted, 
were an Gmlnene sign fe the tina It wa an cre 





fertile country 


Tae ae but into a tet ei fertile count 

of Dulles. andpastices and plaing, a partial what was, 
Jater, Media proper --the Enriv of the monuments, 
The king of this country, an raged man of the ime * 
of Daina, had at one dime been persuaded to join 
the rebel Median provinces, but had very soon 
pridantly Withdrawi Tomthe dangerous game and 
won Sargon’s regard by the steadfastness with 
which he kept his allegiance. ‘ Dalta of Ellip,” 
he tells us expressly, “was subject to me, and de- 
voted to the worship of Asshur, Vive of his towng 
revolted and no longer recognized his dominion. 
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{I came to his aid, I besieged and aceupied these 
‘ towns, I carried the men and their goods away into 
beaten with numberless harses. “1 pladdened 
ithe heart of Dalta,"” we are told by another text, 
| “and re-established tranquillity in his country.” On 
{ this occasion Sargon pacified several more distrlets 
* which cither had rebelled or heen infected hy wane 

dering Median tribes fram the eastern steppes, and 

received the submission of as many as forty-five, 

“chiefs” of Median towns, who sent several “thou 
© Suids‘of horses, and “asses and sheep an innumer 
\ able quantity.” 

13. Not very different was the occasion which 
drew Sargon’s army once more and for the last 
time to the shores of the Western Sea. ‘The peo. 
ple of Ashdod, the Philistine city, had risen, put to 
death the king who had been enthroned by the 
Assyrian and submissively clung to his protection, 
and placed in his stead a man of their own choice, 
a certain YAMAN (or YAVAN), “not heir to the 
throne.” They had prepared for defence, fortified 
the city, enclosed with a deep moat or ditch; sup. 
plied it with water by “bringing the springs of the 
mountains,” ‘The people of Philistia, Judah, Edom 
and Moab “were speaking treason, ‘Lhe peaple and 
their evil chiefs, to fipht apiinst me, unto Vharachy 
the king of Epypt, a monarch who could net save 
them, their presents carried and besought his alli- 
ance,”* Yet with all these preparations, military 


# Cylinder discovered and thanshted by Geo. Sinith, in Assyrian 
Discoveries,” pp. ago ff 
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and diplomatic, such was the terror whieh then at- 
tended the Assyrian name, that on the mere report of 
the army's approach, the upstart king fled to the 
borders of Ethiopia, “and no trace of him was 
sden,"~-leaving ‘Chis gods, his wife and sons, the 
tieagures, possessions and precious things of his pal- 
ace, together with the inhabitants‘of the country Lo 
be carried Into captivily.” ‘The cities, however, ae- 
cording to Sargon’s invariible practice, were rebuilt 
and filled with captives from the [ast, who were 
made “ the same as Assyrians.” As to the help from 
Egypt, it never came, any more than it had come to 
Samaria. Indeed, the king of Ethiopia (and Egypt, 
since the Ethiopian dynasty was still reigning *) 
threw himself on the Assyrian’s mercy, bound 
Yaman in iron chains and delivered him. By this 
act of arrant treachery, this breach of trust and hos- 
pilalily, a further respite was gained for egypt. 

14. It appears that the king did not lead this expe- 
dition in person, although he speaks of it in the first 
person in his inscriptions. The prophet Isaiah ex- 
pressly says that the “Tartan came ento Ashdod 
when Sargon, the king of Assyria, sent him, and he 
fought against it and took it” (xx. 1) It is diffe 
culé to find out from the monuments every time 
the Assyrian kings sent generals lo conduct a cam. 
paign, because they mostly relate the course of it 
in their awn name and take the eredit to them- 


# Such is che opinion of BM. Schradery tnt some other scholars 
differ from hint ane think the county named here is not Fthiopia. 
This is, however, one of those open points, a discussion uf which 
would ill suit a populu miuiative. 
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selves; yet it is certain that Sargon must have 
spent some of his time in his own kingdom, for he 
was a sovercign whe attended much and wisely to 
affairs at home; and besides, he found a special at- 
traction ina project and oecupalion which he had 
greatly at heart, and of which more anon, 

1g. There was nothing now any longer to delay 
the grand closing scene of this stupendous reign: 
the struggle for Babylon. Twelve years the Chal. 
dean had sat on the throne of the preat South. 
ern capital in defiance of Sargon, who, after inflict 
ing a passing chastisement on his ally and. sup- 
porter, the king of Flam, had been forced to leave 
him unmiolésted, aid “even in a way to acknowledge 
him, since he repeatedly calls him “King of Bab. 
ylon.” Of course, however, the usurper's insolent 
success was a thorn in his flush, and a sore in his 
eye, and the longer he was conipelled to treasure up 
his revenge, the more terrible it would descend 
when once he could give his undivided attention to 
a war which he meant to be crushing and deadly, 
One thing hé found time to attend to even in the 
midst of the manifold occupations with which those 
twelve years were crowded, IIe took care to keep 
on excellent lerms wilh the priesthood of Babylon 
and the other great temple-cities, --that wealthy and 
influential class being at Lhe head of the discontent. 
ed parly,—-and stimulated their loyalty to Assyria 
and their hatred to the Chaldean ruler, on whom 
they looked in the light of a foreigner and intruder, 
by frequent and great gifls to the different temples, 
duly recorded in his inscriptions, Merodach-Bala- 
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dan, on his side, well knew that the day of reckoning 
must come, and prepared agutinst it, by using all the 
resources al his command, with great foresight and 
activity. [nthe first place, was he not the “king of 
the sea?” “Te hac established his dwelling: amidst 
the Sea of the Rising Suny he trusted in the sea and 
the retreat of the marshes.” ‘This tdludes to his he. 
redilary principality of Bit-Yakin, and the marshy 
tract by the mouths of the great rivera (which were 
still separate at that time), extending all the way to 
Elam, and affording him very secret méans of com- 
Prification and flight in case of need. But more 
than all he trustud to foreign alliances and diplo- 
matic negotiations, ‘The close connection which he 
had kept up with the kk king of Flam, SUTRUK-NAN. 
KILUNDI,-- Lhe successor of His former felend, Khim. 
banigash,-—wWas felt to be insufficient, and Sargon 
‘complains that “against the will of the gods of Bab- 
ylon, the city of Bel who judges the gods," Mero. 
dach-Baladan, “the deceiver, the wieked,"! « “had. 
veiled all the nomadic tribes of the desert” aj against 
him,” aswell as all the counties of *Shumir and 
Accad, and for twelve years had heen “sending out 
‘embassies,’ Now we know with what object “em. 
bassies were sent” in those days, (See p. 74.) 

16, Of one such embassy we find a detailed and 
lifelike account in an unexpected quarter—in the 
Hebrew Book of Kings. Tor it seems that Mero- 
dach-Baladan, knowingy that the king of Judah, 
ILezekiah, had so far kept a strict neutrality, which 
he did not breale even when the sister-kingdom 
perished miserably under his vyes, concluded that 
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the Hebrew monarch would be a useful ally to. se 
cure, since his resources, husbanded during: a long 
peace, Must amount to something considerable, and 
if he and the few other wosnnexes) Syrian States 
could only be brought to act once more in concert, 
they might, between them, even yet make trouble 
for Sargon, when he should be engaged in. the 
marshes by the Gulf, Now it so happened that 
Vezekiah had been il almost unte death,  ITe had 
set his house in order, nol expecting: to live, and 
his recovery appeared so wonderful as ta he con. 
sidered miraculous. ‘The fame of it spread through 
all the lands; as well as that of his great wealth and 
prosperity, ‘The Hebrew Book of Chronicles in. 
forms us that he “had exceeding much riches and 
honor; and he provided him treasures for silver, 
and for gold, and for precious stones, and for spices, 
and for shields, and for all manner of goodly vessels; 
storchouses also for the increase of corn and oil, 
and stalls for all manner of beasts, and flocks in 
folds, Morvover, he provided him cities and pos. 
sessions of ‘flocks and herds in abundance, for 
God had given him very much substance.” Such 
rumors must have been very tantalizing to one in 
so great need of treasure and support as Merodach. 
Baladan, and he determined to find out just how 
much truth there waa in them. ‘The illness and 
marvellous recovery of Tezekinh supplied him with 
an opportunity and a plausible pretext for the open 
sending of “an embassy.” So he sent letters and 
a present to ITezekiah, 

17, We can well imagine the stately reception of 
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the ambassadors, and the great flourishes of Oriental 
courtesy with which they clischarged their ostensible 
mission, ‘That the conference goon touched on 
other things, and that the wily Chaldeans began Co 
draw out the Jewish monarch by flattering his vanity, 
we are left Co infer from the statement immediately 
following: “And Ulezekiah hearkened unto them, 
and showed them all (he house of his precious things, 
the silver, and Che gold, and the spices, and the pre. 
cious oil, and the house of his armor, and all that 
was found in his treasures ; there was nothing in his 
house, nor inall his dominion, that Iezckiah showed 
them not.” The good king evidently had somewhat 
Jost his head in his pride and self&complacency, and 
acted on impulse without the advice or even knowl- 
edge of his wisest councillor, for we are next told 
that, “Chen came Isainh the prophet unto King 
Tlezekiah, and said unto him, What said these men? 
and from whence came they unto thee? And Hez- 
ekiah said, ‘They are come from a far country, even 
from Babylon.” ‘This curt and anything but can. 
did answer still further aroused, or rather confirmed 
the suspicions of the prophet-minister, who then 
asked the king point-blank: “ What have they seen 
in thine house?” ‘Thus taken directly to task, 
Hozekiah defiantly told the whole truth: “All 
that is in mine house have they seen; there is noth- 
ing among my treasures that T have not showed 
them.” Then Isaiah was very wroth, for he knew 
that a great harm had been done, since accounts of 
the embassy, and the treasures and the secret con. 
ferences, were sure to reach the car of the king of 
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Assyria, whose spies and agents were at all the 
allied or vassal comla And the prophet, dino pentle 
or measured terms, told the king what the conse. 
quences of his folly would be wl a not very distant 
future time: “Tear the word of Yahveht Behold, 
the days come that all that is in thine house, and 
that which thycfathers have laid up in store unto 
this day, shall be carried to Mabylon.” And he 
added that “even the king’s sons should he taken 
away and become servants in the palace of the 
king of Babylon.” By this time Meackiah had 
become conscious of his blunder, and his reply to 
this tenible threat shows some shamefacedness, not 
untinged with sullenness: “Good is the word of 
Yahveh which thou hast spoken, Ts it not so, 
if peace and truth shall be in myedays?” Tf Judah 
really was implicated, together with [dom and 
Moab, in the rising of Ashdod, as we ate given to 
understand on Geo, Smith's cylinder (see p, 36), 
it was perhaps in consequence of this “embassy.” 
No serious consequences, however, seem to have 
come of il, At all events until the next reign. 

18, The moment Sargon was secure and disen. 
gaged on all sides, Merodach-Baladan knew his time, 
had come, and bravely opened hostililica by” refus. 
Ing to send_tribute. Sargon, who throughout this 
Campaigy elaborately acts the part of champion to 
the gods of Babylonia and deliverer of the great 
Southern capital and temple-cities, solemnly prefaces 
his narrative wilh the announcement that Marduk 
himself, the great god of Babylon—- (it is nolewoithy 
that Asshur js not mentioned on this occasion, nor 
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any of the special gods of Assytia) chose him 
among all the kings as his avenger, “elevated his 
head in the land of Shumir and Accad, and aug. 
mented his forces, in onder to make him prevail 
against the Chaldeans, a people rebellious and per 
verse’ IIe knew that he Ind to do with no de- 
spicable foe, Yel in the conflict which now began, 
the Chaldeans were, from the first, not triumphant, 
Sargon displayed consummate gencralship, marching 
down with an army divided into two corps, of which 
he commanded one himself. The fortresses which 
protected Babylonia from the north yielded to the| 
ieing’s advance, and the nomadic Aramian tribes, as | 
wellassome Babylonian ones, who had been detailed | 
to the north asa soul of light vanguard to receive } 
and detain the enemy, having: been beaten, at once | 
dispersed. ‘The other army corps, meanwhile, oper 
ating cast of the Tigris, was harassing Elam, taking l 
from it fortresses and whole districts, not Lo speak 
of captives, callle and other plunder, and preventing ; 
the junction between the Tlamite and Chaldean i 
forces, ‘Thus Sargon, “catcetonsly” But st¢ steadily ad. 
Vaticlng, crossed the [uphrates and look up his 
headquarters in one of the Chaldean cities, 

19, Merodach-Baladan did not wait for him in 
Babylon. In the hope that he might even yel ob- 
tain the necessary support from Elam, if he went 


over personally, he left the capital “in the night. 
Aim tike~an_owl, and “reache [ by af a_ route 
which-hesuccueded in keeping secret, IIe. found 
Sutruk-Nankhundi, _w! who had fled “into the far 


et cnattagneeen oi Sewer 
mountains to save his’ lite,” Minwilling tocngage any 
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deeper in go risky a strngple. In vain Merodach. 
Raladan offered such valuable presents as he could 
at the moment dispose of: his throne, his seeptre, 
his royal parasol, all of pure silver, “a considerable 
weight,”- -the Elamite was deaf to arguments and 
bribes, ‘Then the Chaldean, in his anger, took By vio- 
Ince and drove a away as much cattle as he could lay 
hands on, and returned by the same seeret ways b: 
which he had come -not to Babylon, but to his own 
capilal by the sea, Duk Yakin, which he proceeded 
to prepare for a last and desperate stand, 

20. For Babylon was no longer open to him. No 
sooner had he left in that abrupt and undignified 
manner, than a solemn and worshipful delegation 
from that cily and its great suburb, Borsip, com- 
posed of high dignitaries and officers, and also 
“Jearned men of books,"~-doubtless priests,-—went 
forth to seck Sargon at his headquarters, bearing 
with them images of the two cities’ tutclary deities, 
Bel and Nebo, with their consorts, andl to entreat 
him to take possession of the deserted capital, 
which he immediately did, and not only offered ex. 
piatory sacrifices, but during the interval of calm 
which followed, was allowed to perform that myate. 
rious and hallowing ceremony which is described aa 
“taking the hands of Bel.” ‘This was the work of 
the first year's campaign, 

21. Merodach-Baladan, in the mean tine, was still 
in full possession of his own principality, and had in- 
trenched himself in his capital of Due. “Yakin, whither 
he had transported “ the gods Siving in” several other 
cities, to save them from capture, He algo had 
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forced a contribution fram Ur, Largam and other 
Babylonian cities, and, it would appear, had carried 
away their gods, Coo, but not in a friendly spirit. 
We had surrounded the cily with a deep and wide 
moat, which he had filled with water from the Eu. 
phrates by means of trenches dug for the purpose, 
and which, after providing the moat with a dam, he 
cut off, Nothing had been neglected; yet such was 
the generalship of Sargon, the consummate skill and 
bravery of his soldiers, and such also the prestige of 
invineibility which attended on his name, that Dur. 
Yakin fell at once, at the first onslaught, Merodach- 
Baladan fled into the citadel, leaving his own tent, 
with all its royal belongings, to the conqueror; the 
city was taken, his palace utterly despoiled of « gold 
and silver, and all that he possessed, the contents of 
his palace, whatever it was, with considerable booty 
from the town.” Tn one inscription we are told 
that not only his wife, his sons and daughters were 
made prisoners, but Merodach-Baladan himself. 
Another merely says: “And this Merodach-Baladan 
recognizing his own weakness, was teriified ; the im- 
mense fear of my voyally overwhelmed him ; he left 
his sceptre and his throne; in the presence of my 
ambassador he kissed the earth; he abandoned his 
castles, fled, and his trace was no more seen,” This 
account must be the more correct, of else he must 
have been very poorly gmarded for a captive of 
so much importance, since it isa fact that he escaped 
and vanished from the scene,-—for a time, having by 
no means thrown up the game, as will appear, 

22, As for the city of Dur-Yakin, it was razed to the 
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ground, or rather, in the literal language of the in 
scriptions, made a heap of There were in it a cer. 
tain number of people from Sippar, Nipur and Bab. 
ylon, who had probably been broughe there and de 
tained against their will, These Sargon sent back 
to their respective cities, in honor and peace, and 
“watched over them,” restoring: to their cities cer 
tain lands which had buen taken from them years 
before by some nomadic tribes, now auxiliarics of 
Merodach-Baladin, and famous for their skill in arch. 
ery, The nomadic tribes, Sargon tells us, he replaced 
under his yoke, and restored the forgotten land 
boundaries. ‘lo complete the redress of grievances 
and wrongs, he restored to the different cities the 
gods that had been carried ont of them, and revived 
the laws and observances which had been neglected, 
Having done all these things, he returned to Bab. 
ylon, where he was rapturously received, and de. 
lighted the priesthood's hearts by his lavish bounties 
to the great temples. 

23. A great prestige must have attached to the 
name of Saigon, if we judge from the case with 
which he triumphed over formidable obstacles; 
from the feelleness of the resistance he encountered 
where preparation had been made for a desperate 
stand; and especially from the terror his fame in. 
spired in remote countries, as shown by the volun 
tary submissions he received. Of these, none seems 
to have flattered his vanity more thin an embassy 
from seven kings, ruling small principalities in the 
Island of Cyprus (probably originally Phoenician 
colonies), ‘This island he calls YATNAN, and with 
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some exaggeration describes it as situated’ at a dis. 
tance of seven days’ navigation, in the midst of the 
Sea of the Setting Sun.” As he adds that the very 
names of these countries had been unknown to the 
kings his fathers from the remotest times, this lHttle 
blunder may be due, not so much Lo love of boast. 
ing as to pardonable ignorance, A’nyhovw, it is with 
great complacency that he tells how these seven 
kings, after the news of his great deeds in Syria, and 
the humiliation of the king of Chaldea, “which 
they heard far away," “subdued their pride and hum. 
bled themselves,” and “presented themselves be. 
fore him in Babylon, and brought—(more probably 
sent)—gold, silver, utensils, chony, sandal-wood and 
the manufactures of their country, and kissed his 
fect,” IIe doubtless received these advances with 
becoming graciousness, and, in return for the gilte 
they brought, gave the ambassadors a marble stele 
with a fulllength sculptured portrait of himself, 
and a short inscription commemorating his principal 
deeds, This stele was dutifully set up in one of the 
cities of Cyprus, for there it was found in a fine 
state of preservation, and is now one of the orna- 
ments of the Museum in Berlin. 

aq. A short time before, Sargon had received tn 
the same manner the gifts and homage of a king of 
DIEMUN, an island in the Persian Gulf, now included 
Tn the sataitls of the coast, and also that of certain 
allics of the Armenian Urza in the mountains of 
the North-west who had given much trouble to his 
governors, and who now at last threw up the game as 
hopeless, and sent their submission all the way to 
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the royal camp, “by the shore of the Eastern Sea” 
(the Persian Gulf), Tere, in reality, ends the record 
of Sargon’s personal military career. ‘Truc, the 
peace was broken twice more during his reign, once 
by a slight disturhance in Urartu, where Urza's auc. 
cessor already hegan to stir, and once by a short 
war with Elam; but the king left the command to 
his generals, having himself retired to Assyria, 
This last conflict was caused by a disputed succes. 
sion, Dalta, the king of Illip, had been, while he 
lived, devoted to the rule of Asshur, But “the in. 
firmitics of age came, and he walked on the path of 
death.” Then his two sons, by different wives, 
“each claimed the vacant throne of his royalty, the 
country and the taxes, and they fought a battle,” 
One of them “applied to Sutruk-Nankhundi, king 
of Elam, to support his claims, giving to him pledges 
for his alliance.’ The other brother, on his side, 
implored Sargon to uphold his claim, promising 
allegiance. No less than seven Assyrian generals 
were sent to his assistance, and of course the Elam. 
ite and his friend were routed. 

25. Now at length Sargon had Icisure lo devote 
himself to a peaceful and artistic task which he had 
for years been planning with great love, and of 
late begun to put into execution, giving lo it his 
personal attention, at odd moments, and all the 
time he could spare from an Assyrian monarch’s 
everlasting round of military duties. ‘This lask was 
the construction of a new royal residence and cily 
entirely separate from the former capitals, Nineveh 
had long been neglected, Kalah having been the 
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favorite residence of the kings ever since Asshumna. 
zirpal had rebuilt and embellished it, (See p, 164, 
The new palace and city were called by the builder's 
name, DUR-SIARRUKIN—* the cily of Sargon." IL 
is this palace which was entombed in the mound of 
horsabad, first excavated by Botta in 1842 The 
history of its construction is most interesting, and 
will be best given in the words of Sargon himself, 
who tells it at great length in two inscriptions, that 
on the bulls and that on a foundation cylinder, and 
in as solemn though more concise a form in both 
his great historical inscriptions, In fact, the mon- 
umental literature of the lower empire is so very 
superior to the documents of the older period that 
it is a pleasure to reproduce il, and the slory of 
this entire last century of Assyria gains in interest 
and vividness in proportion as it is told in the 
quaint, impressive, and often picturesque language 
of the texts, 

26. “Day and night I planned to build that 
city,” Sargon informs us, “to rect dwellings for 
the great géds, and palaces, the dwelling of my 
royally, and J gave the order to begin the work,” 
The site chosen was that of an exceedingly ancient 
city al the foal of a mountain named Muzri, some 
distance above Nineveh, a eity which had been 
uninhabited and in ruins from the oldest times, its 
canal having been suffered to get choked up and go 
dry, The work was begun probably in 71a, and 


* See “Story of Chaldea?? pp tyr. 
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iis very probably in order lo be on the spot and 
superintend it that Sargon entrusted the expedition 
againsL Ashdod to his ‘Turlin (seep. 267), Te 
began by planting around the future efly a vast 
park, in imitation of the woodland seenery of the 
Amanos Mountains; he planted it densely with 
“every species of timber thal grows in the land of 
Khatti and every kind of mountain herbs’? No 
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suspicion of violence or eviledealing was to stain 
the fair beginnings of the new city and endanger ils 
prosperily by drawing down on it the disfavor of 
the great gods, who were to be invited to take up 
their abode in it, Like David and Omri, he bought 
ata just price the hill he had chosen. Alluding to 
one of the meanings of his name (see p, 22) Sar 
gon declares: “In accordance with the name I bear, 
and which the gods gave me that I might be the 
guardian of right and justice, govern i the powerless, 
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not harm the weak,* T paid the price for the land 
for the city, after the tablets appraising its value, to 
the owners thereof; and in order to do no wrong, I 
gave to thase who did not wish to take money for 
their land, field for field, wherever they chose...” 
«The pious utterance of my lips to bless it pleased 
the exalted prophets, my masters, And to build the 
elly, and dig the canal, they gave the command.” 
Not only the act of laying the foundation, but even 
the fabrication of the bricks, the heaping up of 
the platform proceeded under the consecration of 
praycr, sacrifice, uplifting of hands and pouring out 
of drinkofferings, on particularly festive and holy 
days, in months sacred to appropriate divinities, 
This entire passage is brimful of mythological 
points, and allusions to religious observances, which 
it would be highly interesting to clucidate com- 
pletely, bul unfortunately the material bearing on 
these subjects is as yel insufficient, 

a7, ‘The first buildings that rose were temples to 
moal of the great gods, Then the palace “ of ivory, 
of the wood of the palm, the eedar, the cypress” 
and other precious timber; with “a vestibule after 
the manner of ITittite palaces ;” with doors of palm 
and cypress wood overlaid with brilliant bronze 
(probably like those of Balawal, see p. 192) The 
city, of which nothing could be found but traces 


* This passage lather goca against the theory that Smgon chose 
his name himself when he became kings for, had he done so, he 
could ha dly have said that the gods yave it him. On the other hand, 
we find here some confirmation of the view that he drew a lofty 
moral from that name. (See p. 252.) 
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of well.paved streets, nul eight gates, named for 
the principal gods: two to the east, for Shamash 
and Raman; two to the north, for Bel and: Beli¢; 
two to the west, for Anu and Ishtary two to the 
south, for fa, and the “(heen of the pods.” ‘She 
walls were named for Asshur and the ramparts 
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for Nindb, ‘These gates must bave been sumptu« 
ous beyond words, guarded hy their symmetri- 
cal pairs of colossal winged bulls, of placid and ma- 
jestic mien, and set in the panelled wall, with the 
same wonderfully effective monsters striding in pro- 
file, on both sides of the gigantic figure of Tzdubar 
and the Lion, (Sve Nos. 51 and 52.) A great bless. 
ing is specially called down on them in the closing 
invocation; “ May Asshur bless this city, and this 
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palace! May he invest these constructions with an 
eternal brightness! May he grant that they shall 
be inhabited until the remotest days! May the 
sculptured bull, the guarding spirit, stand forever 
before his face! May he keep watch here night 
and day, and may his feet never move from this 
threshold |” : 

28, It would take an entire chapter, and that a 
long one, to do justice to all the beauties of that 
marvellous construction, Saryon's palace, the most 
thoroughly studied and described, because the best 
preserved of the Assyrian ruins, Not a detail but 
was of rare workmanship and exquisite finish ; but 
want of room limils us to only a few illustrating 
specimens, (Nos, 53-57.) ‘Then the sculptures! 
the quantity of them, the richness, the vari- 
ely! Nota phase of the royal builder's life but is 
amply illustrated in them; not a peculiarity in the 
countries he warred against but is faithfully noted 
and portrayed, And lastly—the mass of them! 
That alone would be imposing, even without their 
artistic worth, ‘lwenty-four pair of colossal bulls 
in high-relief on the outside walls, and at least two 
miles of sculptured slabs along the inner walls of the 
halls! “Tam aware,” says ane af the leading ex- 
plorers, “how peculiar it must appear to valuc 
works of art by the weight and yard, but this com. 
putation is not meant to give an idea of the artistic 
value of the sculptures, only of the labor expended 
on them.” When we further realize that the entire 
work, from the construction of the platform to the 
ofnamentation of the walls with slabs,—which, as we 
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know, were sculplured in their places, not done in 
the artistic workshops and put up and joined after 
wards—that this entire work was performed in 
barely five years, we feel rather appalled than 
merely astonished, Yel such is undoubtedly the 
fact. Tor the foundation was laid in 712, and Say 
gon entered the palace to live inilin 7oz, “To ac 
complish such a task in so shoila time there must 
have been a great number of sculptors of one art. 
school working together. A nation capable of 
bringing together such a number of skilled and 
thoroughly trained arfists must have been very ad- 
vanced in culture, Ry the unlimited power which 
‘They possessed, Assyrian monarchs could, at any 
given moment, collect untold numbers of laborers to 
make bricks, ta erect walls and terraces; but no 
mere material might can create architects, sculptors 
and painters; 7#at requires social conditions in 
which the arts have long held their place.” * 

29. In 706 the walls of the city were consecrated. 
It is probable that the inhabitants destined to 
people it were only then allowed to take possession, 
One cannol help wondering a little by what magic 
wand a cily population could be made to order, all 
ina moment, It is almost like the richly furnished 
tables, laden with good things, which start out of 





* Victor Pince, quoted in Kaulen’s “ Assyrian und Babylonion,” p, 
Sd Of all madern popular books on these subjects, that of Dr. Fr. 
Kaulen gives by far the most detalled, instiuctive, intelligible and en- 
tertaining account af this woudertul palace. Seu also, of couae, the 
amply fHuauated, but more technical desersption in the second vol- 


ume of Perot and Chiples 
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the ground in fairy stories, Bul an Assyrian king 
was nol puzzled at such trifles ; Saigon tells us how 
he did it, and very simple it iss “ People from the 
four quarters of the world, of foreign speech, of 
manifold tongues, who had dwelt in mountains and 
valleys 6... whom T,in the name of Asshur my 
loid, by the might of my aums had carried away 
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intecaptivily, T commanded to speak one language 
(Assyrian, of course), “and settled them therein. 

ons of Asshur, of wise insight in all things, I placed 
over them, to watch over them; Icarned men and 
seribes to teach them the fear of God and the 
King.” 

30, There might have been worse fates for cap- 
tives, aad these had reason to thank their luck. For 
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Sargon the home-ruler was a very different person 
from Sargon the conqueror, Once he had made 
any people “one with the Assyrians,” he adopted 
them as his natural-born subjects, and extended to 
them the care to which he considered these entitled, 
And he had very strict notions of the dutics of a 
sovercign to his people, duties which he himself 
describes with some detail, Ie calls himself— 
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The inquiring king, the hearer of gracious wards, whe applied his 
mind to restere settlements fallen into decay, and cultivate the neigh: 
horing lands; who diected hilt thoughis to make high rocks, on 
which Inall eternity no vegetation had aprouted, to hear crops; who 
set his homt on making many a waste place that under the kings hia 
fathors had never known an brigatlon canal, to bring forth grain and 
resonndl with glad shouts; to clear the neglected beds of water comacs, 
open dykes and feed them fiom above and below with waters abundant 
as the flood of the sen; a king of open mind, of an understanding cye 
for all things 4... grown up in connuil andl wisdom, and discern. 
ment, to fil the atorchouses of the bread land of Asshur with food 
and provisions, tv overflowing, ag beacems the king sea e Hot to let 
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oll, Chat gives life to nin aul teaby sires, Income dear tn wy land, 
ern regulate he pce af ac eaae awe Hee af wheat 
~— 


(Sesame being a grain which is grown in all the 
Bast for the sake of its oil) ‘This list touch oq. 
pecially shows usa monarch ansions for the welfare 
of his people, even in the simidlest details. The 
whole passage makes us deeply tepret that there 
were not many more of the same kind, allowing 
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an insight into the peaceful pursuits and home fife 
of the times. Tor after all, those fierce and cruel 
kings must have been in some ways human, and 
the life of that war-breathing and hooly-craving 
people must have been made up of something else 
besides fighting and phindering., But it is a hope. 
less wish: the Assyrian kings, in their ideas of his. 
tory, differed vastly from us, and hive not provided 
us with materials for such a reconstruction. 

31. The twofold aspect of Sargon's reign—and 
probably, to some extent, thal of most Assyrian 
monarchs -—is well embodied in a clause of the final 
invocation in twe accounts of the building of the 
new city and palace, and a statement which tmmedi- 
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ately precedes i, While the one prays with chan 
aclertstic straightforwardness: May T accumulate 
in this palace immense treasures, the booties of all 
countries, the products of mountains and valleys!" 
the other says: “ With the chiels of provinces, the 
wise men, astronomers, great dignitaries, the How 
tenants and governors of Assyria, [sat in my 
palace and I practised justice.” “And may it be," 
further prays the king, “that 0, Sharrn-Keénu, who 
inhabit this palace, may be preserved by destiny 
during long years, for a long life, for the happiness 
of my body, for the satisfaction of my heart, ... 

2, But this was nol to be. lifteen months after 
the consecration of the cily walls, Sargon fell, mur 
dered by the hand of an unknown assassin-—per. 
haps no very astonishing consummation, when we 
consider of what elements the population of his 
cily was composed, 

And this is the king who, by some inconceivable 
freak of chance, had dropped out of history as com 
pletely as .though he had never existed; whose 
name was known from a single mention of it in 
Isaiah's allusion to the war ayuinst Ashdod (see py 
267); whose halls, laid open by Botta, were the first 
Assyrian halls ever entered by a modern’s foot; 
and whose restoration to his proper place in the 
annals of mankind we owe entirely to the labors of 
Assyriology. 
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ry. OF all Assyrian monarchs, Sennacherib is the 
only one whose name has always been familiar, 
whose person has always stood out real 
ran ‘ : Sonnagh- 
and lifelike in the midst of all the fan. ab, 2056 
tastical fables, miscalled “ Ilistory of As. so 
syria,” which we of an older generation have been 
taught, like our forefathers and parents before us. 
For this one glimpse of truth in the midat of so 
great a mass of arrors and lies we are indebted to 
the Bible, which has preserved for us, in three differ 
ent books, an account of this king’s campaign in 
Syria, involving the fate of Jerusalem. The later 
Bible books (Second Kings, Second Chronicles and 
the Prophets) abound in passages which portray the 
Assyrians as a nation, with marvellous accuracy and 
the most picturesque vividness; but this king is the 
only individual that is brought out so dramatically, 
And now that the discovery of a great number of 
cuneiform texts relating to the same period, some 
of them very long and well preserved,* has put us 
in possession of so many facts of his reign, with 
such details, too, as male these texts anything but 





* See “Story uf Chaldea,” Hl, No. 1, the ao-called "Taylor 
Cylinder." 
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a dry relation of events, it turns out that the ex. 
pedition, which has been made as a household story 
to us by the Bible narrative and Byron’s beautiful 
little poem,® is really one of its most prominent 
episodes; the interest of it, too, is greally en- 
hanced by the fact that it is the first disastrous cam. 
paign that Assyria had to record, ‘Tur such it. may 
be pronounced, notwithstanding the silence of the 
royal annals, a» we shall presently see, 

2. Sennacherib wis a son al-Sargon, He was 
not less warlike than his father, yet seems to have 
spent at home a far larger portion of his reign 
of twenty-five years. At all events, in the docu- 
ments uncarthed until now, we do not make out 
more than cight or nine campaigns, and they cover 
nineteen years of the twenty-five, Ie had, to oc- 
cupy him, a task exactly similar to that which 
Sargon took such delight in: he built palaces, and 
turned his attention to restoring the long-neglected 
capital, Nineveh, to more than ils ancient splendor, 
as it was there he permanently resided, and not in 
Dur-Sharrukin, of which no mention whatever 
ocew's in his reign, Perhaps his father's fate dis- 
gusted him with the new residence, 

3. The great features of Sennacherib’s military 
career, besides the Syrian expedition, directed more 
especially against Egypt, are his wars with the 
united forees of Elam and_ Babylon, For the 
sacred cily of Maitk was no longer the loyal 








* Tho Dentinction of Sennacheriby?? “The Assyrian came 
down like the wolf on the foil? ele, 
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friend and vassal it bad been to Sargon, but ap 
pears to have been theroughly won over lo the 
cause of revolt and independence, and in the con 
fusion that followed that king's tragic end, Mor. 
odach-Baladan reappeared on the scene, and, after 
two years of civil brawls, succeeded in once more 
proclaiming himself “King of Kiar-Dunyash.” IIc 
built great hopes, as usual, on the support of Elam, 
but does not seem to have hulk other allies at the 
time, excopt the same Arama and Chaldean 
tribes which, on a former occasion, had proved any. 
thing but a tower of slrength, (See p. 273.) Yet it is 
in this time that several historians are inclined to 
place the “embassy” to Iezekiah of Judah, which 
others contend to have been sent about ten years 
before, (See p. 269.) Unless some text turn up to 
settle the question by positive proof, it must be 
considered an open one; and we may be well con 
tent to leave it so, so long as the fact itself fs es 
tablished beyond a doubt, 


4 In my syst campaha," Seonacheih reports, “1 dnflicted a 
defeat on Merodach-lahulin, king of Karehinyaih, and on the amy 
of Elam, his confederates, before the ely of Kish, fn drat battle he 
abandoned his camp, and Hel alone, do sive hie Life. ‘The chartots, 
horses, luggage vans, nese, whieh they had forsalcen in tha confualon 
of batite, my hands captured. Into his palace at Babylon I entored 
rejoicing, and opened his treasure-house,” 


Ilere follows a list of the booty and captives, to 
which are added 75 fortified cities of Chaldea and 
420 smaller towns. As to the unfortunate tribes,” 
some submitted, and those who did not were “ forth. 
with subdued.” Trom the enumeration of the 
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spoils it is cloar that they led a pastoral and prob- 
ably halfnomadic lifes “208,000 people, great and 
small, men and women; 7200 horses and mules; 
11,173 asses; §230 camels; 80,100 oxen; 800,600 
sheep—a vast spoil, I carried off to Assyria.” 

8, Merodach-Baladan had not reigned more than 
six months; and now he once more sought safety in 
the only refuge where he could hope to escape 
Assyrian pursuit-—in his own native marshes of 
Bit-Yakin. Some search was made for him, but it 
was soon given up, and Sennacherib, whether as a 
sign of contempt, or in order to fashion an obedient 
tool to his hand, placed on the throne of Babylon 
BeLtus, the son of a learned scribe of that city, a 
young man, who, he says, “had been brought up in 
his palace like a littke dog” (? wmirann).® It is 
rather remarkable that we never hear again of this 
royal nominee, In the complicated revolutions 
which soon after ensue he is entirely ignored, and 
in later inseriplions his appointment is not men- 
tioned, rom this silence historians shrewdly con- 
clude that he proved a failure, ‘ 








# This niusing expreytion ix unfortunately xii] open to some 
doubt, ‘This is what the eminent American Assyriologist, Dr, D. G. 
Lyon, says on the subject (laa private etter): " Azirana seems to 
be some kind of an animal, and the meaning {ittle dog? fs accepted 
by several Assyriologiats, Still T do nat consider {t ng catablished 
that itis the dog.” ‘The general meaning of the passage, however, 1s 
clears it somewhat contemptuously indimates that the young Baby- 
Jonian had been in some way made a pet of, brought up, very likely, 
among the pages of the rayal household. This is about the only 
instance in Assyrian lileratine of the qualily we call Azwor—slighlly 
tinged with grimness, indeed 5 but it were not Assyrian ole. 


of 
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6, The next (second) expedition, against the very 
warlike and turbulent mountain tribes of the 
IKASSEL (Coss. uANs of classical writers),* is of some 
Interest because of the details we are piven concern. 
ing that most rugped region of the Zagros range, 
These tribes, we are told, hiul never yet bowed 
themselves to the: Assyrian kings, and were proba. 
bly gelling troublesome, The dangers and diffi. 
cullies of a march into those unknown fastnesses 
must have been exceptionally great, for the king 
especially mentions that “ Asshus, his lord, gave him 
courage” to undertake it, “Through tall forests, 
on ground difficult of access, I rode on horseback,— 
my litter Thad borne along wilh ropesy--over steep 
places I walked on my feet. + ‘The campaign was 
successful and carried out on the usual plans the 
“great city’ of the mountain tribes was destroyed 
and sacked, then rebuill, turned into an Assyrian 
fortress and re-peopled with captives from other 
lands; a stone tablet was made (probably a stele), 
with an account of the expedition, and placed 
within the city. This, however, was nut the end of 
the campaign, ‘The Assyrian army was marelied 
right through the Zagros into Ellip, which waa 
ravaged and made a desert af "in every direction.” 
The king of Hllipthe same who had been as 
sisted against his brother, and set on the throne 
by Sargon (see p, 279), “abandoned his strong 
cilics, his treasures, and fled toa distance.” [Tis 





* See * Story of Chaldea,” p. aas 
1 After Hoerning’s translation, 
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capital was burned down, together with numbers of 
towns, great and smal, and another city raised to 
. the dignity of “royal city” of the new province, 
ander the name of DurSennacherib, What had 
been his offence we are not told; but it ts probable 
that he joined some Atte pled revolt of Median 
tribes, for Lhe vigorous repression deal( to him appears 
to have terrified even the remoter tribes, untouched 
as yet by the sword or the yoke, into hasty sub. 
mission; that best explains the paragraph tmmedi. 
ately following, where the king thas closes the 
account of his second campaign: “On my way back 
I received a heavy tribute from the land of the dis. 
tant Medes, the name of which had been heard of 
y none under the kings my fathers; they sub. 
mitted themselves to the yok of my rule.” The 
complacency of this statement is not disturbed by 
he faintest foreboding that these very “ distant 
ede", were, only ong hundred years. later, to 


eee 
occupy the place of those Assyriins, whom they 
thus timldly conciliated, 
y. In the mean time the West had long heen ina 


dangerous state of ferment, not the less dangerous 
that it was miore Chan usually selfcontained, Vive 
yeats of the new reign had passed, and no outbreak 
had yet occurred to call down an Assyrian visitation, 
The kings of the West were biding Lime and opportu. 
nity, and especially the convenience of TTRUAKA 
(better TarrancKa, Assyrian TARRY), king of Egypt, 
the third monarch of the Ethiopian line, Ile was to 
invade Palestine, and his appearance to be the signal 
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of concerted risings, The preparations for such an 
enterprise could not he carried on so accretly as not 
to reach at last the ears of the Assyrian, and the 
knowledge brought him quickly down to the sea. 
shore; in their rapidily and fury of onslaught lay 
the main sceret of that people's success in war, 


Behold,” aays the prophet, “they shall come with speed avwiftly + 
none shall be wey nor stumble among them: none shall slumber 
nor sleep ; neither shall the girdle of thelr loins be loosed, nor the 
latchet of their shocs he broken: whose arrows are sharp, and all 
their bows bent; their horses’ hoofs shall be counted like flint, and 
their wheels like a whirlwind: their roaring shalt be like a lion, they 
shall roar like young Hons; yen, they ahall roar and lay hold of the 
prey, and carry it away safe, and there shall be none to deliver? 


(Isatah, v. 2629.) * 
“The Assyrian came down Ike the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purplo and gold s 


And the sheen of their apenis was like stars on the sen, 
When the blue wave rolla nightly down deep Galilee.” 


They came, “governors and rulers, clothed most 
gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses, all of them 
desirable young men” (Ezekiel), Neyer had king 
set out with a lighter heart than did Sennacherib on 
this his famous “ third campaign, into the land of 
Khatti” 

8. King UWezckiah of Judah, although no longer 








#* It has beon justly remarked that “vo linvo no contemporary 
passage that renders more vividly aud visibly the impression pro- 
dueed in Palestine by the appearance of Assyrian armies.” (B. 
Stade, “Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” p. 605.) And how wonder- 
fully this passage is Interpreted and completed by the sculptured rep- 
resentations of these aimics | 
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an impetuous youth, had ended hy yielding to the 
donnacne MASH counsels of Che wir party, against 
orih’'same the better judgment of (he cautions 


suicanaHinl 
Invagion of prophet- minister, whe was never Weary 


wdah 
Woh iio, of reped ating that * Bpypt helpeth in vain 
and to no purpose," that thestrenpth of Pharaoh 
should be their shame ind the trust in the shadow 
of Egypt their confusion.’ Trudenee was thrown 
to the winds, and not only was tribute refused, 
but active hostile demonstrations were indulged 
in, “The chief priests, nobles and people of 
Exron had placed Pant, their king, who kept his 
treaties and sworn allegianee to Axsshur, in chains 
of iron, and unto Tezekiah, king of Judahy had 
delivered him, And he wickedly shut him up 
in a prison.” After such a breach of allegiance 
there was nothing left but to hasten the prep. 
arations for defence, The first step was to cut 
off the water supply from the expected invaders, 
“So there was gathered much people together, and 
they stopped all the fountains (wells) and the brook 
that flowed through the middle of the land, saying, 
Why should the king of Assyria come and find 
muchwater?"™* ‘The wall of the city alse was built 
up wherever it was broken down, the citadel was 
Bonuses weapons and shields were made in 





* ‘The Rihle chapter referred to are Second ing xvii, xixy 
Second Chronicles, axxtig Tnainh, xaxvig xaxvilba Hteral repeti 
tion, with very slight variations, of the greater pit af the narrative 
in Second Kings, Tn reconstructing the campaign fem Uhese books 
and the Assyrinn monuments, Ke Sehracer's inerpretation hag been 
mally followed, In“ Kellinschriften und Altes Testament.” 
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abundanee; captains of war were set over the peo- 
ple, and the king “gathered them together to him 
in the broad place at the gate of the city, and spake 
comfortably to Chem’! 

g. Fortunately for Jerusalem, Sennacherih loi 
tered on his way down the seacoast. Ile carried at 
Sidon, the king of which had fled to Cyprus, to 
settle the affairs of the city, and to receive the per 
sonal homage and tribute of several other Phasni- 
cian kings, as well as those of Ammon, Moab and 
Edom. Among the names of these kings we find 
that of a “Menahem, king of Samsimaruna;" if 
the name stands for Sevirina (Samaria) it would 
seem that Isracl was even yel suffered to retain a 
pale phantom of royally, Then Ascalon had to be 
reduced to obedience, with the usual routine of ran. 
soming, transportation, and change of king, It was 
only after this that he sent a detachment of his 
army to deal retribution on the offending Tebrew 
state, while he himself proceeded with the bulk of his 
forces in a south-casterly direction, to besiege the 
important fortified city of LAKuisu, which it would 
have been a great blunder to leave for the Epyp- 
tians to occupy, What next happened was nothing 
unusual: “ Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up 
against all the fenced citics of Judah and tool them,” 
The conqueror himself is more explicit: “ Vorty-six 
of his strong cities, his castles and the smaller towns 
of their territory without number, with warlike en- 
‘gines, by assault and storming, by fire and by the 
axe, I attacked and captured. 200,150 people, great 
and small, horses, asses, oxen and sheep beyond num- 

RO 
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ber, from the midst of them T carried off and counted 
them as spoils. [fimself, like a bird in a cape, inside 
Jerusalem, his royal city, shut up, 1 cast up a 
mound apainst him and barred the fssue from hig 
city gate.” And the Mpyptians still tarried, Thea 
Hezekiah was fain to retract and try conciliation, 
Ife “sent to the king of Assyria to Lilchish, saying: 
T have offended, Return frem me; that which thou 
puttest on me will Lbear? Aud the fine imposed 
on him was a sum equil lo about one million dol 
lars in gold and half that in’ silver, ‘lo meet 
this demand, after all the outlay caused hy: his 
warlike preparations, he was foreed not only to 
empty his own treasury and that of the comple, but 
to cut from the doors and the pillars of the latter 
the gold casing with which he himself had had them 
overlaid in the days of his prosperity. These valua. 
bles he sent with a heavy heart to the king’ before 
Lakhish, together with the person of Padi, the de 
posed king of Mkron, whom Sennacherib forthwith 
proceeded to restore to his former dignity, The 
lands taken from Judah he divided among this same 
Padt and the loyal kings of Ashdod iad Gaza, not 
forgetting to increase their tribute proportionately, 

10, Lakhish, meanwhile, was taken, und though 
the siege of this cily is not mentioned in the great 
texts, we have the strongest possible evidence for 
it ina sll more convincing form, for it is repre« 
sented at full length on one of the finest wallsculp. 
tures, occupying several slabs ina hall of Sennach. 
erib's palace, excavated by Layard at Koyunjik, 
We give the concluding seenes On a highly orna 
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mented throne, the back of which is hung with some 
costly drapery, his attendants with their huge fly- 
flappers behind him, Sennacherib is seated before 
his tent, on a knoll, among prape-laden vines and 
frult-trees, while at the fuet of the knoll his chariot 
stands with its drivers two groams holding the 
heads of the horses, the royal parasol-bearer at the 
wheel, and the royal steed held by a soldier behind. 
The slaughter has not yet ceased, but a high officer, 
followed by soldiers, stands at the king’s foot-stool 
reporting, probably introducing the file of captives, 
who wait at a Tittle distance, under escort, some 
prostrated, others standing, all with hands extended 
in supplication, An inscription overhead interprets 
the scene in these express words: “Sevuacherib, 
hing of nations, hing of Assyria, seated on an ext 
alted throne, reecives the spotls of the city of Lakhish.”” 

11. The capture of this important bulwark was no 
sooner accomplished than news came of the advance 
of the Egyptian forces, an advance which, tardy at 
first, had been so unexpectedly rapid at the last, 
that Sennacherib had but just time fo retrace his 
steps and encounter the enemy in the neighborhood 
of Ekron, Under the circumstances, it was most un- 
desirable for him to have in his rear a strong royal 
city held hy a doubtful ally, and he sent to demand 
of Hezekiah the surrender into his hands of Jerusa- 
lem, To make the demand doubly impressive he 
commissioned with it his highest dignitaries, the 
Turtan (commander-in-chief), the Rabshakeh (a 
general, zef cup-bearer) and the Rabsaris (a high 
officer of the royal household), The description of 
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this embassy, as given in the Bible hooks, is an ine 
valuable piece of reality and loeal coloring, and 
brings before us Che manner in whieh such half mi- 
itary, half diplomatic transactions were conducted, 

12, The messengers came up lo Jerusalem and 
stood before the walls, “They: “called to the king,” 
and three officers of the household “came ont to 
them.” ‘he Rabshakeh was spokesman, — IIe 
warned the king against trusting to that “ prutsed 
reed, Egypt, whereon, if a min Jean it will go into 
his hand, and pierce it,” then insidiously bade him 
not to pul his reliance in the Lord his God, saying, 
“Am I now come up without the Lord against thig 
place to destroy il? ‘The Tord said unto me, Go 
up against this land and destrey it.” ‘his was a tell. 
ing argument, and one that could disastrously in. 
fluence the people, who were intently watching and 
listening from the top of the wall. Therefore the 
Jewish negotiators hastily interrupted the orator 
with the request that he would speak Aramaic to 
them, not Iebrew, “in the ears of the people on 
the wall.” ‘This admission opened to the Assyrian 
an advantage which he immediately pursued. Te 
pretended to be gent, not so much to the king as to 
the Jewish people, to whym lie forthwith addressed 
his speech : 

“TTear ye the ward of the reat lings the Teingg of Assyrine ‘Thus 
saith the Kings Jet nat The eehich deceive you, for he shall nat be 
able lo deliver yon out of ny Inmel yy ncther let Tezeklah make 
you tuust fin the Lond, saying, ‘Phe Lend will surely deliver 4, and 
this city shall not be given Into the hand ef the hing of Assyria, 


Uemken not te Lleveliats for (ies stith the king of Assyuia ds Make 
your peace with me, aud come oul tomes and eat ye every one of 
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Ina vine and every one af his fig-tres, and dink: ye every one the 
waters of hfs own cisterns andl f conte and (ake you away toa land 
Hike yon ewn land, a land of cou ind wine, a tind of bread and vines 
yards, & land of oil olive and honey, that ye may live and not die 
And hemken not to fferckfah when he peruadeth you, saying, 
The Lod will deliver us. Tlath amy ef the gods of the natlons ever 
delivered his hand ont of he hand ot the hing: of Assytia? = Where 
me the gods of Tunath, and of Arpad? . . 5 Who me they 
among all the gods of the countiics that shave delivered thei 
country out of my hand, (att the Ford shonld daliver Jerusalem out 
of my hand? Bat the peaple held thefe pe and answered him 
not a woud; for the King’s commandment wis, saying, Answer him 





nat 


13. The Assyrian envoys, according to one ac- 
count, delivered a letter from their master to the 
king of Judah, which when Ifezekiah received, “he 
rent his clothes, and covered himself with sack. 
cloth, and went into the house of the Lord ;” also 
he sent te the prophet Isaiah in his sore distress, 
And the letter, after he had read it, “he spread out 
before the Lord” and prayed aloud, — “Incline 
thine car, O Lord, and hear! Open thine eyes, O 
Lord, and sce! and hear the words of Sennacherib, 
wherewith he hath sent him to reproagh the living 
God!....” But Tsaiah sent an encouraging mes- 
sage to the king. This was nota time for reproof 
but for help, and with all the indignation of the 
patriot and the priest, he uttered, in the name of 
Yahveh, a long and withering prophecy against the 
invader, which is summed up in this passage: “ Be- 
cause of thy raging againsl me, and for that thine 
arrogancy is come up into mine ears, therefore will 
I put my hook in thy nose and my bridle in thy 
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lips,* and will turn thee hack the way thou camest.” 
Sothe kingr took comfort, even thouph aire do. 
tachment of the Assyrian army now came and ons 
camped under Jerusalem, 

iq. The Assyritn and yyptiin forces, mean. 
while, for the second time stood face to face (seo p 
258, battle of Raphia). ‘There was a prreat battle near 
a place called Hirexen (Assyrian, ALTAKo) and 
Sennacherib claims to have won the victory + but 
his account is brief, feeble and somewhat confused, 
He speaks of capturingg Altaki and another: cily, 
and carrying off their spoil, but without the usual 
details and precision. At all events, there is no 
question of tribute, of submission, of advancing into 
the defeated enemy's lind, On the contrary, he 
passes on to the affairs of Judah, and then inform. 
ing us that Tezekiah gathered a great treasure of 
every kind, his own daughters and many women 
from his palace and sent them after him to Nine. 
veh, Of how he happened to return to Nineveh, 
not a word, 

1. The fact is that his military operations for 
that year were summarily cut short independently 
of human agency. A plague broke out, and ina 
short time carried away such numbers of his gol 
diers that he was fain to reall the detachment that 
Jay before Jerusalem, and beat nu hitsty retreat, 
The Bible historians deseribe the catastrophe in 
truly Oriental poetic style: “The Angel of Yabveh 


* This would veem ty have been a treatinent commonly awarded (o 
criminals, See diustration No. 4G. 
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went forth” and smote the Assyrians in their camp, 
“and when men arose in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses." This account is curiously 
corroborated hy a tradition preserved in Egypt, 
and heard there by the Greek traveller and historian, 
Herodotus, 250 years later, of how Sennacherth, king 
of the Arabs and Assyrians, had advanced towards 
Egypt (o invade it, and how the pious Ngyptian 
king prayed for divine aid, and that same night a 
swarm of mice was sent into the Assyrian’s camp, 
and destroyed the leathorn « quivers, shield-straps and 
the bowstrings, so that they were virtually disarmed, 
and a great slaughter was made of them. Now the 
mouse was, in the East, the emblem of the plague- 
Boil, white there are other examples in Scripture of 
‘the destroying angel, or “ Angel of Yahveh,” as the 
bearer of pestilence.| 

16, During the next year another scene of the 
great Babylonian drama was enacted. The old 
champion, Merodach-Baladan, had not thought fit to 
reappear as candidate forthe throne, THe leftit toa 


wh, Stade, a Geschichte des Volkes [srnel,” ps 283 and p, Gar, and 
Tirst Samuel, v, cnt vi, where the Philistines, smiten wit plague 
bolls for detaining the Aut. in thelr midst, send it back with a guilt- 
offering, nveording to Uhe word of their priests and diviners; “Five 
golden tumors and five golden mice»... ye shall make images of 
your tumors wud ithaged of yoorihice that mar the land? 

t See Second Samucl, xxiv. 15-17, where a pestilence is sent upon 
Tsracl, and 70,000 people dic, And then the angel stretched out 
Ais hand towards Jerusalem to destroy it the Lord repented him of 
the evil, and said lo the angel that destroyed the people, It is 
enough; now stay thy hand... . And David spake unto the Lord 
suhen he saw the angel that smote the people, and said, Lo, I have 
sinned. « « 5” 
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younger competitor, SuzUn, alsa a Childean pring, 
“dwelling within the niashes "The great Taylor 
Cylinder pives the result of this campaign, hein 
ning with the reut of Suzub: 


“Te hinwelflost heart and like a hind fled away atone, and his tiace 
could not he found, TP tned ronnd aid teak the poad to Wt Yalen 
Merodach-Haladan, whons in the came of tay fiat Cinmpaipgn t had 
defeated, and whose power That dediayed, now shunned the shock 
of my fiery battle. ‘The pods, the protection of hit county, in theh 
aks he collected, sind in ships he Ganspertcd (hem, and to the elty 
of Nagitu in the midst of the sea, lies a bid he few.” 





This city seems to have been built on small islets 
~-something like Venice in her lyranes~-hy the 
opposite,—the Llamite,~ shore of the Gulf, at the 
mouth of the River Unat (classical MuLaias), 
which then flowed into the Gulf, ata great dis. 
tance from the mouths of the Tigris and the Eu 
phrates, while now it joins the Shattel-arab, still 
many miles inside of the coast line, (See map.) 

+ “THis bathers, the sed of hia father's hone, whom he had eft: on 
the seashore, and the rst of the people eof hit hurd, from Tie Yalin 
within the naushes and reeds, T brenydht away, and connted them as 
spoil, Ones nora his clues) distinyed, ove anew ukem and made 
them even with the ground, Upon his ally, the deiyg af Mk, 1 
pomed the Conent of my aims. Ou my reuuin, ASULIRENADTNGSUM, 
my eldest son, To sete upon the throw of bbe kingdom yall the 
land of Shima ind Accad Tnade subject ta hin" 


This is the last we hear of Merodach-Baladan- 
The time and manner of his death are unknown, 
TTis vital energies consumed in a strugele of over 
thirty years, he wandered into obscurity, a broken. 
hearted exile, giving up the cause of the reconstrue- 
tion of an independent Chaldean empire which he ” 





(To face p. 312 
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had made his mission and that of his race. Yet 
this mission was to he carried on, but by other 
hands, and the cause was to tiiumph even yet, but 
in another century: for with the disparition of the 
old Chaldean scaking ” ends the record of the 
year yoo, and the seventh century Bc. begins, 
Assyria, as an empire, was not to see the ond of it, 
17, The new century was not ushered in by any 
very brilliant achievement, ‘The campaign which 
opened it—into the NiruR Mountains (a portion of 
the Nairi range)—might be passed over, were it 
not that the account given of it on the great 
cylinder is an admirable piece of description: 


“Tn my fifth campaiyn, the people of ... 2? (a string of names 
of tribes), who, ike the nests of eagles, on the highest summits and 
wild crags of the Nipur Mountains had fixed theit dwellings, refused 
to bow down to my yoke, At the foot uf Mount Nipm I pitched 
my camp. With my followers, the worlds cnowned, and with my 
watnors, the insamadble, T, like the Aect gazelle, took the lead. 
Through defiles, over rushing tonents, by mountain paths, IT tay 
celled in my litter ; but in places whieh for my Jitter were too steep, T 
climbed on iny feet, and like a mountain goat among the lofty cliffs, I 
clambeied. My knees were my place of sts upon the racks T sat 
me dawn, and wler of the preetpitorg mountain aild to assuage my 
thst Tdiank. ‘To the peaks of the wooded highlands I puisued 
them and completely defeated them, ‘heir cites T captured; T 
cred off their spotls ; Tiavaged, T destioyed, T burned them with 
fire,"* 


18, It was probably during Scnnacherib's absence 
fu the North that Suzub “the Babylonian,” as he is 
now called, emerged from his retreat and succeeded 
in se-assuming the royal tille and power, But the 

__Assytian, before swoaping dewn on him, deter- 
mined to pluck out the new nest of conspiracy and 
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rebellion which the emigrants from Bit-Vakin had 
founded on the shore of Tlam, and conceived the 
hold and otipinal design of attacking: it trom the 
set. Tle audered captive shipwrights “of the land 
Khatli’ (Phoenicians of the seacaud, ne doubt), to 
constiucl in Nineveh tall ships, after the manner 
of their country,” manned them with mariners from 
‘Tyre and Sidon, and tet them sail some distance 
down the Tigiis, when they were Coimsferred by 
land, with the help of woaden , ..« (the inserip. 
tion here is unfortunately mutilated; probably 
sledges and rollers) --all the way down to the 
greal Anakritu Canal, one of Babylonia's prin. 
cipal thoroughfares and fertilizers, Then the gob 
dicra were put on board and the fleet sailed down 
the Arakhtu into the Euphrates, where it was joined 
by some more ships, built at a cily on the upper 
Euphrates, and onwards to a station by the Gulf, 
The king's camp was pitehed so near the coast that 
the waters, at high tide, encompassed it all round 
and swamped the tents, so that the king, with his 
attendants, avas forced Lo remain five days and 
nights on board the ships. At last, the fleet, with 
all the troops on hoard, wound ite way through the 
marshes and emened into the Gulf from the mouth 
of the Euphrates. A matitime expadition was a 
great novelly lo the Assyriana, an essentially conti 
nental people, and the eecensian was deemed an 
unusually momentous one Th was duly honored 
with much solemnity and ceremony, — Saerifices 
wore offered, and little golden mudels of ships and. 
fishes made of gold were sunte into the sea as a 
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propitiatory offering to Ta, the lord of the deep, 
‘The expedition was only too successful, 

«The mon of Wit-Yahin, and thei gods, and the men of Elam” 
(several distiicts having been ravaged and thei cities enptined) “1. 
cated away; notone of the evil daca f teft hehind, Tn ships T 
embarked them, to the ether side T made them cross, and I made 
them take the vad to Assia... On my retin, Stub the 
Babylonian, who to the sovecignty of Phim and Aklend had 
restored himself, ina great butle I defeated; T caplned him alive 
with my own hand, in bonds and chains of hon I laid him, and to 
Assyiia I caricd him away, The King of Lam, who had supported 
him, I defeated; T laid low his mighCand aiinihiited his hosis,” 
is 


19. Victory was followed up by invasion; the 
smoke of burning towns, “as driven by a violent 
storm-wind, obscured the wide face of heaven,” and 
Khudur-Nankhundi had already betaken himself to 
The highlands for safely, abandoning his royal city, 
when Sennacherib, for the second time in his ex. 
perience, was compelled to retreat before a power 
greater than that of human arms, In his ardor to 
advance he had been unmindful of the season ; it was 
the month of December, never a favorable one fot 
mountain warfare, But this particular year the elc- 
ments were even more boisterous than usual, There 
was an earthquake, and “the heavens poured down 
tains upon rains, and snow, which swelled the tom 
rents." So he “ turned round and took the road of 
Nineveh,” as he admits with charming simplicity, 

20. In those same days it came to pass that 
Khudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, died, and was 
succeeded by his brother, UMMAN-MINAN,—a man 
without understanding or insight,” he is called, be- 
cause of his readiness to join in revolts and conspit- 
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acies, notwithstanding: the many severe lessons hig 
predecessors had received. “Crue, the temptation 
was great, For Sennacherih dwelt in his own land 
unusually long, probably absorbed in’ his buildings 
and restorations; al least, xo it woud appear from 
the long intervial—no less than six years between 
his seventh campaign and his eiphth. In this tater. 
val the irrepressible Suzub turned up again at Baby. 
lon, having apparently escaped from captivity, 





Gh-DETAIL OF CHALDEAN MARSHES | WILD SOW WILE YouNo, 
(VADAGE OF BENNACITENGN, KOYUNJIE,) 


though we are not told either when or how he con 
trived the dificult font. ITe seams at first to have 
led the adventurous life of an oulhiv, as he is said 
to have collected about him a band of desperadoes 
— ‘wicked, bloodthirsty, fugitive rabble,” with 
whom he hid among the marshes, then passed into 
Elam to collect more men, and rapidly return. 
ing, entered Babylon, where the people “seated 
him who deserved if net on the throne, and be 
stowed on him the crown of Shumit and Accad.” 


2 
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He at once cast about him for allies. But alliances 
wore nol to be had for nothing and the royal treas- 
ury was exhausted. So, with the consent of the 
Babylonians, he opened that of the great temples, 
brought out the gold and. silver that was there 
found and offered it lo Umman-Minan, proposing 
to him a treaty: “Collect thy army! Strike thy 
camp! Tlasten to Babylon! Stand by us!” 
“Then,” writes Sennacherib, who, from the tone of 
this entire passage, seems thoroughly disgusted and 
out of patience, 

*VThen he, the Elamite, whose cities I had captured and made 
even with the ground, showed that he had no senses he was umind- 
ful of it, Ife asaembled his army; his chariots and wagons he 
collected 5 horses and asses he harnessed to their yokes... . A vast 
host of allies he led along with him... . and the read to Babylonia 


they look... ‘The Babylonians, wicked devils, the gales of their 
cily barred strongly and hardened their hearts for resistance,” 


The forces of Elam and Babylon joined with- 
out hindrance and did not wait for the Assyrian’s 
attack, but boldly advaneed to meet him. Then 
was fought a great bate the description of which, 
fortunately preserved almost uninjured on the great 
cylinder, is altogether the finest specimen of Assy. 
rian historical literature we have, Indeed, go full 
of life is it, of movement and picturesque detail, 
that it would hold its own even if compared with 
the best battle-picces in any literature, those of 
Homer himself not excepted. It were sacrilege to 
quote or abridge, We give the whole.* 








# Transtated from oerning’s version, 
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an Tiven as awaring of daeuat pass over the county, Ley kage 
tened onwards, te do battle with me. “The dast af Uieir feet rose jee 
fore me as when a mighty stormavind covers the fee 

atilo of — of the wide heaven with rain dade clouds. By the city 
iat of Khatul, on the bank ef the Tigua, Uiey drew them. 
Pg or COd tyes up tn battle way and called up (heir foreos, 
Dut T prayed ta Ardinr, Sia Shamash, Yel, Nebo and 

Nergal, to Ishtu: of Nineveh and Ishtar of Arbela, my heavenly 
helpers, to give me victory aver the mighty foe. Ta good time thoy 
hearkuned to my prayers, and came to my agsiitince,  Stullar to (he 
lion du fy, T dawned my cahaw; wlth the helmet, the honor of 
battle, Tdeched my head. My lofty war chiviot, that aweeps away 
the foes, in the wrath of my beart To hastily mounted The mighty 
how T seized which Axshur his piven inte my howl, my mneg, de 
Hle-destioying, I gitsped,  Agitinat all Uhe honts of the rebels [broke 
loose, Impetuous wet lion; 1 Uiundered fike Raman, fy command 
of Anshun, the jaestt lod my Tord; Tiom end to end of the fleld, even 
ag the rash of mighty shower, Doxped again the fae, With the 
weapons of Axshur my lord and the onslaaght of iy terrible battle, 
Tmady thelr breasts tu quake, and chove them bay. 1 lightened 
(heir ranks with mace and with arrows, aul thele corpres L stirewed 
around ke sheaves (7, Khomhanundash, the, king of uuy’s gon 
eral and principal slay, aman of high estate ind prident, together 
with his alendant lords,--yolden daggers in thelr giidles, armiets of 
pure gold on their wiists-T led away Hke stindy baths that me fet 
tered, and ended their Hyves? 1 cut thelr Cruits its one dogs to lunhs, 
and thelr dear lives Ebeat ont ass. e 2) Like a violent shower J 
veaticred their atandacels andl Condy an Ue graced, Hp and in tatters, 
‘The asses that were yoked tiny chindut swans In yore... blood 
and mud sltined dhe pole of iny war chiatot, dail aweepe avray oly 
slicles and Iindrances, With the bodies vf Chetr warrlos I filled 
the valley as with grag. 6. Ax Gophtew af vidary (cut off they 
hands and sipped from their wilxty die aroleda of shlaing gold and 
silver; with maces set with Kluttp xpiked T shattered thely armsy the 
golden and silver daggers ] ook fiom Unelr htpae ‘Che vest of his 
seat lords, together with Nehosuminkim, the aon of MeradachBah 
Mh whe were afrald of Hiya aad had collected thelr Torees, 1 
took alive dn thy ruidst uf the Dattle, with my own Iiaul he char 





an ene emcee, 


* Perhaps mules? ‘The German says | isel? 
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fota I brought in from the field; the warriors who mounted them had 
fallen, the drivers had disappeared, and the horses weie ranuing 
about by themselves. Vor the distance of two kasbua I commanded 
to cut them down, Tim, Unumanuiinan, the king of Mam, dogether 
with the king of Babylon and his allies front the Tand of Kaldu, the 
fierceness of my Hattle overlhrew thems ‘They abandoned thelr 
tents, and, Ww save their tives, they trampled on the corpses of 
thelr own warriors 5 Chey sped away, even as young swallows seared 
from their nests... Idrove my chariots and hoses in pursuit of 
thom; thelr fugitives, who ran for their Hives, were spenred wher 
ever they were Connd.” 












There is in Egyptian wall-litcrature a parallel 
battle-piece to this, but much older: it is a poem 
describing the battle of Kadesh (see p. 30) and the 
prowess of King Ramses 11, written by his court 
poet, the priestly scribe, Pentaour, The descrip. 
tion ig as tine and animated but more florid, and 
contains even more minute particulars ; for instance, 
the names of the king's war-horses. The poem 
was held in great honor and copies of it were found} 
on several temple-valls, 

22, The end of this brilliant campaign is recorded 
not on the ‘Yaylor-Cylinder, but on a’ monument 
hewn in the live rock near a place called Bavian, 
and siluated in a wild and very beautiful moun. 
tain nook, ina hilly range somewhat to the north- 
cast of Khorsabad, This monument, surrounded 
by several other more or less injured rock-sculp- 
tures, is therefore later than the Cylinder, The 
campaign which culminated in the battle of Kha- 
luli is briefly sketched, with the closing remark that 
the Elamites were so thoroughly cowed and broken 
by thoir defeat that they retired into their moun. 
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tains “ like cagles,” nnd fora long time undeitook 
no more expeditions, and fought no more battles, 

23. But Babylon was nul Lo be let off so cheaply, 
Afler ravaging the more accessible parts of Llam, 
Sennacheiib returned with the set purpose of stamp. 
ing out, once for all, thal standing hearth of rebell. 
ion, and scatleringy ils cinders and ashes to the winds, 
“Tn my second expedition to Babylon, which I 
went forth to capture, I saw the destruction of its 
power.” Te was actuated no doubt by the convice 
tion that Assyria, in her Southern neighbor, had to 
deal, not with an ordinary rebel, but with a formid. 
able political rival, who, new at fst thoroughly 
aroused by the long machinations of the native 
puinces and their heroic struggles, would not stand 
on self-defence, nor be content with asserting in. 
dependence, but would aspire to restore the old 
Empire, with all its glories, and to resume towards 
her former colony and vassal the attitude of metrop. 
olis and sovereign, 

2q. IL is this political foresight which explains the 
terrible vengeance he wreaked on the great Southen 
capital-—a vengeance ao sweeping and ruthless as to 
Appear monstrous from even an Assyrian’s stand. 
point, especially as it was carried oul in cold blood, 
after the excitement of the battle was passed, and 
an interval ef weeks, perhaps months had elapsed, 
IIe proceeded moat methodically, Tle gave the 
cily to his army to sack and cariied away the tro. 
phies formerly taken from Agssyrinn kings-—the sig. 
netring of Tukulti-Ningb (see p. 38), the statues of 
the god Raman and his consort, Shala, lost by Tige 
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Jath-Pileser I, (see p. 62) -then gave the word to 
shatter and destroy. “The city and houses, from 
their foundation to thelr upper chambers, I de. 
stroyed, dug up, in the fire I burnt, ‘The fortress 
and outer wall, the temples of the gods,” the zig- 
guiat, were overturned and the materials and tub. 
pish thrown into the Aralshtu Canal (sec p, 314), Te 
even ordered the temples Lo be plundered before 
they were demolished, and the statues of the gods 
to be broken to pieces, and had canals dug through 
the city: “In order that, in the course of time, 
no one may find the place of this cily and of its 
temples, I covered it with water,”* Such unex. 
ampled severity was nothing short of sacrilege when 
dealt out to the ancient and holy city, venerable 
alike to both nations, and which we have seen Sen- 
nacherib’s predecessors treat wilh such unvarying 
respect and piety. Nor did it avail in the end. 
When events are ripe and their fulness of time 
is drawing nigh, it lies not in any man’s power, by 
either craft or violence, Lo stay them. 

as. There is not much more to saysof Sennach- 
etlb's political and military career. During the 
last ten years of his life, he appears to have, with 
few exceptions, ‘dwell in Nineveh.” There were 
some more wars, but of these we have but fragmen- 
tary records, on some indeed no authority but Greck 
traditions. One thing scems sure, that he neyer 
again templed fortune in the “Jand of Khatti.’ 
A fragment of an inscription tells of a war against 








*¥rom the French version of Pognon. 
ar 
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some Arabian queen, Several passages from. the 
carlice inseriptions mention his having repeatedly 
repreased the people of Cilicia, cul timber in their 
mountains, the Amanos, and made pings of Cilican 
captives work at his constructions, topether with 
Chaldeans, Aramivans and others, "There is therefore 
nothing improbable ina Cradition, reported by late 
Greek writers, that a Creek army hitd once fanded in 
Cilicia and been repulsed by Sennachetih, who ts 
then said to have founded the city of ‘Tasos, on 
the small but rapid river Kypnos, 

26, Sennacherib’s end was the most horrible that 
can be imagined: he was murdered, while praying 
ina temple, by two of his sons, who immediately 
fled to Urartu,® where they were sure not only ofa 
friendly reception, but of finding followers enough 
to make a stand and a venture for thecrown, Their 
eldest brother, who had at one time been made 
viceroy of Babylon (see p. 312), must have died since, 
for it was a fourth brother who ascended the throne 
and went forth to punish them: Sennacherib’s (a. 
vorile son, FESARHADDON, the same for whom he 
left certain personal property in the keeping of the 
priests of Nebo, by a document which has been 
called his Will?" 

27. If it really were horror of lls father's fate 
that deterred Sennacherib from occupying the new 
city and palace ef DurSharrukin, the change of 
residence availed him little, But it was of great 





# See Second Kinga, xbx. 374 Second Chronicles, xxxth aty Taniah, 
xxxvil, 38, ‘hese passages are confirmed fiom other sources, ‘ 
t Beo “Story of Chaldea,” yn rag. 
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benefit to his reyal city of Nineveh which, under 
his supervision and hivish expenditure, blossomed 
into new beauly iid preater splendor than ever be. 
fore. For he did net content himself with pulling 
down or restoring old palaces and building new 
ones, but undertook the renovation of the entire 
cily, its walls and fortifications, and exerted himself 
wisely for the welfare of the country around it, 
And this he did after such an approved mwedern 
manner, that the description almost bewilders us, 
When, for instance, we read a passage like this y 
“Of Nineveh, my royal city, T greatly enlarged the 
dwellings, Its streels, L renovated the old ones 
and I widened those which were too narrow, 
made itas brilliant as the sun," *—can we not ale 
most substitule “ Paris" for Nineveh and Napoleon 
JI. for the Assyrian king? And what more could 
a modern “improver” doe than turn divers from 
thelz-course for purposes of public utility? “The 
“city suffered from want of water,‘ Muemurings 
ascended on high" from the peoples “drinking 
water they. knew not, and to the rains from the 
vault of heaven their eyes were directed.” Of the 
“kings his fathers whe went before hin,” he re. 
proachfully tells uy that, “a9 to caring for the 
health of the city, by bringing streams of water 
into fl... none turned his thought to if, nor 
brought his heart to it, ‘Phen I, Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, by command of the gods, resolved in my 
mind to complete this work, and T brought my 


* Tom the “Helling Cylinder "5 tandation of Ma TT, 1s Talbot, 
in @ Recurds uf the Pint” 
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mind to it.” So he had no less than sixteen canals 
dug aud embanked, and turned the neighboring 
stream, Kiuzur, to fill them. ‘This is the litt 
iver—litdle, but tuabulent in the rainseason—stil] 
called the Kiosk or SNAUSER, which even now 
flows belween the mounds of Koyunjik and Nebbi 
Yunus, the northern and southern quarters of ane 
cient Nineveh. ‘The ‘Tigris, on the other hand, 
which had encroached and was undermining: the 
platfornt on which former kings had built: palaces 
now suined, hid Co he forced back into ils old bed 
and regulated by means of a new channel, before 
the construction of Sennacherib's own residence 
could be proceeded with. 

28, This residence has earned the distinction of 
being the most imposing of Assyrian palaces. In 
the words of Mr, George Rawlinson, it “ surpassed 
in size and splendor all earlier edifices, and was 
never excelled in any respecl, except by one of later 
building, ‘The palace of Asshurbanipal, built on | 
the same platform by the grandson of Sennacherib, 
was, ie must be dlawed, mare exquisite in its orna 
mentation; Dut even this edifice did not equal, 
the great work of Sennacheih fn Che number of ils 
apartments, or the grandeur of its dimensions.” Ie 
covered an area of edpht acres, and is thought to 
contain no less than seventy or eighty rooms. Of 
these the principal ones the stale apartments 
were, as usuitl, lined with sculptured slabs, repre: 
senling the most varied scenes of the monarch’s life 
in war and peace, abroad and al home, We can 
not do better than accompany the few illustrations 
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which limited space enables us to present here, 
with a couple of descriptive pages from Mr, G, 
Rawlinson’s always spirited and entertaining book: 


29. The most avikings charreteristic of Sennacherih's omamonte 
Uon is tts song and marked realisin, 5. Mountains, racks, treea, 
roadg, tvera, lakes, were regularly portrayed, an attempt belng mado 
to represent the loculity, whitever tt might he, a4 tuuthtully as tho 
artist's sill andl the chivacter af his nmterkal rendeied possible... 
The species of trees ia distinguished «0... yavdens, fields, ponds, 
reeds, me carefully represented; wild antsy are introduced, as 
stags, hoais and antelapes y binds Ay fiom tee te tree, er stand over 
their nests, feedhys the young whe stieteh up to then; fish: disport 
thompelves fia the waters; fishermen ply dei eraft; bainen and 
agricultural lahurers pursue their avouations ; the acene is, as it 
were, photographed, with all its features. 

Tn the same spirit of reatixi Senmichenib chooses for artistic tops 
resentation scenes of te commonplace and everyday character, ‘The 
tains of attendants who daily enter his palace with game and 
locust for his dimer, and cakes and finit for his dessert, appear on 
the walla of the paasages, exactly ag they walled through his couris 
hearing the delicacios In which he delghted. Titsewhere he puts 
Defore us the entire process uf carving and transporting a colossal 
bull, fom the first removal of the huge stone fn ius rough atate from 
the quarry to its final elevation on st palace mond, ax part of the 
grent gateway of wroyal resilence We ave the linckers chagging 
the rough black, supported on alow flathottonied boat, along tho 
course of wriver, dinposed in gangs.) ee cach gay laiving a cose 
dune of its own which probably una ked ibemation cee. under ask. 
imagters armed with staves, whe ge on the labur with blows, os 








* Perhaps hh was the artata! way of adserUngy Uhedr Individuality 
nnd extracting a lide ammement out of tage which, after all, must 
have been terrifly monotonous nnd cramping to the Inaglation, 
from (he conventional samencsa In the treatment of the Inumerabte 
figures. [low else explaty such freaks and by-plays a4, for instance, 
ina river carrying corpaes of men and horses, or leavily loaded 
hoata—a large fish swallowing a Httle one, of which only the (ail ts 
visible, protrading from the big one's muuthy ur a crab oncireling 
fish iu ity deadly embince ? 
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The whole serene mat he veprewaterd, aul se the trackers are all 
there, do the umber of ditee Innubed . 6 eae hh dlelineaced with ag 
meh ere ws if he were not the Pract hua of ninety-nine others, 
We then observe he Tiloek thinsferted: to hand, and carved inte tho 
Vough sentblanee of a bull, i whleh forme ds placed on aude sledgo 
and conveyed alung level hind by gang of Libovend, winged nearly 
as befure, to the fant af the mou ab ywhose top it tae to be placed, 
The construction of the mound de eldhaadtely represented, Reel 
makers are xeon moulding the biteka at dbs base, while workmen 
with baskets at dheir tacky, full af cary belek, dane ar rubbish 
toil up the ascentfor the mond dk alveady hilt ralkedand enipty 
their burdens out apen the aummnit, (See Vi, 63) The bull, 
still Lying on its sledye, is then drawn up an inclined plang to the top 
Dy four gangs of Taharens, in the preserve of the monarch and his 
attendanis, After this the caving ix completed, and the colossus, 
having been raised inte an upright position, is conveyed along tho 
stuface of the platform to the exact site which 14s to occupy. 


It is worth noting that when Layard removed the 
bulla for shipment on the ‘Tigris, they had to be 
transported to the river bank in very much the same 
manner we see represented on the sculptures, gangs 
of Arabs on voluntary service being substituted for 
the gangs of captive laborers. 


#rhe Kive Great Monatchies”" Woy, Vol Lly pe bo and £6 
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UN SARGONIDES? ESARUADDON (ASSIIUR-AKITI- 
TDDIN), 


1, For some reason or other the reign of this king 
has not yiclded as abundant a flow of materials as 
those of his father and grandfather, 
en » ’ Py savhaddon, 
There is only one long, continuous in- 681—ees 
scription of him, in two copics, slightly “"~’ 
differing from cach other, and considerably injured, 
both stopping short of his most important achieve. 
ment, the conquest of Egypt, One reason fora 
scarcity af documents, unusual for so late a period, 
may be that, of the three palaces which he built, 
that at Babylon has not been discovered yet, that 
at Kalah was never quite finished, and was destroyed 
by a great fire which ruined or destroyed the sculp- 
tures, while that at Nineveh is entombed in_Jonah’s 
Mound (Nebbi-Y. , and could never properly be 
éxplored on account of the sacredness of the place, 
and the objections of the Mussulman authoritics to 
having it disturbed.* 

2, It is particularly unlucky that half the first col- 
umn of one of these inscriptions should have proved 
hopelessly defaced, for it is probable that it con- 

#See " Story of Chakdeay” po ty 
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tained an account of the murder of Sennacherih, 
Tt is evident, where the lines become legible, that 
Ksarhaddon is preparing: Lo avenge his father: «7 
was wrathful as a lion and my soul raged within me” 
~and he “lifted up his hand lo” the great gods, 





GG. ROCKSTILE OF MSARMARUON AT NATROL REE, 


vowing to “assume the sovereignty of his father’s 
house.” Tt appears that he was not at Nineveh at 
the time, but somewhere in the western part of 
Nairi, It was the month of January; snow-storms 
were raging, and endangering his army in those wild 
passea; but he did not recede, nor even tarry to pre. - 
pare fora winter campaign, Le had “lifted up his 
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hands” to the great pods with more than usual fervor 
and solemnity, and had received a token. “They 
accepted my prayer. In their gracious favor a mes- 
sage they sent Lo mes Go! fear not! We march at 
thy side! We shall overthrow thine enemies,” 
And from the temple of his favorite goddess, Ishtar 
of Arbela, had come special messages of like purport, 
These are the so-called “addresses,” which were re- 
corded on tablets, wilh the names of the priests or 
priestesses whose lips delivered them, One such tab- 
let has been preserved, and the text is in sufficiently 
good condition Lo give a very favorable idea of this 
specimen of religious poetry, some passages of which 
are truly impressive, “Tam Ishtar of Arbela,” the 
goddess is made to say, ‘By thy side I go, fear 
not.,.. Thine enemy, like the harvest gathering 
of the month Sivan (May-June), before thy fect 
descends to do battle. he Great Lady am 1, 
... Thine enemy I cut off and I give to thea... . 
Fear not, Q Isarhaddon.... I will case thy 
heart... . Respect as for thy mother thou hast 
caused to be shown to me. Lach of ihe sixty great 
gods, my strong ones, with his life will guide thee, 
Sin on thy right hand, Shamash on thy left... . 
Upon mankind trust nok; bend thine eyes upon me; 
trust to me: Tam Ishtar of Arbela,” * 

3, There was a meeting far away in the highlands 
of the Upper Euphrates (a part of CapPapocta), and 
a shower of arrows began the battle. Whether it 





. * Translation of Mr, Th G, Pinches, in Records of ‘the Pasi’? 
Vol XE, 
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was carried on and ended in’ sarhaddon’s victory 
or whether the fugitive prince’s army refused to fight 
against superior numbers, is not very clear“ The 
fear of the great gods my lords overwhelmed them," 
“Ishtar, lady of war and battle, ateod by my side, 
Their bows she shattered, their line of battle, so 
closely ordered, she, broke through, and in their army 
the ery resounded, “This one is our king !'" At all 
events, Esarhaddon remained undisputed master of 
the field, and of the throne, There is nothing to 
\show whether his iniquitous brothers perished, 
{Centuries later there wat adition in Armenia to 
the effect that theif ie: lants Tit long Been in 
‘possession of lands in that country, 

4 The reign of sarhaddon can certainly not be 
called cither inglorious or uneventful, But there is 
a sameness about the exploits of Assyrian kings 
and the places where they are performed which 
makes the recital of them tedious after awhile, 
Still, there is always a dramatic clement in the war 
fare with Chaklea, aid the irrepressible Bit-Yakin 
family, It was a son of Merodach-Baladan who 
took the lead this time. Takings advantage of the 
disturbances which followed Sennacherih’s sudden 
end, he had surprised the Assyrian governor of Ur 
and seized on the city. And when the new king 
was firmly seated on his father's throne, the Chal. 
dean maintained an unequivocally hostile attitude i 
“Te did not reverence to my, the gifts of a brother 
he presented not, to do homage he approached not, 
his ambassador to my presence he sent not, and 
concerning the peace of my kingdom he asked not." 
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All these were grievous breaches of international 
gliquette, and, from a vassal, meant rank rebellion, 
“His evil deeds within Nineveh, my capital, I 
heard,” continues the king, “and my heart groaned 
and my liver was stricken down, My officers, the 
prefccts of the borders of his country, I sent in haste 
against him; he, the rehel, heard of the march of 
my army and to Jélam, like a fox, he fled away.” Tt 
ig obscurely hinted that he found there a violent 
end, that the gods whose covenant he had broken 
laid affliction upon him; that “he trusted to Elam, 
but did not thereby save his life.’ His brother, 
NaAtip-MARDUK, in order not to share his fate, 
hastened to Nineveh to tender his submission, and 
was invested with the sovereignty of ‘the province 
of the sea-coast, the whole of it, the inheritance of 
his brother,” against yearly tribute, which he made 
ita practice to bring to Nineveh himself, with the 
addition of valuable presents, 

8. Esarhaddon then entered on a line of policy 
the exact opposite of that pursued by his father, 
The sacrilegious vengeance taken by the latter on 
the holy city weighed heavily on his spirit, and he 
devoted himself to the task of healing and restora- 
tion, IIe hegan by conciliating the people of Bab. 
ylon and Rorsip, and with that view gave them back 
certain lands that had been taken from them, Then 
he went to work to rebuild Babylon itself and all 
its desecrated temples. In his account of this great 
undertaking, in which he calls himself a “worshipper 
of Nebo and Marduk,” and refrains from calling on 
any of the more distinctively Assyrian gods, he shows 
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great delicacy of fecling: in the way: in which he 
avoids casting a reflection on his father'a memory, 
The catastrophe which had overtaken Babylon he 
altributes Lo a special judgment of the pod Marduk, 
but even that is vaguely and obscurely worded, 
“One before him,” he says Gliding lo Suaub, see 
ps 317), “under the reign ofa former king” (Sennach. 
erib is meant, but not named), “had laid hands on 
the great temple of Marduk, in Babylon, and given 
away all his treasures as the price of a bargain, 
This angered the lord of the gods, Marduk; he forth. 
with determined to visit the land with chastisement, 
and destroy its inhabitants,” ALL that followed ts 
then deserlbed as the direct act of the god: itis he 
who flooded the city with the walers of the Arakhtuy, 
who made it even with the ground, who demolished 
its temples so that the gods and goddesses flew up 
into heaven—and so Sennacherib, it is implied (for 
his name is not once mentioned), is cleared of all 
blame, having been but the instrament of a divine 
judgment. In the same manner Vyarhaddon an. 
nounces himself as the chosen instrument of the god, 
who selects him from the midst of his brothers” to 
restore the city and ils sanctuaries, 1 Lis affection for 
the great capital which he hid, so to speats, raised 
from the dead, was very great, and he made it his 
favorite residence, Tle never, to the end of his life, 
had to contend with rebellion in this quarter, 

6, We may pass over those among Lsarhaddon’s 
nine recorded caumpaigna which had no further ob- 
ject than securing the frontiers from inroads and re- 
bellions, and which were most probably not com, 
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manded by himself. An exception must be made 
in favor of an expedition into’ “distant Media,” 
where he affirms having penetrated further than any 
of the kings before him, even to Bikni, “where the 
mountains of alabaster are,” and where he captured 
several refractory “chiefs of cities,” forgave and re- 
instated some others, while threé more, chiefs of 
 olties of Media whose position is remote,” brought 
him to Nineveh an offering of choicest horses, An. 
other incident of a frontier war which should not 
pass unnoticed is the repulse and defeat of Trust 
PA THE GIMIRRAL a roving watrior whose own coun. 
try was remote.” Ile and his army were “ destroyed 
by the sword" in a region which has not been iden. 
tified, but undoubtedly lay north of Cilicia, in thei 
Naiti highlands, in the later province of Cappadocia. | 
“Gimirrat” is the Assyrian name of the nomadic; 
people isually called CIMMERIANS, who, like the} 
Medes, belonged to a different race from any of the 
nations we have hitherto encountered, As this is 
the race Lo which we ourselves belong, and as, at the 
epoch of history we are now reaching, it is rapidly 
coming lo the front, it will soon be necessary to ing 
lerrupt the narrative and devote a chapter to its 
migrations and progress. 

7 With Elam, Rsarhaddon’s relations appear, to 
have been peaceable throughout, Not so with 
Arabia, Ile gives a very remarkable account of an 
expedition into an Arabian region—Bazu, of which 
the name has not yet been identified, but which 
must have lain beyond a wide belt of desert. Some 
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scholars think ibwie Yemen. Ele desevihes the way 
as lying through an arid waste, a lind of thirst,” 
full of loose stones, where snakes and scorpions 
covered the ground like grasshoppers | Chen through 
high, barren mounttins st description whieh forcibly 
recalls the great and terrible wilderness” of Deu. 
teronomy, viii, 1§, “ wherein were flery serpents and 
scorpions, ind thirsty ground where was no water,” 
There is no reason to doubt lesarhaddon's state. 
ment, Uhat no king had entered this region before 
him, [ight Arabian sovereigns were slain in this 
campaign, two of Chem women, their wealth and 
their gods carried away. One of the surviving 
chieftains, LATS, who had at first fed before the 
invaders, having heard of the capture of “his gods,” 
performed the extraordinary feat of following the 
Assyrian king all the way to Nineveh, to try and 
recover them, as the price of his submission, sar. 
haddon, whose disposition inclined to leniency, 
“showed him compassion and spoke to him of 
brotherhood.” IIe restored to him “his gods 
which had ‘been carried off," having previously, 
however, ordered an inscription to be engraved on 
them, recording their capture and “the might of 
Asshur his lord.” Not content with this favor, the 
king invested him with the severeipnty of the entire 
province of Bazu, which he had just conquered, de- 
manding from him of course allegiance and tribute, 
This was not the only case of captive “ gods” being 
restored to their owners. On another occasion of 
the same kind, the king: mentions having caused 
“their injurles to be repaired,” before engraving on 
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them his own name and “the might of Asshur his 
lord.” 

8, For over twenty years the West had not been 
visited by Assyrian armies, not since Sennacherib’s 
disastrous retreat, As Lhe royal inscriptions never 
mention any country unless it is the scene of an 
Assyrian expedition, we do not know what was go- 
ing on during this long interval of peace in the 
lands of Khatti and the sea-coast. They were prob- 
ably gathering strength for a new rising, It broke 
out in Phoenician Sidon, which appears to have 
got tid of the king set over it by Sennacherib, 
and to have begun operations in advance of all its 
neighbors, supported only by some mountain tribes 
of Lebanon. If others were going to join the insur. 
rection, they had no time to do so, for Esarhaddon 
was beforchand with them, Ie invested the offend- 
ing city before any help could reach it, “rooted up 
its citadel and dwellings and flung them into the 
sea,” then built a new city, which he named ‘city 
of Esarhaddon.” The rebel king, who had fled to 
some island, —name not given—he “catght like a 
fish from out of the sea and cut off his head ;” 
the same treatment was inflicted on the Lebanon 
chieftain, who was taken “from out of the moun- 
tains, like a bird,” and both heads were sent to Nin- 
oveh with the prisoners and spoil. 

g. After returning to Assyria, Esarhaddon con- 
voked the “kings of Khatti and of the nations be- 
yond the sea.” They came to Nineveh, twenty-two 
in.number, ten from the island of Cyprus and twelve 
from the principal Syrian states—the latter proba- 
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Dlye grlaucl at hrevrt (hat they hat hid no opportunity 
of committing: Chemselves, “Phe lst is headed by 
Baal, king of ‘Tyre, and Manasich, kings of Judah (the 
son of Hezekith) ‘Then come the kings of Edom, 
of Moab, of Gaza, of Ascalon, of Gebal, of Arvad, 
of Ammon, of Ashdod, and two mare (unidentified) ; 
“altogether Gwenlyelwo kings of Khattt and the 
seacoast, and Che ishinds, and FE passed them in pe 
view befure me.’ ‘They hil not, of course, come 
empty-handed. Esarhaddon was then building, and 
their gifts--whether voluntary or demanded from 
them: were appropriate to the occasion. ‘They 
consisted of “great beams and rafters of ebony, cedar 
and cypress," from Lebanon and other mountains, 
slabs of alabaster and) other stones, whieh “from 
the mountain quarries, the place of their origin, 
for the adornment of the palace, with labor and 
difficulty unto Nineveh they brought along with 
them.” 

10 ‘The palace thus endowed is that which the 
mound of Nebbi Vunus still encloses, unexplored, 
Tt is to be-hoped that it nity some diy be laid 
open, for its furnishings and appointments must 
have been of the most costly magnificence, judging 
from the detailed description given on one of Egat 
haddon's cylinders, ‘The feast of inauguration, 
too, was celebrated wilh great pomp and lavish. 
ness, 

“Assluu, Tahtar of Nineveh, ad the eda of Asgyria I feasted 
withtn {ty victina, preclous and heautiful, TP sterificed before them, 


and T caused them to receive my gift. ‘The preat assembly of my 
kingdom, the chiefs, and the peuple of the lind, all of them, accords 
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ing to thelr tribes and cities, on lofty seals I seated within tt, and I 
mado the company joyful With the wine of grapes I furnished 
thet tables and I let martial musie resound among them? # 


11. Wedo not know the immediate occasion of 
Esarhaddon's expedition inlo Egypt (his tenth cam- 
paign), for the cylinders stop just short of it, and 
we have nothing but fragments for the last years of 
this king’s reign, With the help of these, however, 
and by the light of former precedents, it is not im- 
possible to give a very probable guess at the course 
of events, It was, beyond a doubt, the old story: 
the Syrian princes looking to Egypt for help, In- 
deed, one fragment expressly states that “ Baal, 
king of Tyre, putting his trust in Tarku (Taharka), 
king of Kush, threw off the yoke of Assyria,” Now 
this same Baal of Tyre heads the list of vassal kings 
who paid their court at Ninevch, So he can have 
lost no time after his return home. He would 
scarcely risk the venture alone, and there is in the 
Bible books a statement which makes it probable 
that the king of Judah for one, at all events, cither 
actually joined him or was ready to d¢ so, One of 
the Hebrew historians (Second Chronicles, xxxtil.) 
tells that “the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria” tool Manasach out of his capital, “bound 
him with fetters and carried him to Babylon,” but 
adds that he was soon pardoned and sent back to 
Jerusalem, This statement tallics very well with 
what we know of Esarhaddon as a king, who dwelt 
much in Babylon, and who, unlike his predecessors, 


* Translation of IT, 1 Talbot, in “Records of the Past,’ Vol, IIT, 
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was averse to cruelty and much piven to acts of 
grace. “The restoration af Manassch, who, we may 
he sure, did not spare: protestations of repentance 
and promises for the future, may have taken place 
after the Egyptian wir wies victoriously ended, as 
he would, not unnaturally, be detained ag hostage 
in Babylon whilerit lasted * 

1% The king: of Judah was probably Included 
among “the allies,” when we are told (on another 
fragment) that Esarhaddon sent out his host 
against Tarku, ing of Kush, aginst the men of 
Regypt and against the allies of Lyre.’ ‘Taharka, it 
is said, Med. But Tyre, as onee before, under Shel. 
maneser and Sargon, held out a long time, being in 
accessible on its island vock, © Esarhaddon, who was 
now marching down the const, left a body of troops 
to reduce it by famine and thirst. The city did not 
surrender until the war had been decided against 
Taharka, “Tes king, Baal, was pardoned and ak 
lowed to retain possession of his throne, and we find 
both him and Manasseh of Judah again at the head 
of a list of vassal kings under Asshurbanipal. 

13. The march from Raphi into Egypt was most 
wearisome, and could scarcely have heen accom. 
plished but for a contingent of camels and supplies 
of water in skins, which were furnished by a great 
Bedouin sheikh, Details about the war itself are 
unfortunately wanting, but the results are known, 


* Professor 12, Schrader thinks that this Ineldent happened fully 
twenty-five years Inter, in the reign of xm haddan’s son, Asalinba 
nipal, As Manasael i4 sald to have relgned fifty yes, there woutd 
be no chronological impossthitity In the way. 
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Taharka retired southwards into his own native 
kingdom of Kush. Memphis, the capital of Lower 
Egypt, was taken and sacked, Taharka's family cap- 
tured, and the Assyrian rule established over the 
land. It is probable that this, as it would sccm, 
rather casy victory, was in great part brought 
about by dissensions among the. Egyptians, The 
local dynasties of the numerous principalities, which 
had been shorn of their independence and subjected 
toa firm central authority by Shabaka, the founder 
of the Ethiopian dynasty (see p. 242), would hardly 
miss such an opportunity of reasserling themselves, 
This is the state of things depicted by the prophet 
Isaiah, whose profound knowledge of contemporary 
politics made him foresee the doom of Egypt, weak 
and divided against itsclf : 


“And T will stir up the Egyptians against the Egyptians; and they 
shall fight every one against his brother, and every one against his 
nelghbor 5 city against city and kingdom against kingdom. ... Tho 
counsel of the wisest counsellors of Pharavh has become brutish... + 
they have caused Egypt to go astray that are the corner-stono of her 
tribes ©... asa drunken man staggereth.” (Isaiah, xix.) 

’ 


Thus it came to pass that Esarhaddon left Egypt 
divided among twenty petty rulers, native princes, 
with the exception of a very few Assyrians, who 
were probally set in the places of such as had been 
true to Taharka and his now ruined fortunes, One 
Necuo, hereditary prince of Sais (an important but 
comparatively new city on the left arm of the Nile), 
he set over the rest, having first ordered him to give 
his son an Assyrian name, and to change in like 
manner that of his capital. So when Esarhaddon, on 
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his way home, hit a stele of himself cut ina rock 
of the Phoenician const, at the mouth af the river 
now called Nuahiebkelb (see ill No. 60), side by side 
with that of his father, he could with lterat wath 
assume the new and peculiu ide which heads the 
Jong inscription on itt monuments“ King of the 
kings of Muaur (Egypt) On that same rock, six 
hundred yeis before, Riumses I, the victor of Ka. 
desh (see ps 30), had hil A2s effigy carved out, to. 
gether with several more sculptures, Lo commemo. 
rate his triumphs in his wars against the Iittites, 
When, therefore, the Assyrian conquerors joined 
their steles Lo those af the older Egyptian conqueror, 
it was with the distinc. intention of humiliating 
Egypt by contrasting her former glory with her pres. 
ent low state. And there they are to this day, 
peaceably together, and the distance between them 
is as though it were not; the six centuries that di. 
vide them have melled into the hazy background of 
time, the murmuring waves of which beat drowsily 
around their mighty memories;—ias those of the 
bluest of seas against Che rock from which they si. 
lently preach of gerettness departed, of rivalries 
hushed, fierce passions quenched in the cool shadow 
of Death, which meflews all ylare, and soothes all 

turmoi] into glorified dreams of the past. 
uy. Among Assyrian rulers, Esarhaddon undoubt 
edly is, as has been unanimously admitted, by far 
“the noblest and most gracious figure." * Ils end- 
160, has a certain romantic charm. Le voluntarily 
n 





“Ed, Moyer, ' Ceachivhte des Altetthums? Vol, Ty pe dzde 
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laid down the burden of royalty and abdicated in 
favor of his son, Asshurbanipal, It were vain to 
look for motives and explanations in Assyrian an- 
nals; they give the hare facts, It is thought, how- 
ever, that the king’s health was impaired, and that 
he did not feel equal to face the difficult and troub- 
lous times which were coming on; for already Ta- 
harka was rallying from the defeat he had suffered 
only four years before; the princes who had fallen 
off from him had found that they had not gained 
much by exchanging his supremacy against the As- 
syrian rule, and a formidable coalition was preparing 
to re-open hostilities, which would call for speedy 
and vigorous action, It was natural that the weary 
king, with the presentiment on him of his approach. 
ing end, should resign the task into the hands of his 
young and active son, who, morcover, seems to have 
been associated for some time with the cares and 
duties of power. Ie solemnly and publicly re- 
signed to him the royalty of Assyria, We know, 
from the annals of Asshurbanipal, the very date of 
the event, On the 12th day of April, 668 B.c—a 
lucky day,—“he assembled the people of Asshur, 
great and small, and from the shores of the Upper 
and Lower Seas (the Mediterranean and the Per. 
slan Gulf),” for the consecration of his son’s royalty, 
to whom the oath of allegiance was sworn before 
the great gods, From this moment Asshurbanipal 
“vyled the kingdom of Asshur,” and “ entered, with 
joy and shouting,” into the royal palace of Sennach- 
atib “in which his father, Esarhaddon, was born, and 
had grown to man’s estate... . where he had 
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teipned, and whence he had extended his dominion 
overall the kings, and increased the number of hig 
subjects at the cost of foreign nations,” 

15, Esarhacddon reserved to himself the royalty 
of Babylon, whither he retired, but even that only 
nominally, for he appeinted as viceroy a younger 
son of his, SUAMASE-SIEUMUKIN, ‘There ds a letter 
to him from Asshurhanipal, wherein the young king 
entitles himself “ling: of Asshue. and addresses 
his father as “ king of Kar-Dunyush, of Shumir and 
Accad.”  Esachaddon died at Babylon within the 
year after his abdication, 








XI, 


THE GATITERING OF THE STORM. —rTIE LAST COMER 
AMONG ‘MDS GREAT RACES, * 


1, IF we pause to think of it, we shall be sur. 
prised Lo find what a very small patch of our carth 
has hitherto engrossed us. We have, indeed, had 
side-glimpses of Egypt and even Arabia, and the 
Phoenicians drew our eyes for a moment towards 
the far west of Europe, But, on the whole, we 
have, in reality, for nearly two volumes, been cir. 
cling round and round within a truncated triangle 
of land, bounded on three sides by mountain ranges, 
—those of Lebanon, Nairi and Zagros;—and on the 
fourth by an imaginary line drawn across the des- 
ert from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean ; 
and the merest glance at a map of the world will 
show us what an imperceptible particle of the cast- 
ern hemisphere that makes. And of the four 
great races which count in the history of mankind, 
as being so-called “ culture-races,” only three have 
appeared as prominent actors on this limited but 
most momentous area: the Turanian, the Hamitic 
and the Semitic. Of these we have seen the former 


¥* "This chapter should be followed step by step on the second map, 
“Navigations of the Phoenicians,” etc, ot it will be read to very litle 
purpose. 
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consistently supplanted, if net obliterated, by the 
two Tater and more pifled sister races, and among 
these agaly Uhe Bemitic mice slaudily gaining pre. 
eminence, We have now reached the time when 
the fourth, the last comer among, the great races, 
adviineds rapidly (o the front, the mee which ts 
henceforth to lead in’ the werkt: which even noy 
imaintains its mie, nay, spreads it each day more 
widely and plants it more firmly ever all the carth; 
the race to which the people of this continent be. 
Jong, as inheritors of the blood and culture of classi. 
cal antiquity and of all the nations of Turope, 

2. This is the race, several members of which are 
imentioned in Chapter X. of Genesis (2-§) as chil. 
dren of Japhet. With some of these we have 
hecome slightly acquainted in the course of the 
preceding pages: YAVAN, Elastin, Kurt, all 
branches of the Greels family of peoples; Tarsttsm 
‘in the West, and, in the opposite direction, Manat 
(the Mrpus), and, quite lately, Gomme (the Grimm. 
RAT of the inscriptions, the CIMMERIANS of the 
classics). (See p. 338.) But the members of the 
Japhetic family known to the biblical Iebrews 
were only a very few affshoots af that most prolific 
stock, of which, moreover, we must seek the orlg. 
inal seat in a more remotely eastern region than 
any they had any Inowledge of,- that vast and im. 
‘perfectly explored “‘Table-land of Central Asia,” 
which is more and more generally thought to have 
been the common cradle of mantindd.* 


* See" Story uf Chatden,’? p. 186. 
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3. There is every reason to believe that, when the 
first great dispersion took place (in the course of 
how many centuries- ~who shall say ?), a large divis- 
ion lingered | behind in the old homesteads for ages, 
thereby developing a very distinctive ~ type, both, 
physical and moral, and a language more varied, 
dnote flexible, more capable of perfectionment than, 
‘any of the olliers—the ‘ke aanguage which became the 
par cnt tongue of all the Zuuropean languages, ancient 
and modern, and of some Oriental ones, In that 
tonguc, when these lofterers at length obeyed the 
common law and began to move and disperse in their 
turn in quest of novelty and adventure, they called} 
themselves ARYAS, 4 ¢, “the noble,” “the vener- 
able,” doubtless asserting thereby their own superi- 
ority over the native tribes or peoples which they ; 
found wherever they pushed their way, and which * 
they invariably subjugated or destroyed, and, in all § 
cases, looked upon with the utmost contempt, For 
this reason, this entire division of mankind—the 
fourth great race, with all the nations into which it | 
divided and subdivided in the course of time—has | 
been called the ARYAN Rack, This, at least, is one ; 
of the names under. which it is most generally » 
known, ‘There is another, which tool its origin in , 
the manner of the division of the race, 

4. Tor while one portion restricted their wander- 
ings within the limits of their own continent, Asia, 
the other, at long intervals but in huge instalments, 
poured into Europe, mainly through the wide gap 
of flat steppe-land that stretches between the south- 
ern outspurs of the Oural Mountains and the Cas- 
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Iplan Sea,--a pap which may he said rather to unite 
‘the we continents than to separite them, it is. go 
‘invilingly accessible, The only obstacle which té 
lopposed to migrating: crowds was the Oural River, 
and rivers are never mach of a barriers where a 
ridge of mountains will arrest a mipration fora hun 
dred years, a rive will not do so for a month, All 
the nations of Mavepe could (rice their origin to these 
migrations if there were a sulficieney of monuments, 
As tothe Asiatic portion of Che race, an important, 
edn some respeets the most important, -braneh of 
it, descended into the great peninsula of India; not, 
of course, across the wide and utlorly impassable belt 
of the Him@Maya, the highest mountain range in the 
world, but through that break between the western 
end of the Himalaya and the chain of the TTindu- 
Kush, through which the river Indus forces its way 
by an abrupt bend. Mor this reason, the Asiatic 
and European branches of the Aryan race have 
been comprised under the double name of Tre 
INDO-EUROPEAN Rach, which fclicilously recalls 
their original unity, while indicating their present 
divergence, German scholitrs at one time introduced 
the fashion of calling the race [Nno-GasRMAnic, 
pointedly ignoring all other urepean nations with 
a superciliousness somewhat savoring: of arrogance, 
But the scientific world in general very properly 
ignored this bit of misplaced patriotism, and adopted 
the other far more correct and comprehensive name. 
As to the biblical one- Japhelic Race ~it has been 
discarded altogether, as insuMicient. 

§ The Indo-European race entered the historical 
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stage of the world under very auspicious conditions, 
Not only were they the inheritors of all that had! 
already been done hy others in the way of culture, 
but they brought, fully developed, to their task of 
continuing the great work, the two great character. 
istics which stamp the race as the noblest and most 
perfect variely of the human spectes, and by which 
they were to make the world their own: the fac- 
ully of cuduring and adapting themselves to any 
conditions of life, and-—-highest gift of all—the fac. 
wlly of indefinite improvement, unlimited achieve. 
ment in any line of knowledge, thought, art or ac- 
tion to which they might be led to apply them. 
selves. 

6, The great Asiatic half of the Aryan race came 
in time to split ilselfinlo two distinct portions. One, 
as already mentioned, descended into India and 
stayed there, ‘The other, wandering to the south; 
west of the primeval home, and after crossing sun- 
dry mountain ridges, spread over the vast region 
comprising the modern countries of KaBoun and 
AYGHANISTAN and the eastern half of modern Per-4 
sla, ‘This region was, in classical antiquily, broken } 
up into many not particularly well known countries { 
with strange, unfamiliar names, Of these, Bac. # 
TRIA is perhaps the most clearly defined ; but by 
far the greater part of this remote territory went 
under the vague but significant name of ARIANA, 
4. é@, territory occupied by Aryan peoples, Or per-} 
haps, more properly, “tribes” ; for all this region, 
unlike Bactria, which is a pleasant land of mound 
tains and valleys, not ill-provided with water, is com. 
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[posed oof grassy steppes alternating with sandy 
wastes, where rivers, afler a brief course Uhrough 
"some oasis, rin dry or soak inte the wand, 40 Cliat 
migrating crowds, a Chey Lriversed it in their west. 
ward course, remained nemntds of necessily, finding 
‘no inducement to settle down to firming, But ag 
they moved stilt further westward and reached the 
outposts of the Zapros and the mountains of Elam, 
they did find such inducement, amply, since those 
rich and fertile slopes and valleys and the adjoining 
highlands had long been oceupied by ancient peo- 
ples ofan carlige race; so that they found cities and 
well cultivated lands to take possession of, and a 
native population ready to their hand, to be re. 
duced Lo subjection and subserviency, 
gy ‘The mame “Arka became corrupted into 
ERAN, or TRAN,* and this his been, and still is, the 
designation under which comes the entire family 
‘of Aryan peoples that have dispersed aver this par. 
‘theular portion of Asia, In their wanderings over 
the face of the Mraniut steppes and deserts they 
continually cacountered-dribes of ‘Puranian nomads, 
who, being the older in possession, naturally treated 
them as intruders, ‘They were, moreover, encom. 
‘passed on the north and north.cast by unmixed 
herds of the same rice the TukCOMEN of mod- 
ero ‘TURKUSTAN. ‘Thus the must deup-rooted hos.” 
tility, the most inextinguishable hatred, was estab 
lished between the two races, and has endured, un 








* Tiactically the same sis Exim, or Trelnnd, uth being equally, 
evolved fiom the original ARYA, 
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mitigated, from prehistoric times through all the 
long line of ages, “Eran and Turan” are to this 
day opposite terms in geography, ethnology and 
Asiatte-politics, and the strife of Exan and Turan, 
as it las ever been the substance of those peoples’ 
life, has been all along the one theme of their na- 
tional traditions, poctry and epos, + 

8 The first among Eranian nations to come for- 
ward and win renown and power were the Medes, 
called “ Madai"” in chapter ten of Genesis as well 
as on the Assyrian monuments. It is impossible to 
guess how long it took them to wander from Eastern 
Eran to the foot of the Zagros. Towards the mid, 
dic of the ninth century B.C, they must already have 
been in possession of many of its valleys and outer 
slopes, for it was aboul that time that they first 
came in collision with Assyrian forces, and we find 
their name in the inscriptions of Ramau-nirari ILI. 
(See p. 194.) After that we can see them gathering 
power and importance, as shown by the fact that 
they are mentioned more and more frequently in 
later reigns, until expeditions against Medes, first in 
the fastnesses and highlands of the Zagros, then far 
beyond this barrier, even into the Eranian deserts, 
become one of the chief preoccupations of Assyrian 
kings. They speak of three kinds of Medes: the 
strong” or “powerful Medes,” probably the war- 
like tribes that had gained a permanent stand in the 
fastnesses of the Zagros; the “ distant Medes,” or 
"Medes of the Rising Sun,” with citics and settle. 
ments scattered along the southern slopes of the 


Elburz Mountains, and further cast; andthe “ No- 
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madie Medes," apparently ravers af the Erantan 
sleppes, ‘These Jatter ace ingeniously called «aya. 
dai Arie” (Arab Medes"), lo indicate that their 
mode of life wad similar to that of the Arby, Tt is 
the boast of later kings, fom ‘TipdathPileser I, 
downward, that they subdued the “cistant Medes 
of the Rising San? and Chat their rule extended 
castward to Mount Bikoi Unfortunately it is not 
very clear ats yel where exactly in dhe East these 
mountains, sid Go he rich in marble or alabaster, 
are Lo be looked for. 

g. If these indications were not sufficient to show 
that, even as late as Msarhaddon’s reign, the Medes 


idid not yel form aunited and compitcl nation, the 


fact is fully prover! hy the absence of national gov. 
emment among them, Lavish as all ancient records 
are with the tile of “king, whieh is awarded to 


* every pelly chieftain, we never hea of Median 


fi 









“kingdoms” or “kings,” but only of “ towns" and 
“heads” or “chiefs of owns,” and that points to a 
very loose social constitution, and a form of gov 
eroment tha most primitive of allafter the patri- 
archal, Lt is what noaye be called’ the  clansstage ” 
of society. They even fought in elans, — spearmen, 
archers, and cavalry “all mingled iu one mass and 
confused Copether,” ay they were brought into the 
field by cach clan chief, instead of being divided into 
distinct bodies and companies as regularly organized 
rmica are, “This detail we awe lo Herodotus, the 
reek Graveller and historian, who alsn informs us, 
in perfect accordance with what we gather from the 
ssyrian monuments, that the Medes in ancient 
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times dwelt in scattered villages, without any cen. 
tal aulliority.” 

10, It is probalsle that they intrenched themselves 
first in the very rugged mountain land between the 
head ridge of the Zagros—now held by robber tribes 
of Kurds—~—and the Caspiatl Sea, then descended and 
spread gradually lo the south-casl, occupying the } 
different countries and small kingdoms as the As. ! 
sytians vacated them after plundering and devastat- + 
ing them, and choosing the times when they were 
left prostrate, impoverished and incapable of effi- 
cient resistance, Thus, some principalities were 
formed which became the nucleus of the future 
kingdom, One of the carlicst was that kingdom of \ 
Ellip, which, under the old king Dalta, had so long 
been loyal to Sargon, (See p. 265.) When Media 
had become a united and powerful state, its capital, 
ECBA'TANA, or AGBATANA (modern HAMADAN), was 
situated in the midst of that very district, which 
was called by the classics Media Proper, or Great 
Media, 

11, It is evident that they must everywhere have } 
found ancient populations, with set customs and in. 
stitutions of thelr own. These populations were 
mostly of Turanian stock, very, likely mixed with 
Halli, or ayen (as probably in Elam) with Semitic 
elements, Aryans never were much inclined to 
mix with other raccs; so the newcomers formed a 
haughty governing aristocracy among the people 
whom they subjected to their rule. The distinction 
was further kept up by the two greatest dividers 
of men, next to race: difference of language and 
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difference of religion. Still it was hardly to be eX 
peeted that the conqnera should not be influenced 
fatall by contact wilh nations who were fir from be 
ing in astate of barbarism, whose culture, indeed, 
‘being old and established, was, so far, superior Lo that 
of their conquerors, whe were only just coming out 
of the nomadic alage. Se, when the Medes have 
become one nation and one stale, (the name includ 
ing all the various alien elements either assimilated 
hor redneed to subjection by them), we shall find 
them a very mixed people, and their religion cg. 
pecially, in ils final form, & most remarkable product 
of the fusion between alder forms of worship of 
entirely different, nay, opposite types. But these 
subjects can be properly and fully treated only in 
another volume, which will he principally devoted 
jo the ancient Evanian race. In this place we have 
to do with the Medes in so far only as they form one 
of the heaviest clouds in the storm that is fast ath 
ering over the looexalled heal of Asshar Just 
one moment longer, however, we may pause, Lo note 
how unlike the real facts are to the string of fan 
tastic inventions that have been worked into amas 
tional mythical legend in the fabulous story of Sem. 
iramix, (See pp. 196 200) There we see a Median 
empire flourishing: and conquered by the Assyrian 
Ninus ever 2000 years WO, fey about 1500 years 
ahead of the time when Medes are heard of first as 
an insignificant barbarous tribe, and seme 4oo years 
before Assyria appears att all as a separate country, 
But then the Greeks got the story from Median 
sources, and the Medes, who hid succeeded the 
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Assyrians as masters in Asia, may have liked, from 
national vanity, to exaggerate the duration and 
consequent importance of the empire they had} 2 
conquered, and also to represent their conquest int. 
the light of reprisals for one they had suffered in} 
ancient times at the hands of the now annihilated 


rival, ‘ 

12. But if the Medes, together with the’ Chal- 
deans, alone reaped the fruit of the general revolt 
which was now soon to encompass Asshur, seem. 
ingly al the height of his glory, the catastrophe was 
by no means due to these two agents alone, The 
combined efforts of West, South and East would 
still long have continued unavailing to lay the giant 
prostrate, even though, in the words of a modern 
writer, “his own victorics were slowly blecding 
him to death.’ In the storm that was steadily 
gathering, there was, far away in the North, a cloud 
hitherto unregarded, which kept growing, darkening, 
nearing, until, joining with the others, it oversptead 
the sky, and thundered forth Asshur's doom, In 
countrics far beyond the ken of the sthall fraction 
of the world whose fortunes have hitherlo occupied 
us—the immense open region north of the Black 
Sea, now known as Southern Russiay—events had 
been going on for years,—probably hundreds of 
years,—which, obscure and confused as the knowl- 
edge of them was forever to remain, were, in the 
fulness of time, to give the decisive push to the 
scales in which more than that small world’s des- 
tinies hung anxiously balanced, From the myste- 
rious depths of Central Asia, Aryan hosts kept go- 
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fing forth at intervals, drawa in Che same fatetul dk 
‘reelion, crossings yveat vivers, skirting: Lhe north of 
ithe Caspian, and pouring through the pap between 
that and the Oural Mountains a yap which must 
have been Jess wide than it is new, in: propartfi'as 
the Caspian Sea wis more extensive. ‘Phe plains of 
- Russia are seemingly boundless, No barriers there 
“but rivers, very many and wide, the noblest in the 
world next lo the mighty streams af the American 
continent. ‘There nation after nation could expand, 
disperse, roam, or settle at will ‘Truly, if Central 
Asia were the cradle of the human race, here was 
that of modern Europe, for there is not one of the 
nations whieh now people ik whose ancestors did 
not at some time bidt or wander in some part of 
Russi in their westward progress, ‘The ancestors 
of the Greeks and Ttatiins had passed long ago, for 
at the time which we have reached—-esarhaddon's 
‘death, 668 WC. -Greuce waa a prosperous and al. 
steady highly cultured land, and Rome herself was 
pueeely ® hundred years old Se that the Aryan race 
wis flourishing and bravely working: aut the promise 
of its brilliant destiny in the south of Hurope, when 
it was searcely byzinnings to push its way to. the 
front in Western Ashi 
» 13. The south of Russia, by ita extraordinary fer 
tility, has always been unusually attractive, cither to 
{ the nomad who wanted pasture, or Lo the farmer who 
| wanted crops, It was, indeed, just the land to tempt 
|e nomad into settling ane farming, and ils ancient 
' 





populations lony lived ina stage of culture partake 
ing of both modes of life, The Greeks knew them 
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vaguely under the general name of CIMMERIANS Qn as 
(more correctly KIMMERIANS),  erotdé€us “ktiows Or a 
of certain ‘* Cimmerian cities,” and tells that the 
straits which unite the Azoff Sea to the Black Sea | Ju ar 
were called “Cimmerian Bosphorus.” To the ).7¢¢% © 
Grecks this region was the extremést north, situated 
at the ultermost bounds of the world, and the absurd- 
est stories were current about it, Thus it was a 
vulgar belicf that there lay one of the entrances to 
the lower world (the land of the dead), and that the 
sun never shone there, whence the proverbial expres- 
sion: “Cimmerian darkness.” Educated, welf-trav- 
elled maiz of iirse, knew better; witness Herodo- 
tus, who, though he never got as far as the lands 
north of the Black Sea himself, took great pains to 
collect trustworthy information about it.* 
14. It appears that, at some time not specified, 
another large instalment of Eranian nomads, being 
pressed upon from behind by certain savage tribes ‘ 
cast of the C _ took the usual road, crossed the f tei 
Oural River, the Ra (modern Vouga), the Tanats 
(modern DON), and overran the vast plains long 
held by the Cimmicri s The Greéks called these 
hordes "SCv Tits, Or SLY TITANS, the Asiatics SaK1, 
or SAKI, both exceedingly vague and misleading 
denominations, since they denoted a/ the roving 
barbarous peoples of the extreme North and North- 
cast, many of which, especially in the latter direc. 
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* Ahout the Cimmerians and thelr kindred peoples, see espe { 
elally the chapter * GAmer?? Jn I'r, Lenormant’s “ Origines de I'Ilis- 
tolre? (Vol. IL., part ad, p. 332, 1). 
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ion, were undoubtedly ‘Turinian But the Seythi. 

ang that passed inte Earepe were as undoubtedly 

‘Aryan, of the Eraniin buinehs ‘These date comers, 

coveliog the widivided possession of the land, drove 

the Cinimeriins steadily: before them, and although 

a part of these seem to have inuienched themselves 

in the peninstule new named CRIMEA, hy means of a 

hvall aeross the narraw: isthnims (known to Ierod. 

fotus as “the Cimmerian Wall”), the mass of the 

j people, after making wt desperate slund on the banks 

of the river ‘TYRAS (modern DNIESTLR) and suffer. 

ting asipnal and miuiderous defeat, abandoned the 

now desert land lo the iavaders and retreated fare 

ther west, or rather to the south-west, LTaving thus 

been foreed Lo resume: their wandering mode of life, 

Hthey crossed the river IstLk Qnodern Danur), 

(descended inte the rugged land known to the 

vty Hancients as THRACE (now BuLoakra and Rov. 

‘F, MELTA), already occupied hy a setiled population 

49% of thesame stock as themselves, the wild: and war 

like nation of the Thrachins, which never thoroughly 

' mixed with the Greeks, nor assimilated their refine. 

ment of mind and manners. A huge surplus of the 

dislodged Cimimerians overflawed, across Une Bos. 

phorus, into Asia Minor, where they caused a com. 

\ motion not wolike Uthat raised in water by the fall 
of a stone, 

1. [fistory hepins, for Asia Minor, far later than 
for the Semitic tiver-land and the seacoast of 
Canaan, Even the beginnings of the Greek colo 
nics along the Tonian coastelind and the southen 
shore of the lack Set are wrapt in the twilight 
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TIPLINE ROCK-SCULPLURE IN ‘TILE PASS OF KARABEL (NEAR SMYRNA), 
(LRRONEOUSLY THUUGILE BY ‘IIIT GREEKS LO REPRESENT RAMSES IL) 
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ofimyth and epic legend which, on the Buphrates, 
hal mite way foe aathendic manmpentil records ag 
ealy a fooe we unl in same instances, much 
earlier su As to the population, political divis 
fon, and culture of the wonderfully favored land 
whieh goes by the penend mune af & Asin Minor," 
iLis only hulely that we have heen enabled to form 
a tolerably trustworthy, Chongh still very vague and 
general idea an these sithjeety ‘The researches, 
based on recently discovered: monuments to which 
Professor Ac TL, Sayee hae especially devoted him. 
suif for the last few yous, Inve shown that it was 
the seat of an ancient and very high culture, 
brought thither by Hittite setdeas who, probably as 
carly as the fifteenth century a6. began to spread 
in that direction from the mountainlands of 
Taurus and Nairi (liter Armenin), which we found 
occupied in their eastern portions hy an impor. 
fant branch of the mee, the people of Urartu 
(Alaradians), (See pp. 30, 31, 33, 203 205.) 

16. In Tonia proper, on the rol between the 
ancient cities JEMIESUS and SARDIS, the capital of 
ancient Lypta, and 25 miles from modem SMYRNA, 
there is a pass thronph vo steep amd rocky: ridge, 
In that pity the traveller is confronted by sculp« 
tures cut in the reek, and representing a warrior in 
an unfamiliar parh,  Terodotus saw them when 
they were probably in better preservation than 
they are now, and nutrvelled much at them. He 
admits that the Tonians did not know whom they 
represented, but ia under Che impression that they 
were meant for the Epyptian conqueror, Ramses 
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3 
HL, whom the Greeko knew ander the mime of 
ISesowriis, and erronenedy: believed ta have. ex. 
ltendeal his rule beyond the ‘Taurus ‘There is q 
losrtatn humor inthe fret Chat, inated of being the 
memorial of an Epyption conquest, these sculp. 
tures should have Lurned out to commemorate the 
advance and tule of Che Egyptians’ most constant 
and powerful enemies, (See ill, 07.) 

| 17, Another most interesting TTittite: monument 
His the rockesculpture at Tia, in Cilieit, somewhat 
Ito the northavest of Tarsus, Tt is deseribed as 


re ae thtubayivhyye te the youl wha pives feuility tothe 
earth, ‘The yod is a tabandini, naked ast piver of com and 
{wine by his acotbatens 66. Ne weatis Une very dean still ued by 
ithe poasanty so. . the High yweaked cap att in ase AMM pOME 
PRKurdish tithes; dhe Ginide fastened: roma te waist hy agile. ff] 
pind the Up tilted xliaes me the oudinuy sandals of de connny, 
Hwith exactly the some baneages and mode af fastenings oo. Tt 
is interesting alko to notice thitaeme of the patter ou the priest's 
‘dress hyve nul yet qune out of fashion unionyat the Cappadusian 
peasantry?! * (Hee AL 68.) 


18 Cappadoeht boasts numerous Hittite remains 
not only regk-seulptires and sepulehres hewn in 
the rock, but buildings, cities, paliees, with portals 
guarded by lions, and apartments disposed much in 
the Assyrian fashion, ‘The most important of 
these ruins are those discovercd at BOuIAZ- EU, 
where the paltes is averlooked bya tt rock, 
crowned with two eitudels, a little beyond which 
rise walls of live rock, and these, having been 
slightly smoothed for Lhe purpose, ae vovercd with 


* Colonel Sir, W. Wilion, quoted in Waright's ! Emphe of the 
THittites,” p, Gs, 
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sculptures representing an entire procession of 
strange-looking personages and animals almost 
surely of mythological import, All over Asia 
Minor, in fact, are scattered traces of an carly 
and “powerful Tlittite culture, much of which must 
have survived the greatness of this remarkable 
race, ‘Thus when a Greck colony was established 
at Iephesus, in Tonia, they found there a sanctuary 
of Atargatis (the ITittite nature-goddess, answer. 
ing to the Semitic Ishtar and Canaanitic Ashtorcth), 
the centre of whose worship was the national capi- 
tal, Karkhemish, (See p. 38.) They were especially 
struck by the characteristic peculiarity of this wor. 
ship—the hundreds, sometimes cven thousands, of 
ministering women,—and their vivid fancy at once 
transformed it into a wild and fantastic legend, that 
of the warrior-women, the Amazons. “In carly 
art,” says Professor Sayce, ‘the Amazons are robed 
in ITittite costume, and armed with the double. 
headed axe; and the dances they performed with 
shield and bow, in honor of the goddess of war and 
love, gave rise to the myths which saw in them a 
nation of woman warriors.” * According to Greele 
traditions, nol only Ephesus, but Smyrna and sev- 
eral more citics along the Ionian coast-land, were 
founded by Amazona, This in every instance points 
to Cite~Hittile’ori origin of the cilies, as indicated by 
the most characteristic feature of the Hittite re. 
ligion, which it had in common with those of Canaan 
and the Assyro-Babylonians, The Grecks, who 


* A. H, Sayco’s * ITerodotus,” p, 430, 
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always willinydy aobiptvel fared itteas Co their own, 
retained the warship af Che Hittite poddeas at 
Jiphesus, bat pave ber a Gaeek name, Hop 
sanctuary hesume ane af the mest papalar and ro 
nowsed haty plies in the Greek world 5 her femple 
was so havishly endowed by Greek well and 
adorsed by Grech art as ta tie proclafined: one of 
the wonders of the world. Vet neither goddess 
nor warship were ever quite divested af certain 
Agsiatic peculiuitios and a eeatitin barbaric aplen. 
dos, foreign te Che amd elnoste refinement and 
moderation of Greek thonght and taste. 

18, Ephesus, Smyrna, ind several ather of the 
Wore important Greek Tonkin cities, were acatlered 
along the coustlind afc country which became very 
famous under the name of Lvnra, at the mouths of 
its finest rivera, When Greek emigrants, driven 
from home hy political feuds, began to settle 
in the choteest valleys of this beautiful Httoral, 
as carly as about tugu we, they encountered but 
feehle opposition from the poptuittian whom they 
found in possessien, for the Lyctians, a people prin. 
cipally of [iittite mien though brave, were rather 
dffeminate and of cneles habits. ‘hey bid long 
heen governed by kings, hut ne trustworthy in. 
formation ahout then is attainable until some three 
centurles Tater, ‘There are indeed traditions of two 
dynaation, with long lists of suvercipns, but: they 
are of as mythical a nature ats the early dynastics 
of Berosus, beings reprekented as of divine oxigin, 
fe, directly descended from the Jydians? supreme, 
god Manus and his son Arrys, The latter was 
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clearly the ‘mild sun-god,”’ very much the coun 
terpart of the Adonis-Tammuz of Babylon and 
Canaan. Ile, too, was young and fair, and met a 
tragic end, according to some versions, from a wild 
boar’s tusk. Ife also was loved by the nature- 
goddess (here called IyHELE), who, frantic with 
grief at having lost him, roamed through the world 
shouting and weeping, in search of him, The fes- 
tival of Attys, like that of Adonis-Tammuz, came 
round at the opening of spring, lasted three days, 
and was of decidedly orgiastic character.* It was 
introduced, together with the names of the three 
deities (and popular tradition preserved a distinct 
recollection of the fact), from PURYGIA, the country 
bordering on Lydia from the Kast, where the Hittite 
emfgrants would naturally have stopped first on 
their way to the sea. But the name Phrygia must 
have beun-otlater dale, as it. isnot.of Ifittite Lite origin. 

19. ‘Taken in a broad and general way, ay, it de. 
notes the Aryan population which, at some time, 
gradually overspread the peninsular region, bounded 
on Lhe cast by the mountains of Armenia and 
known as Avia Minor, and it supplanted the carlicr 
Hittite rule, The Phrygians, in this comprehen. 
sive sense, were Lhemselves a branch of that great 
and mighty Aryan stock whom we have learned to 
know as the settlers of Thrace (see p, 360), and .a 
part of whom for a long time continued to call 
themselves BURYGES (their local way of pronounc- 








See pp. 130-132, 141, 1425 and “Story of Chaldea,’”’ pp. 323- 
326. 
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ing “Prevans') So univemully recognized fg 
the kinship between the nations on bath sides of the 
Rosphorns and (ellespant, Chat they are often 
distinguished fam cach ather only by the name 
of @ Burepean Thracian” and “Asiatic Thrnetans,” 
or as frequently enclosed in the sweeping designs 
tion of “the Jhaypo’Phiteian ox Uhrace- Phrygian 
family of nations.” Contrary. te precedents, their 
Migration appeus te have taken plice in the dé 
rection fiom weal to east, from across the Bos 
phorus to the Armenian Mountains, ‘This is one 
sofa very few exceptional cases in history of a 
|partia deviation ham a great rule. Tn their prog, 
(ie they of course broke up inte several nations; 


but Phrygia, from its name, appears to have been 
the headquuters of the original slock, It was 
this branch of Aryans whieh eventually Glled all 
the highlands of Nahi, pushed through to the tivo 
lakes entirely ousted and: supplanted the Alarod 
sans of Urartu and the neighboring: mountain-coun. 
Ftries, and became the aneestors of the Armenian 
rnation, which, mixed with later Kianian elements, 
Vis firmly established there to this day. At the 
{ polit of history we have reached, the Armenian 
\ division of the Thraco-thrygtian race had as yet ar 
‘yived no further Chan the western ontakirts of the 
Armenian range, where they hid formed a small 
but warlike and enterprising pioneering people 
Itis this lo which Chapter x. of Genesis refers in 
the Japhetic family as ‘TOGARMAL, son of Gémer, 
and to which the Hebrew prophets repeatedly refer 
as Beth. Ldgarmah—" the ULouse of Tagarmiah,” 
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20, It is highly improbable that the ancient 
Hebrews should have had any knowledge of the 
Cimmerians who dwelt north of the Black Sea. 
Tate researches make it more and mote probable 
that when they speak of Gémer and his sons they 
mean the Thraco-Phrygian nations south of that 
sea, to which those Cimmerians also belonged, al- 
though, when they crossed the Bosphorus, flying be- 
fore the Scythians, they camé among them not in 
the” guise of kinsmen, but of barbarians overrun. 
ning and devastating highly civilized countries. 
In the absence of monumental evidence, we are 
forlunate in having a nearly approximative date 
fot this invasion, secured for us by an event con. 
nected with it, Aboul 750 uc, the, Cinamerians | 
destroyed the Greek colony of SINOPE, founded hee 4 
a shott time before on the Black Sea, in a country 
which was later well known under the name of 
PAIMLAGONIA, So they must have crossed the 
Bosphotus,—~at all events, several years “before. 
They then began a system of raids which catried 
them all over Asia Minor, where they maintained 
asort of desultory rule, terrifying and plundering ; 
the rural populations, every now and then seizing | 
on and sacking cities, for over a hundred years, 
Lydia and the Ionian coastland were not spared ; 
they threatened to Invade the Assyrian Empire it. 
« self, under an adventurous chief, Tiushpa, who was 
repulsed by Tsarhaddon, probably somewhere in 
the mountains of Cappadocia, as we have scen. 
(See p. 338.) We shall hear more of them, as well , 
as of their pursuers, the Scythians, 


t 
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Well might the prophet say: "1 see & seething 
calkdrony and the free thereof is trem. the North, 
eee Oubol the north evil shall break upon all the 
inhabitunts of the land. bor lol J will call all the 
families of the kingdoms of the north, saith the 
Lord" (Jeremiah i, 13 15). 








XI, 


THE DECLINE OF ASSHURH-ASSITURBANIPAL (AS- 
SICUR-BANT-IABAL), 


1. Wun Asshurbanipal assumed, undivided, the 
honors and labors which he had of late years shared 
with his father, no one, and he least of 

“ ,.. Agshurbani. 
all, could have imagined that the empire py 008-026 
was within half a century—one lifetime—"~ 
of utter destriction: “Nothing could be outwardly 
more prosperous than the heginning-of- the ew 
teign,.and the young king complacently records 
that “when the great gods firmly seated him on his 
father’s throne, Kaman poured down his rain, the 
seed bore five-fold, the surplus grat was two-thirds, 
the cattle were good in multiplying, in his scasons 
there was plenty, in_his yes famine Was ended." 
Upon his monuments he could, not untruthfully, 
report a long series of triumphs and victories, and 
his reign was, in one respect, even more brilliant than 
those of his predecessors: it was a golden time for 
diterature. For the king war oan intellectual turn 
of mind, indeed was something of what would be 
called in our day a collecting bookworm, and in 
the usual self-exalting opening paragraph of one of 
his cylinders he particularly rejoices that the great 
gods Nave’ given him “attentive ears,” and haye in- 


~- 
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clined his mind to the study of “all inscribed tab. 
Jets." Assytian art, Loo, attained its highest finish in 
his day; he was a builder, as a mattcr of course, 
a passionate Tion-hunter, and kept a harem which 
must have equalled that of King Solomon in variety 
and splendoi, for we read that all the kings who 
owned his rule and offered presents in token of 
either submission or fiiendship, sent with their gifts 
the noblest, ladies of their families, goneally their 
own daughters and those of their biothers, With 
Suclt tastes il is not likely that he should have led 
the life of those vetcran campaigners, Shalmane- 
ser I], or Tiglath-Pilescr II. Many of his wars were 
undoubtedly conducted by his genetals, but it is 
difficult 1o make out which, from the habit of the 
Assyrian kings of speaking in the first person and 
taking all the credit to themselves, 

2, We have seen that the death of a king was in- 
variably the signal for revolls and coalitions, The 
rising which claimed Asshurbanipal’s attention in his 
very fist year was that of Taharka, the dethroned 
Ethiopian, who undeitook to dispossess the princes 
set over the different districts of Egypt by Esarhad- 
don, and actually established himself in Memphis 
before an Assyrian’ army could be sent down to 
oppose him, Asshurbanipal, however, was not slow 
in his descent, and when he did arrive, having se- 
cured his rear by commanding and recciving the 
personal homage of “the twenty-two kings of the 
seaside and the middle of the sea,” he defeated in 
a pitched battle thé army sent against him by Ta. 
harka, who thereupon hastily fled further south, to 


een 
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Thebes, then al the way to his own kind of Kugh, 
abandoning both capitis to Che favaders, TRE Ve. 
tor stayed in Epypt just lon: enough to restore to 
thelr seats the twenty vassal kings who had, as of 
one accord, fled into the desert before the advance 
of ‘Taharka, and to “strengthen the boada more 
than in former dys," then, © with abundant plunder 
and much spoil, in peaee returned to Nineveh!” 
3 Very palling thow: lends must have been, 
for searcely had the Assyrian departed when plot 
ting began againg Asshurlanipal, who loves to rep. 
resent himself as a benevalent sovereign, a doer of 
good antl a “ foxpiver of wrongs,” whose kind heart 
is always pained by ingratitude, complains that 
“the good Iodid toa then they despised, and their 
hearts devised evil, Seilitious words they spoke, 
and evil counsel they counselled among themselves,” 
They recalled ‘Vaharka, promising to acknowl 
edge “no other Jord.” But their messengers and 
despatches were intercepted by the Assyrian gener 
als, who captured sever) of them, and sent them 
in chains da Nineveh, ‘Chis swiff and summary 
measure did not prevent the outbred, — Risings 
and massacres took place in several great cities, 
thaugh with distros results far the Egyptians 
Yet, when the captive kings jvived in Nineveh, 
Agshurbanipal thought it best lo try a concillating 
policy and forgave their offence, Necho, especially, 
the prince of Sus, who hy his birth, ambition and 
cleverness, took the lead wong the rest, he trgated 
with marked favor, Ie not only set him at liberty, 
lodt clothed him in « costly robe of honor, decked 
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him with ornaments of gold, placed golden rings on, 
his feet, girt him with a sword of honor in its sheath 
of gold, and thus equipped, and well providéd with 
chariots, horses and mules, sent him back to his king.! 
dom of Sais, which had been appointed him by Esar-| 
haddon. ‘True, he “ made the observances stronger! 
than before,” and sent “his generals with him as: 
governors.” ‘This unusual leniency was soon proved 
to be sound statesmanship, for the vassal princes 
did’ noe TaVHr“the iext move of the Ethiopian’ 
monarch, ‘Taharka, indeed, about this time “ went‘ 
to his place of night," #.¢, died. But his successor 
—sarie’say his nephew, some his step-son—at first 
showed much energy: forlificd himself in Thebes, 
then marching upon Memphis, which was occupied 
by an Assyrian garrison, “ besieged and took the 
whole of them.” The news of this disaster, being 
carried to Nineveh by a swift messenger, brought 
down retribution, quick and sure, in the shape of 
a large Assyrian force, Their approach secms to 
have created even more than the usual panic, for 
the Ethiopian not only fled for his life from Mem- 
phis to Thebes as soon as he heard that the enemy 
had crossed the border, but, finding that he was 
closely followed, gave up the struggle for good and 
all and retreated into Ethiopia, where he died soon 
after, This was the inglorious end of the Ethiop. 
ian dynasty, iba 

4. Though quelled with so little trouble, the ilk 
fated attempt was punished this time with the ut- 
most severity, The treatment of Thebes, the sacred 
clty, the repository of untold treasures of art and 











7O.—ASSHURBANIPAL CROSSING A RIVER 
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wealth, was almost similar to that inflicted on 
Babylon by Sennacherib, and the repoit of it carried 
terror through the would. “That city, the whole of 
it, in the service of Asshur and Ishtar, my hands 
took,” the victor sweepingly reposts; “ spoils un. 
numbered I carried off;” the most conspicuous 
objects were “ two lofty obelisks, with beautiful 
carving, scl up before the gate ofa temple,” 
About five years had clapsed since the first sising 
of ‘Taharka, and for the next ten ycais the Assyr- 
jan rule was undisturbed in Egypt. 

s. The cities of the sea-coast, too, were nol very 
troublesome during this period, with the exception 
of a renewal of hostilities on the pait of the king of 
Tyre, who, however, was reduced to obedience by 
a blockade so severe that the people of Tyre had 
been forced to diink seawater, Ie sent his son 
fo tender his submission ; ; also his daughte: and the 
daughteis of his brothers for the royal harem, with 
gieat dowiies. The king of Arvad, who had been 
implicated in the same revolt, came to Nineveh him. 
self, biinging his daughter and many gifts, And 
when he, shortly after, dicd, his ten sons “arose 
from the midst of the sea, and with their numerous 
presents” came to kiss the royal fect and submit 
thelr claims to the royal pleasure. Asshurbanipal 
appointed one of them to the kingdom of Arvad, 
and dismissed the others with gifts and marks of 
honor, Several other kings took the same means 
of securing his favor in this, the carly and prospe1. 
ous portion of his reign; but the most curious inci- 
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dent of the sort is the episode with the King of 
Lydia, as 
6 One day Chere came to the frontier of the 
Assyrian Eaipive, somewhere in the Northavogt, 
men of unfamiliar tongue and goirh, who demanded 
admittance, showing themselves Go be friendly, 
"Who wt thou, brother?” asked the Assyrian 
guards of their ehie€y “of what plaee?" But he did 
not understand, and so they tools him to Nineveh 
and brought him before the kings Tere he waa tried 
with “the languages of the rising sun and of the 
setting sun," but a master of his hingnage there was 
‘not, his tongue they could not understand, Un. 
Yortunately, the fragment which relates this amusing 
occurrence ix very imperfect ind breaks aff abruptly; 
so we do not learn in what way a mutual under 
standing was at last arrived at. Finally, however, 
the forcigner provedl to be an envey from Grau, 
king of Lydia (Asayrians Guau, Kine or Lup), 
which Agshurbanipal calls "a districl where they 
crosg (ha"sta,* a remote place, of which the kings 
my fathers had not heard spout ue niinie This 
PGagi or Gyges, the founda of a new dynasty and 
ithe first historically authentic kings of Lydia, of 
which he hid possessed himself hye a bold ugurpa. 
tion, was sorely distressed by the Cimmerians, who, 
descending: from their first siuions along the south. 
ern shore of the Blick Seit, were overrunning the 
whole of Asia Minor (see py 36y), and who made 





*Y, Tenminant prefers thin rendering to that of Geo, Salih 
“a district beyond the xa,” 
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themselves the more obnoxious because they did 
not make any regular conquests or settle anywhere, 
but went about robbing and plundering the coun. 
trices, storming and sacking cities, in true nomadic 
fashion, In his great need, and, perhaps, encouraged 
By the report of Esarhaddon’s victory over the 
Cimmerian chief ‘Tiushpa (see p. 337), Gyges deter- 
mined on the very reckless step of entreating the 
assistance of his dangerous and somewhat remote 
neighbor. 

7, This request which, according to the Assyrian | 
code, implied submission, not alliance as among 
equals, was, very politically, presented to Asshurba- 
nipal as inspired by a prophetic dream, This is his 
version of the affair ; 

“The greatness of my mighty royalty was related to him in a * 
dioam by, Asshur, the god, my creator, thus’: The yoke of Asshur- 
hanipal, king of Asshur, take, and by speaking his name, capture 
thine cnomics’ ‘Lhe same day that he had seen the dieam, he sent his 


messenger to pray for my filendship, ‘That dream, which he had 
seen, he sent me by the hands of his envoy, and he repeated it (o me.” 


In what manner and to what extent the required as- 
sislanee was rendered, we are not told; the narra- 
tive merely says : 


“Yom the day when he tool the yoke of my royally, the Gi” 
mitigi masters of the people of his Jand, who did not fear my fathers, 
ana for ne; hod HC" taken the yoke of my royalty, he captured 
with the help of Aashur and Ishtar, the gods my lords, Fiom 
amidst the chiefs of the Gimitia whem he had captured, two 
chiefs in stiong fetters of lion and bonds of iron he bound, and with 
numerous presents, he caused lo be brought to my presence.” 


8, The “yoke ’’ which the Lydian king was thus 
driven voluntarily to take, apparently proved no 
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light one, for after awhile probably several years 
sehe consed Co send nesciengers with presents, “to 
his own power trusted and hardened his heart," 
and sent his forces to the aid of Tsaamrrn, king 
of Egypt, whe had thrawn aff the Assyrian 
dominion. ‘This was the son of Necho, king of 
Sais, who had died soon after the sack of Thebes, 
and ahout the sae time is the let Ethtopian 
king. Psammetile hil set his heart on achieving 
what his father had certainly plumed: the resto. 
ration of a national dynasty in Epypt, and deliver. 
ance of the country both fram the foreign rile and 
the tyranny of the petty princes subservient to that 
rule, Naturally, he looked around for allies, ay and 
Gyges of Lydia was one of the first whom he ectired, 
‘The way in which Asshurhanipal received the ies. 
sage is characteristic of this king, who seems to have 
been even more habitually religious in his utter. 
ances and practices than any of his predecessors, 
and much given to direct appeals to the deity, as 
well as to the consulting: of oracles and seers, ¢T 
prayed to Agghur and Ishtay," he says, “thugs Bee 
fore hig enemies his curpae may they cast; may they 
carry captive his attendants?’ is prayer, he 
further informs us, wis heard and [lerally fulfilled : 
“ Before his enemies his corpse (the Lydian king's) 
was thrown down, and they carried captive his at 
tendanta. ‘The Gimirrat, whom by the glory of my 
name he had trodden under him, conquered and 
‘swept the whole af his country.” We may con- 
clude from this that Gyyes perished in the struggle, 
‘ but we are left to guess how and by what means the 
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royal curse was 80 quickly carried out, and whether 
Asshurbanipal himself aided the consummation by 
withdrawing his assistance, or even by giving the 
Cimmerians a hint that they should not find his 
armies in their way. IIe must have been in some 
way concerned in the disasters which befell the land 
of Lydia after its defection, for we are told that 
Gyges’ son and successor, ARDYS, thought it best to 
return to his allegiance, 

# After him (Gugu) his son sat on the throne, That evil work by 
which, al the lifting up of my hands, the gods my protectors had 
brought destruction on his father, by the hands of his envoy he sent 
inc the Udings of it, and took the yoke of my dominion, thas: “The 
king whom god has blessed art thou; my father from thee departed, 


and evil was dono in his Umey I am thy devoted sorvant, and my 
people all perform thy pleasure,” 


9. Asshurhanipal’s cylinder annals have the pecul- 
iarity that they do not give the events under the 
respective regnal years, but dispose them into 
groups, give a connected narrative of each, and, 
having finished with one, pass on to another,* This 
makes his inscriptions much more attractive reading 
from a literary point of view, but Icaves the chrono. 
logical sequence very uncertain. It is seldom pos- 
sible to find out a date in this reign, unless from 
coincidence with dates well-established from other 
sources, ‘his incident with Lydia we can locate 
pretty accurately, because we happen to know that 


* As lo the annotated Eponym Canon, the fragments of it which 
have been digeovered do not bring us down quite to 722, the year of 
«the taking of Samaria, ‘Phe portions of the plain list of Aaa which 
were recovered algo break off in the first years of Asshurbanipal, 
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Gypes did in Gg yor perhaps 693 ey Phe first 
Lydian emhasy probably took: pliee towards the 
end of the Mpyptian Gunpaigan, in Gos or G6. We, 

10 Although Asshurbanipal never refers to the 
Ginitud? again, it is not tall impossible that they 
should hive been a vesation to his Western borders 
all Chrough his reign. Que thing is sures although 
he complacently aecepled: the sulimission af Ardys 
he was nat able da help hint mach, Tor it was die 
ing the vale af this king, whe reigned in Lydia 96 
years and survived Asstumbanipal sever years, that 
Lydia suffered most fram the Ciningriang, who ag 
one time (ook diel sacked: the capital, Sardis, itself, 
all bul The citadel, which was too strong for auch 
primitive dactics as Cheirs, and where the king held 
OWE UNG Tey were driven out of the city, or lett it 
of thelr own accord to seek other plunder, The 
Limes of agwiession sind foreien conquest had gone 
by for Assyria, She was, instead, threatened with 
invasion on several sides, and wherever the danger 
was most fimminent thither were ber armies di. 
rected, tl was a matter of necessity, not choice. 
Ant however troublesome the Cimmeriany may 

} have buen, there was just then a point which claimed 
Vattention far more pressingly, 

LL This was the lake region in the extreme northe 
east of the empire. ‘The Bingdom pl-Van, it is 
true, remained friendly, lat the neighboring coun 
tries cast and south-east of it made some decided 
hostile moves, backed by a nation remeter still, but 
which represented a very black point in the gather 


ing general stormeclaud, ‘T (ion, designated aa 


wont ate ed 
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SAK, fs 2, ey Seythians, was occupying that belt of 
highland beyond the river ARAXES (now ARAs), 
which, watered by the tiver Kyxos (now Kour), 
stretches along the foot of the great Caucasian 
ridge, between the Black Sea and the Caspian, It 
was an offshoot of that sam@ Brinch of the Eranian 
stock which we saw pressing upon the Cimmerians 
from n_ behind, in the roll of the great tidal wave of 
inigiations, and dislodging them from their wide 
Tands_ in, ‘the south “of Russia, (See p. 360) In. 
Teed, Teradotus, probably retailing a current tradi. 
tion, asserls that this division of Scythians de- 
scended into Asia in pursull of the Cimmetians, 
but missed the way and accidentally got into the 
highlands of the Southern Caucasus. The oxplana- 
tion is scarcely even plausible; but the Tact i is cer 
Tain, Tatty and Wh may be supposed that they somchow 
stumbled on the defile or pass known in antiquity 
as the o CAUCASIAN ‘GatEs," as that is the only 
point whaic"a ‘descent would be possible through 
such a broad, rugged and altogether impracticable 
mountain barrier as the Caucasus, Their name re- 
mained to the region in which they settled; it is 
given on maps of the ancient world a8 SACASENE. 
To the Tebrews of that and later periods it was 
known ¢ as _MAaé6a, and it was not one of the least 
surprises we owe to Assyriology to find that the 
“Gée, King of Magdg,” of Ezekiel (chapters 
XXXVI. ANC TERRI), WATS, iginally areal. and his- 
torical person, no other in fact than the chicf of 
ithe Scythians in Asshurbanipal’s time, probably a 
warrior sufficiently renowned to have survived as 
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Pa hyavord of terior inthe memory of later genera. 
lions, 

12. This name of Gey aves on one of Agshun 
banipal’s cylinders under the form of GAG “ty 
describing the campaipn in the nerth-east,~en. 
Urely successful and hiphly satisfactory in the way 
of tribute and booty,® the king concludes by 
recording that he, or more probably his general— 
captured alive and brought to Nineveh two song of 
“Gagi, a chief (or ‘the chief") of the Saki,” after 
talking seventy-five of their strong cilies, because 
they had “thrown off the yoke of lis deminion.” 
This last expression, even if it implied more of a 
hoast than a reality, would shew that the Scyth. 
ians of Magdg hal dwelt where history finds them 
for at least a couple of generations, and had be. 
come in great part weaned from their nomadic 
habits, although we shall find the following genera. 
tion resuming: them with the utmost readiness 
when tempted to do so by the prospect of un. 
bounded plunder, 

13. We now come to the grent features of Cis 
reign--lhe wis with bun and with Babylon; a 
succession of events of such magnitude and dra. 
mille Interest, told, too, with a Hterary skill so for. 
eign to Che monumental composition of earlier ages, 
that the rest of A whurbanipal’s annals read like 
a highly favored romance. 


*Tt fa amualng co find among the names of eitley captured fi 
this expedition, tha of Unap yvain—modem Unomich, er Uimiah 
(lake and city)-ax an instance of the tenacity with which names 
survive thigugh agew pac 
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Elam had been for some time on unusually 
friendly terms with Assyria. AL Tsarhaddon's 
death the throne was held by Ura, the second 
of three brothers, who all reigned in turn, About 
that time there was a drought and famine in Elam, 
and Agshurbanipal showed, for a wonder, real 
kindness and generosity,  TTe,sent down trans. 
ports ef corn from his own soyal stores, and 1¢-, 
eeived a number of the Elamite’s subjects, who ° 
“fled from the face of the drought and dwelt in ; 
Assyria until rains fell in his country and there 
were crops,” when they were sent back free and 
unhaimed. Such treatment was certainly very 
neighborly, and the Assyrian monarch had for once 
good reason to complain of ingratitude when 
Urtaki, with several tribes of the coast and 
marshes, suddenly invaded Accad. The whole of 
the southern country was governed by Asshur 
banipal'’s younger brother, SHAMASH-SIUMUKIN, 
whom Esarhaddon had installed as’ vicerdy at. 
Babylon. IIe sent at once to Nineveh, to implore 

“his brother's assistance. So rapid,was the inva. 
sion that when the messenger sent down to ¢cxam. 
ine into the state of affairs returned to Nineveh, 
he reported as follows: “The Elamite, like a Might 
of locusts overspreading Accad, is encamped over 
against Babylon; his camp is fixed and fortified.” 
An Assyrian army quickly raised the siege and 
Urtaki was driven back into his country; for, says 
the king, the gods “delivered judgment against 
chim, who, when IT did not make war with him, made 


war with me’ That same year Urtaki died, 
2g Pesan 
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From some Tiney nither elweare, sul with the ends 
broken olf) if alinest seenm aa if he committed 
attivides At all eventy ‘the time of his ktingdain 
ended, and the deminion af lam passed to. an, 
aller. 

Tye Notte any of his sons, but Co his: younger 
brother, “TRUMAN tne prabally by violenes 
and against the haw of iuherituive, for this prince 
appears to have been Goniliae with erime in ils 
bhickest forme ‘feunmun, like an evil spirit, 
saben the throne of Uipaki is the vigorous ex. 
pression in the lext. TEs first move was to at. 
{Lempt the murder of hiv five nephews, sons of the 
Joya preceding kings, wha hawever, pot limely 
warning and Med te Assyria with sisty more of 
their family, and a peat retinue, partly of expert 
bowmen, Asshurhunipal poanted them his pro. 
tection and when ‘Teun sent two of "his great 
men” to demand their surrender, indignantly: re. 
fused; “the demand of his vile month | did not 
accede to, To did nut give hha Chose fugitives” 
This refusal, of course, aumunted to te declaration * 
of war, and ‘Teummin wee alreuly preparing: his 
forces when he amade the request ‘he emergency 
was a serious ane, und so Asshurbanipal consid. 
ered it, even though confident uf vielory in conse. 
quence of omens whieh were interpreted aa bod 
ing evil to Ehin. But his preatent reliance he 
placed on the goddess Ishtar af Arbela, hig and 
his father’s especial pationess, (See p. 333) Be 
fore selting: out for this momentous campaign, 
which he was to command in person, he went to 
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Achela to sacrifice and entreat for a message or a 
sign, What befel there is related in a page of 
such high poctical beauly that it stands entirely 
alone in what we possess of Assyrian literature, 
only matched, in another line, by the description of 
the batile of Khaluli, (See p, 318) Like that 
classical piece; therefore, we shall give this episode 
unabridged : * 


rs. In the month of Ab (July), ... in the festival of the great 
Queen (Ishtm). . . . Twas staying at Aibela, the city the delight of 
her heart, to be present at her high worship. Thee they brought 
me news of the invasion of the Mamite, who was coming against the 
will of the gods. ‘Chis: “Loumman has said solemnly... “1 
will not pow out another dunk-offering until T shall have gone and 
fought with him,” ? 

© Concerning this thieat which eumman had spoken, I prayed to 
the great Ishtar, I approached to her presence, I bowed down at 
her feet, I bedought her divinity to come and to save me. ‘Thus: 
«Q goddess of Arhela, Tam Asshubanipal, king of Asshur, the circa 
ture of thy hands, [chosen by thee and ?] thy father (Asshut) to restore 
tho temples of Assyria and to adorn the holy cities of Accad. T have 
sought to honor thee, and f have gone to worship thee’? .... 6O 
thou queen of queens, goddess of war, lady of battles, Queen of the 
_ bods, Who in the presence of Asshin thy father speakest always in 
“sy favar, catusing the hears of Asshur and Marduk to love me. + 
“Lol nowy ‘eummiun, king of lam, who has sinted against Asshur 
thy father, and Marduk thy Inothe, while T, Asshutbanipal, have 
heen rejoicing theh hearts,-he has collected his soldiers, amassed 
his aimy, and has drawn his swoid to invade Assyria, O thou 
archer of the gods, come Hke a... . in the midst of the batde, 
dcalioy Til and crash him with a fiery bolt from heaven I? 

“@Tshtar head my prayer. ‘eat not!" she replied, and caused my 
heat lo rejoice, At the lifting up of thy hands, thine eyes shall be 
satisfied with the judgment. [will grant thee favor? 











* The translation is that of Mi, Fox ‘lalbot, in & Records of the 
Past,” (Vol, VIL, pp, 67, 68), with he1e and theie a tiifling alteras 
on after George Smith, 
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Tn the nght the of dha night in which Chad prayed to her, a 
certahy see Tay down and taal cdieain, Ta the mnidille of the nlght 
thitar appested to him ind) be cebued the vedo tonne this 
: “COnhta whe dwell bs Arbehe cane ante me Hegtet uyditand lett 
pith flames, behing hey how by ha hand, at sth inher open 
ohaniog aif yodiyy te battle, And thou didst ateml hetore her She 
addiewsed thee se tanather would her abihl Sho smiled apon thee, 
whe, Tshtey, the highend of die probs aml paves thee a command, 
Mhiwe—Take [this how) she tid) to pate battle witht Wherever 
hy Gaop allt stond, Twill come tedits Shen ther dian aay te her, 
Cit -O Queen GF the goddeceg whetevet thot ued, let ine go 
with thee! Then slo nue ewer to thee, Chines wll protect 
thee! And TE yill marche with thee at dhe thi of the feast of Nebo, 
‘Meanwhile eat fol, drink wine, uothe anede, ad plovity iny divine 
tity, until Pahl some and thie vision shall be fallen * (Hen tfor- 
Tread the seer appar s Ot spead aan hes accun porsan) + 

eephy heut's devia nha be accomplished. Uhy face shall not 
grow pale with fear, “Phy feet shall net tas arrested: how shalé nat 
even serateh thy shin in the bade. Gholi benevolence ahe defends 
thee, aud she iy wroth with all chy fei Melore her a fire f¢ blown 
fiereely lo estoy Chy enemies! * 

16. Never was omen more brilliantly fulfilled, 
Asshurbanipal met ‘Teumman an the banks of the 
ULAt (the classical EunArus) where he had forti- 
ficl himself, in order to close the approach ta his 
capitul Shaghan, on this the least protectad side 
and utterly defeated him. ‘The river was choked 
with corpses." “Teummian himself, being wounded, 
yielded lo the uring: of his son, whe sid lo him, 
"The battle do nat continue,” and cogether they 
fled into the weedy But their charlot having 


* Tow strangely Clone i genend) ontling de the parallel between 
this Inetdent of the vislon and that of Merekiih spreading Sennach: 
erth's letter of defiance fefine the Cord, aad praytiyg loudly for help, 
then the prophet comforting hin and saying te him tn the name of, 
Yahveh, #7 have heard thee i" (See ye joy.) 


6g 








7i.—SCENE FROM THE BATTLE ON THE ULAI: THE DEATH OF TEUMMAN. 
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broken down, Chey were naan reached hy the Ag 
aytians who were it puursnit, el tier a liviel stand 
they were hoth thiewa down ane beheaded ‘The 
fugitive princes were amen the pursuers, and the 
report spread Unit one ef Chem, ‘CAN ARrry, 
Urtaki's youngest sen, cut olf his waiele's head with 
his own han ‘The somewhat meagre narrative 
given hy the vytingders is anyply compensated by 
the sculptures in Asshuihanipal’s palace, whieh rep. 
resent the successive scenes of this war in ils smath 
est details, with short doseripions ahave the prin. 
cipal groups, tellings exictly whit the actors are 
doing or even sayings, ‘This over the figure of a 
wounded man surrendering himself, there ts this 
inscription: “ (rtahu, the relative of Tensmman, who 
reas wounded hy an arrass, reyarded not hs life, To 
cut aff his avon head he bude the san of elsshur, this: 
‘Tsurrender, Ay head cut aff, Before the king ty 
ford set its may he take it for a soot omens" 
Want of space forbids onr settings before our read. 
ers more than one speedmen ef these battlescenes; 
but it fsa very complete one; it careful perusal of 
the intrleale campenition will shaw almost every 
characteristic detail of an Assyrinn battle. Tt ts, 
besides, of parllendar interest, because it includes 
the death ef ‘Teumotans the wounded Ising Is kneel 
ing, with extended, imploring: ands, while his son 
still defends him with drawn bow. Above them 
the inscription rans thus: Zeaneanan with a sharp 
command ta his sen had satié,' Draze the bow.” The 
interest in another of these scenes is centred on’ 
achariot driviag at full speed, with a warrior in It 
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who holds aloft a man’s head. The inscription 
above informs us that this is Teumman’s head car. 
ried from the field. 

17. It was eventually taken to Nineveh, where it 
figured in’ the king's triumphal procession, when, 
with the conquests of Elam and the spoil which by 
command of Asshur his hands had taken, with mu- 
siclans making music, into Nineveh he entered with 
rejoicings.” The head of Teumman had been tied 
on a string and hung around the neck of one of his 
chief allics and friends, a prince of the marshes, who 
had been captured alive, and now walked in the pro. 
cession, The two envoys whom Teumman had sent 
to demand the fugitive princes, and who had been 
detained prisoners, first learned their master's fate 
by beholding this miserable show. At sight of it 
they tore their beards, and one of them ran himself 
through with his sword, while Teumman’s head was 
“yaised on high” in front of (or above) the great 
gate of Nineveh, and exposed before the cyes of the 
people, who reviled it. ‘Then began the executions. 
Those captives who had the misfortune to be of 
high birth and exalted rank were put to death under 
the most barbarous tortures, some in Nineveh, 
others in Arbela, What the annals pass over in a 
few matter-of-fact words, the sculptures but too viv- 
idly bring before us, with the usual explanatory 
inscriptions, Jor instance: ".... who agatust 
Asshur the god, my father uttered great curses, 
their tongues L pulled aut, I tere off their skins,” above 
~ascene where both these tortures are represented. 
Tt was under these ghastly auspices that the fugitive 
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‘princes were restoredt Co their caudry, and one of 
them, UMMANIGASIL, at xem of Urtaki, was placed 
tom the throne, while his younger brother, Tamma. 
til, leceived The goverment al im important 
Tnravince of kun ‘These things laqpened about 
1655 Ic, 

18 It is acuriony instance of providential retribue 
tion Uhat Asshurbanipid, ene of the most ruthless, 
complaceutly cruel of even Assyrian monarchs, 
should have met with ingratitude whenever he did 
really confer benefits. ‘Thus he certainly hail been 
a good brother to Shamash-Shumukin, the young 
viceroy of Rahylon, whose power and income he had 
confirmed and increased Yet the latter planned 
his overthrew and very nearly succeeded in achieve 
ing it, Whether he would have been content with 
establishing an independent reyalty for himsell in 
Babylonia, or whether he meditated ultimately sei. 
ing on the Assyrian crown also, there is nothing to 
indicate with any cerbainty, At all events, he went 
to work with as much craflinesy and farsightedness 
as Merodach-Paladan had ever dong, and brought 
about a coalition as extensive and which proved 
more nearly successful, because Che Unies were more 
ripe and the meagre of oppression and hatred 
fuller, Many of the aetors in the drama were the 
same as filly years apes new, ay then, the consplra+ 
tor's chief reliance was pliced on Egypt, where 
Tsamumetik was eagerly watching his chance (see p. 
380), and whose name wis sufficient to give the 
kings of Khatti® courape to rise, It was at this, 
time that the defeeliou af Gypes the Lydian took? 
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place, of whom Asshurbanipal complains that he 
sent troays to the king af Egypt (sce p, 380), Last. 
ly, Ummanigash, the new king of Elam, joined the 
coalition, his loyalty not being proof against the 
prospect of recovering his country’s political inde- 
pendence combined with the heavy bribe offered by 
Shamash-Shumukin, Ie even effected a reconcilia- 
tion with the son of Teumman, and incited him to 
action, saying: “Go; against Assyria revenge the 
slaying of thy father.” Shamash-Shumukin found 
no difficully, it appears, in gaining over to his cause 
Babylon itself, and the great cities of the South, 
“scats of the gods,” although Asshurbanipal had 
been most lavish in adorning their temples with 
gold and silver, and setting up in them images of 
the gods, All these preparations, which must have 
taken some years, were carricd on with the utmost 
secrecy and skill, and just before the outbreak the 
Wily viccroy, who, as the inscriptions pointedly say, 
“was speaking good, but in his heart was choosing 
evil,” the better to lull his brother into dangerous 
security, sent to Nineveh one of those, compliment. 
ary embassies so much in use among Orientals, The 
envoys were reecived with the most brotherly cor 
diality, clothed in robes of honor, feasted at the 
king's own table and dismissed with costly presents, 
This last blind gave time to mature the plot, and 
the outbreaks found Asshurbanipal unsuspecting 
and unprepared, 

19, “In those days,” he then informs us, “2 seer slept in the be- 


ginning of the nighLand dreamed 4 dream, thud On the face of the 
A 1 js written concerning them who devise evil against Asshur- 
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Tanipal, Keiyg of Ashu, Matte is prasned. A’ vintont tenth I 
Appolnt fer them. With the edge ef the ward, Che burnhug of tre 
famiue, ant the julgiient of Niweh, Twill destroy thet lives! Ths 
S heared ane teatetead tus the wall nt sin, my hak fathered wy army} 
against Slamaslestumokin | tiected the marche? 


ao. Dreams and: prophecies nolwithstanding, it fs 
very doublfal whether Asshurhanipal would have 
been able to weather this storm and win a respite of 
fifty years for Assyria, had not the house of Elam 
heen hopelessly divided against itself, so that its 
princes thought far more of fighting: and murdering 
each other than of supporting their ally, Umman 
igash, the Assyrian nominee, was dethroned by his 
oungest brother, Tammiurit, who having “de. 
stroyed hind and part of his family with the sword,” 
and wishing: to remove the unfavorable impression 
iwhich he had produced on the people of Elam by 
his ferocious vengeance on his uncle Teunman, flay 
‘denied that he had had any part in his death, 
“Asshurbanipal expressly states that he “spoke un 
truth concerning the head of Tenmman which he 
had cut off ia the sight of my army, thus: “T have 
not cut off the head of the king ef Mlam oo ! 
And when reminded of the allegiance he owed to 
his former protector, he replied that Ae had taken 
no engagement of the kind; that “ Ummanigash 
only had Kissed the ground In the presence of the 
envoys of the king of Asshur” So he did not re 
new the alliance with Assyria, and received a further 
bribe, offered by the rebellious vieeroy of Babylon. 
Tlis sule, however, was hut brief, notwithstanding 
Vit attempts at winning popularity, ‘The royal 
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house of Flam had now arrived at that state of fee. 
bleness and dissension which invites usurpers, and 
such are ever ready in the persons of ambitious gen. *, 
erals, who cin rely on the devotion of their soldiers, 
It was in this way that the crown of Elam was sud. , 
denly snatched from “Tammaritu by a certain INDA-’ 
BIGASHT, Tammarilu escaped witht life, and, for the 
second time, fled to Nineveh, with many of his kins. 
men, cighty-five inall, Ie kissed the royal feet, 
threw dust on his hair standing at the royal foot-; 
stool, vowing to recleem his past offences by loyal 
service, if the king would but overlook his defection. ' 
Asshurbanipal, reflecting that the fugitives would . 
once more prove useful tools when he would have | 
time to attend to the affairs of Elam, received them } 
graciously, and gave them lodgings within his own | 
palace, where they naturally were as much prison.’ 
els as gucsts, 

at. lor the present, he had neither time, atten- 
tion, nor forces to spare for anything but the re- 
pression of the revolt in Babylonia, Egypt was al- 
lowed to have its own way, and Psammetik not only 
shook off the Assyrian rule, but got rid of all the 
vassal princes and restored an undivided royalty in 
Egypt. Gyges was left to the gods and the Cim- 
merians were suffered to gain ground unchecked, 

AC HAtss of Syria and” Ue SerCOAse ATE Bae” to 

‘have joined the coalition, but no punishment is 
recorded ag inflicted upon them. The Medes are 
not so much as mentioned, and subsequent events 
prove but too well what good use they made of 
the time. Having thus concentrated all his powers 
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on one task, Asshurhanipal need not, perhaps, have 
boasted quite so foud of having: aeeamplished his 
“yehellious brother's” overthiow. At all events 
ih was complete, ‘The siege of Tibylon was so 
long and severe that the inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to feed on the flesh of their sons and 
daughters. Wow the end came is only hinted at 
laneuta obsenrely rit is ssid that “the pods throw 
‘Shamash-Shumubin inthe flerce, burning fire and 
destrayed hin life" We often see in sieges por. 
trayed on the seulptiues, that the Assyrian soldiers 
were in the habit of hurling firebrands into the 
cities of which they stormed the walls Tt is very 
likely that a general conflagration may have been 
caused in this manner, and that the viceroy may 
have perished in it, an end whieh his brother, quite 
in accordance with his religious ideas, regards ag a 
apecial diving judgment. ‘The vengeance which he 
took on the survivers pulling out the tongues of 
same far hlaapheming the name of Asshue ; Uuwowing 
others into pits among the stone bulls and lions set 
up by Sennacheril, de, probably in the gates of Nine 
eveh, asa spectacle Ca the peagle ; cutting off itmbs 
and Chrawing them la daga, haus, vallures,-all 
these horrors he represents ay aets af pious homage 
ta the offended deity: ‘After [had done these 
things,” he says, “sind appeased the hearts of the 
gods my lords, the corpses of the people whom the 
Postilencesgrod had overthrown. 46. out of the 
midst of Babylon, Kutha, Sippar, I brought and 
threw into heaps’? Then he relates how he further 
propitiated (he pods, hy gifts and: religious observ. 
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ances and by the singing of psalms.® Then, having 
reduced to obedience the tribes of Kaldu, Ara- 
means, and the rest of Accad, “by command of 
Agshur and Belit and the great gods, my protectors, 
on the whole of them T trampled, the yoke of 
Asshur which they had thrown off I fixed on them. 
Prefects and rulers appointed by my hand I estab- 
lished over them,” 

22, Among the Chaldean princes who had ‘fol- 
lowed Shamash-Shumukin’s fortunes was Napu- 
BELZIKKI, a grandson of Mcrodach-Baladan,} true 
ee aarr are : * + 
to the traditions of his race. To inflict the great 
SC pPossib1e lhjury on the hated foe, he had recourse 
to slratagem. Ile feigned loyally and applied for 
help. ‘The king indignantly records that “sons of 
Asshur” were sent to his aid, and “marched with 
him, guarding his country like a wall; but he cap- 
tured them by treachery and shipped them over to 
Elam. Indabigash, who then was already king, and 
who wished to propitiale the Assyrian, sent them! 
back to him with an embassy and offers of alliance. 
But this attention was far from satisfying the en-! 
raged monarch, who sent back to him, through his} 
own envoy, 0 threatening message demanding the} 
surrender of Nabubelzikri himself and his compan-! 
ions: “Tf these men thou dost not send,” spoke the! 
king, ‘I will march; thy cities I will destroy; the! 
* Yor a parallel with the Jewish ideas on similar subjects, sce j 


above, pp. 8-10. 

f Most probably the son of Nahidh-maiduk, Merodach-Baladan’s 
youngest son, whom Esarhaddon appointed to the principality of 
Bie-Vakin. 
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‘people To will carry off: from thy royal throne Twit 
‘hurl thee, and another on thy throne T will goat, 
, As formerly ‘Leumi Tcruished. 1 will cause to de. 
tatroy thee, ‘This is to thee.” The envoy had no 
Paceasion to repeat Che royal message to his mage 
ter, ‘The people of Khim, hearings of Asshurbank 
tals anger, were greatly frightened and. revalted 
{ againal Tndabigahh, whom they put to death, plac. 
“ing on the Ghrone in his stead the son of another 
general, who reigned ander Che nitune of UMMANAT,. 
cbasu HH, ref eee 
23. This new usurper was nol devoid of dignity, 
and would not purchase protection by breach of 
faith with his guest, From some small and much 
injured fragments it would appear that there was 
algo some correspondence concerning the statue of 
the goddess Nana, carried into captivity fram Eregh 
by fhe first Khudursnankhundi, and that Umma. 
Haldash would not return the statue, ‘These two 
refusals were mare Chan sufficient pretences for an 
invasion, Asshurbanipal descended on Elam and 
swept it Chrough in a brief and triumphant cam. 
paign, avccotnpanied by the refugee ‘Tammarita, 
whom he replaced on the throne in Shushan In. 
credible as such recklessness may appeu, the first 
thing ‘Tammuritu did was to lara aginst his pro- 
tector and rebel for the sacoud time. Te had been 
in too great haste, however, and had not waited for 
Asshurbanipal’s departure, who at once crushed the 
revolt a success af which he pives Che credit to 
Asshur and Ishti, who, he says, “broke Tam. 
maritu's hard and perverse heart, tuvk hold of his 
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hand, from the throne of his kingdom hurled him 

and overwhelmed him," IIe was not put to death, 

but carried back to Nineveh, where a more himiliat | 
ing doom awaited him. 

aq. It took one more laborious campaign to com. 

plete the overthrow of Tlam, but this time it was 

final, City after city, town after town was pulled! 

down, burned, sacked,- warriors were slaughtered, 

captives carried away without number. Sliushan, 

the capital, was reserved for the last, It had never 
yet been sacked, and was a right royal prey, As 
shurbanipal gloatingly relates how he opened the! 
treasure-houses of the kings of Elam, where wealth \ 
had accumulated from the most ancient times, ' 
where “no other enemy before him had ever put } 
his hand;” how he brought forth not only that ; 
wealth, but all that had ever heen paid to the kings | 
of Elam for their aid by former kings of Accad, 

and now lately by Shamash-Shumukin, besides all 

the furniture of the palace, even to the couch on 

which the kings had reclined, the war chariots, 

ornamented with bronze and painting, horses and 

great mules, with Lrappings of silver ahd gold—all 

of which he carried off to Assyria. But Shushan 

was not only the chief “royal” city of Elam, it was 

also the country's sacred city, “the seat of their 

gods,” and was to suffer all the horrors of desecra- 

‘Ton as well as plundering, Its great tower (proba- 

bly the ziggurat), of which the lower part was cased 

in marble, was demolished and broken into from 

the roof, “ which was covered with shining bronze,” 

The sacred groves, into the midst of which no for 
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eigner had ever penetrated, nor even trod their out. 
skirts, were cut down and burned hy the Assyrian 
soldiery. The stulues of the pods and goddesses 
(of whom eighteen ive piven by name, besides 
SnusuiNak, the aupreme nod, “the pod of thelr 
oracle, who dwelé in proves,") were carried off to 
Assyria “with their valuables, their poods, their 
furniture, their priests andl worshippers.’ The 
winged bulls and Jions “watching: over the tem. 
ples” were either broken or removed, the temples 
Unemselves “overturned, until they were not.” 
{On this oveasion, too, the statue of Nana was at 
length quricd out of the place of her long captivity 
of over 1600 years to be restored to her own old 
sanctuary al Froch.® Lastly, thirty-two statues of 
former and later kings, including one of ‘Tammarilu, 
all Tashtoned in gold and silver, bronze and alae 
haster, were carried to Assyrit, On some of them 
“mutilation was inflicted; this is particularly men 
tioned of one king, a contemporary of Sennach- 
erih, against whom he hid made wary Asshurba- 
nipal boasts that “he tore olf his lips which had 
spoken defianes, eulalf his hands whieh had 
held the bow lo fiphe Assyria’ Te winds up 
the dreadful narrative hye this arost frightful states 
ment of all: 
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OF the fiehts, Wild asses, serpents, beasts of the field safely I caused to 


day down tn them" # 
‘ 


And after enumerating the captives he led away, 
from the daughters, wives and families of several 
kings, down through the list of governers, citizens, 
officers and commanders of various corps, to “the 
whole of the army all there was;” the people, male 
and female, small and great, horses, mules, asses, 
oxen and sheep, besides " much spoil,” he sums up 
with this grim but expressive picce of exaggeration; 
«The dust of Shushan Madaktu, and the rest of 
their cities, entirely I brought | to Assyria.” 

as. ‘I his w was the end_of Flam, As a kingdom, 
as a nation, i it was no more. Its nam@ henceforth 
disappears fron the ranks of countrics, ‘And when 
the time, now so near at hand, arrived, of retribu. 
tion and vengeance on the destroyer of so many 
nations, Elam was not one of the avengers. The 
poor remifants of her people WeFe passing under 
another ‘tule, still too young to direct events, and 
stood aloof, rejoicing, but inactive. .Yet Asshut 
banipal, in the last pages of his greatcylinder, still 





* The Lebrow prophet Zephaniah, who Ived about this time, thus 
Announces the approaching end of Assyrias And Yahyeh will 
stretch ont his hand against the north and destroy Asshuy, and wi/f 
make Ninovel a desolation aut dry like the wilderness. And herds 
hull lie denen in the midst of her, all beasts of every hind + — . « desola 
Hon shall be in the thresholds, for he hath laid bare the cedar work, 
This ts the Joyous city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart: 
*Tam and there fs nane beside me :? how js she become a desolation, 
a place for beasts ta lie down ind... Wave we here a revengefal 
reminiscence of the words of the Assyrian document, or only a 
similarity of thought and expression derived from unity of race? 

a] 
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speaks of Elan, even of ‘hings of Khun. Kor 
Umminaldash had once more escaped with fife, 
by timely fight “into the mountains’ When the 
wasters and spoilers had departed, he retuimed into 
his now desert eftiey, “he entered, and sat ina 
place dishonored?’ But Asshurbanipal had not 
done with him even yet, ‘The companion of his 
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flight and disasters was Nabubelsikii, that grand. 
son of the old Chaldean king, and as long as fe 
lived and was free the Asaytian's heart was not 
satisfied. So he sent once more to demand his 
suriender from the hearl«bieken whilom king, 
Nabubelzikri, the inseription goes on to Lell with 
that strange pathos which their great simplicity at 
times lends to these natatives 
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“Nabubelikii he ud of dhe fomney of my envoy who mto Elam 
had entered, mid bis het war aflictad Ue inehned to oats 
his life he dll nek regaudl and he longed for death, ‘To ‘his own are} 
morbearer he said OStiy me with the sword? Ue and his armoi- 
hearer with the stcel swends of thelr ghdles pierced Unough sa | 
ather ? * 


By this magnanimous act the last of a heroic race 
saved his friend from a shameful deed, which he 
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could scarcely, under the circumstances, have helped 
commilling, and himself from worse than death. 

* Tlow stiiktngly lke this tragedy is to that of Sault Then sald 
Saul to hia amovheaen: 'Diaw thy sword and thiust me 
through therewith lest these unchcameised come and thrust me 
through and abuse me! Unt his ammor-bener would nol, for he was 
gore ahald. ‘Therefore Saul took his sword and fell upon it, And 
when his armor-hemer saw that Saul was dead, he Hkewwise fell upon 
his sword and died with him” (f, Samuct sat. (: §] 
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THis desperate defermination has heen fully justified 
hy asmall fiagment found among the rubbish of the 
Royal Archives in Nineveh, It is the beginning of 
a letter, and runs as follows: “dam Unmanaldash, 
hing of Elam, to Asshurbanipal, kia af clsshure 

Leace to my brothere so dorces do thaw sends Jar 
Nabubelsikyt to suprenter T took, 1 vwoall surrender 
hint to thee oo? Tek hope that the unfortunate 
monarch, reduced to such abjectness, pave lis fend 
and guest a timely hint, TLowever that he, he kept 
word with the Assyritn te the letter: he surren. 
dered the corpse of Nabubelvikii and the head of 
his armor-bearer to the envoy, whe took them both 
into the royal presence. Asshurbanipal only re. 
cords in his great cylinder that he would not give 
burial to the body, but cut off the head and hung it 
round the neck of a follower of Shamash-Shumukin, 
who had goné with Nabubelaikri into Elam. Bat 
asculptuic representing: a feast seene in the reyal 
gardens completes this statement in the most 
ghastly manner. Asshurbanipal reelines on an ele. 
vated couch under a vinearbor; his faverile queen 
is seated on it Lhrone at the footof the couch + both 
are rising the wine-cup lo their lips; a small table 
or sland is before them; an another, behind the 
couch, ace deposited the king's bow, quiver and 
sword. Numerous attendants ply the inevitable 
fly-fappers, beyond these musiciins are ranged, 
Bids ave playing and fluttering in the pulm-trees 
and cypresses, But the king's paze is fixed ona 
horrible object suspended in the branches of one, 
of the latter: it is the head of Nabubelilri, placed 
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there that he may delight his eyes and enhance his 
pleasure in the feast by gloating on the dishonored 
relic of his dead enemy, “They must have had 
some way of preparing human heads in those days, 
or they could never have got such prolonged enjoy. 
ment out of them, 

26, At the same time that Asshurbanipal thus 
hunted down the last scion of the ancient house of 
Yakin, he was very shrewdly desirous to reassure 
and conciliate that prince's former subjects. Of 
this we have acurious proof in a proclamation, by 
which he, so to speak, introduced to them the 
governor he sent to watch and rule them, with a 
force of soldiers. A draft or copy of this docu. 
ment turned up in the Library at Nineveh, and as 
it may be interesting to see how an Assyrian royal 
proclamation was worded, we give il here: 

The will of the king to the men of the coast, the sen, and the 
sons of my servants,—My peace to you heats; may you be well 
Tam watching shaiply, fiom out of my eyes, over you, and fiom the 
face of the sin of Nabubeiziku. ... entiely T have separated you, 
Now Beit, my servant, my deputy, lo go hefere, lo he over you 


Tsend to you. I command, .. . of myself my forces Lend. [have 
joined with you, keeping your good and your benefit m my aight” 


27, As for Ummanaldash, he dragged on a couple 
of years longer a miserable phantom of royalty. 
And yet, brought low as he was, there was found a 
man foolish cnough to covel the poor shreds of 
power and pomp that still clung to him: PAK, an 
obscure upstart, caused the countey tu revolt against 
him, and Asshurbanipal thus relates the end of hig 
carcer in Elam; “Irom the face of the tumult of 
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his servants which they made against him, alone he 
{ed and took tothe mountain, rom the mountain, 
the house of his refuye, the place he fled to, like a 
raven I caught him and alive To brought him to 
Assyria,” 

28, According to the most probable calculations, 
the open revolt of Shamash-Shumukin Cook place 
about 630 BG, and “he perished in Gps. ‘Phen the 
two campaigns against Elam bring us to 645 as the 
most likely date for its final destruction and the 
gack of Shushan, After that we have the account 
of"one more expedition, that against the Arab 
princes, who had been Jed to support the rebellions 
viceroy, As usual, whenever Arabia is in question, 
it is impossible to identify the places exactly. The 
king tells us that he “ascended a lofty country, 
passed through forests of which the shadow was 
vast, with trees great and strong... . aroad of 
mighty wood," and went to the midst of Vas, a 
place arid and very difficult, where enly the birds 
of heaven and the wild asses are...” The latter 
description seems to indicate a rather remote dis- 
trict in the intérior of Arabia. In this, the last dis. 
tant and victorious Assyrian expedition we hear of, 
the spoil in camels and captives was so abundant, 
that on the army's return to Assyria the captives 
were gathered and bartered in droves, while camels 
were distributed by the king to the people ‘like 
sheep,” and those that were offered for sale in front 
of the gates of Nineveh, sold for only half a shekel 
of silver (about 31 cents) apiece. One of the most 
powerful Arab chieftains, Vartedl, whose territory * 
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bordered On dom, Moah and Ammon, was captured, 
and Asshurbanipal granted him his fife, though 
not his liberty, after having, with his own hand, 
atruck down his son hefore his eyes, “by command 
of Asshar and Belit,” of course He returned by 
the road of the seashore, for he mentions, incident. 
ally, having “dlestrayed the people of Akko, who 
were unsubinissive.” ‘Lhese are the last warlike 
deeds of Assyrian arms in Syria of which we have 
any record, 

ag, Asshurbanipal, in the conviction that he had 
brilliantly weathered the direst storm that ever yet 
had imperilled the Empire, now considered himself 
entitled toa public triumph of unexampled splen- 
dor. On his return to Nineveh he organized a 
festive show on a scale surpassing all precedents, 
Tn accordance with the Assyrian character, it was of 
apreeminently religious nature, and chiefly con- 
sisted in sacrifices and drink-offerings to Belit, 
“mothor of the great gods, beloved wife of Asshur.” 
But the great feature of the procession was that 
Asshurbanipal ordered the last three kings of Elam 
—~Tammaritu, Ummanaldash and Pakhe, eaptive— 
and Vaiteh, the Arab chieftain, to be yoked to his 
war-chariot, and was drawn by them in state to the 
gates of Lhe temple, where, having alighted, he lifted 
up his hands and praised the gods before the assem. 
bled army. It was a strange frony of fate which thug 
placed on a foot of equalily the two upstart usurp- 
erg and the last descendant of a line of kings, reach- 
ing back, for aught we know, to the first invaders of 
Accad—aud a stranger still, that this act of insane 
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pride should be the lait plimpse we have of Assyr. 
jan greatness, to be almost immediately followed hy 
an utter and irretricvable fall, “This is an almost fea 
pointed illustration of the trite, familiar saying | 

30. For on this unnatural pinnacle we take leave 
of Asshurbanipal, although he lived and reigned 
many years lunger. lis death, indeed, cannot be 
placed earlier than 626 1, and the hulest of his 
two great cylinders brings down his annals to about 
Gyo. But by reason of the absolute lack of monu. 
“ments this long interval is a blank, as far as knowl. 
edge of any events that filled it goes ft is very 
probable that the last of the great Assyrian mon. 
archs spent those years mostly in enjoying the lux. 
urious leisure to which he naturally inclined, and 
indulging his literary and artistic Lastes, as well as 
his religious propensities, So much has been said in 
another volume about his library,* and so often have 
its contents béen referred to, both in that volume 
and the present one, that more details are uncalled 
for except to mention that the palace in which the 
library was situated, and the halls of which were 
so lavishly decorated with historical slab-seulptures, 
was nol really a new slruclure, but rather Sen 
acherib's old palace rvatorud., and cansisleruhly 
enlarged. Tt was the captive Arab chieftains, with 
their tribes, who were employed on the work of 
carrying burdens and building the — brickwork, 
| which, more than 2000 yuurs laler, other Arab 


# See Story of Chaldea,” Chapter LV, of Intruductton, “Che Boake 
of the Past.” 
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tribes under thei sheikhs were, in their turn, to 
clear from the rubbish of apes and uncover to 
the eager gaze of curious forcipnets. Another of 
those stiange coincidences with which history 
abounds | 

3i. It was under Asshubanipal that Assyrian ait 
attained its greatest™perfection of execution and 
detail” As regards mete ornamentation, nothing 
could surpass the profusion and the exquisite finish 
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of the designs, the richness and delicacy of the tras 
Say THE historical sculptures, representing hat. 
tles, sieges, treaties, scenes of war and peace both, 
have been spoken of above (seo p. 390) But the 
hunting scenes and presentations of animals, as 
usual, bear off the palm in point of interest and 
artistic beauly, What can be finer, more perfect in 
form, attitude and expression, than those hounds , 
starling for the chase? (Sve ill, Nu. 80.) Tl seems as 
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though we feel them lugging at the leash, and hear 
their deep, eager bay, Asshurbanipal’s royal kennel 
has yielded many splendid models to the artists, and 
he was so fond of his dogs that he had portraits of 
his especial favorites made in terracotta Several 
of these statuettes have been found, bearing the ani- 
mal’s name CTLART I PLOb,” and such like — 
along {ts back or on ity collar (see ill, Now 78) ‘The 
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king was a pation of every kind of Sport. Lesser 
game ~wild asses, antelopes was hunted in many 
and various ways: stalked, netted, fassocd, chiven 
towcenti¢e, ut the game which the king himself 
almost exclusively affected, was the game of games, 
the royal lion; not Asshurnazirpal himself had 
heen a more passionate lion-hunter, and never does 
his handsome figure show to better advantage than 
in the exercise of his favorile and dangerous pas- 
{ime, atlired in the close-fitling, becoming tunic, 
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richly embroidered, short.sleeved and cut high 
above the knee, in order to give full liberty to 
every movement, full play to every muscle® ‘The 
lion-hunts represented on Asshurbanipal's  seulp. 
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tures are very numerous, and the Assyrian artists, as 
-usual, appear at their very best when portraying the 





* See Frontispiece. A particularly sphited and finished compo- 
sition; unique, too, as in ne other do we see the king leading a spare 
horse, The explanation which sugyeuts [tself Is that Uke animal may 
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noble beast in the manifold altitudes called forth 
by the various stages and momenta of the chase, 
Some of their works in this line have become unt 
versally admitted classical models in ares for in. 
stance, the famous dying lion and lioness, (See ill, 
Nos, 74 and 75.) The latter capecially, with her 
broken back and paralyzed hindquarters, painfully 
rising on her front paws to hurba last roar of ded. 
ance at the fog, isa masterpiece in the highest sense, 

32. Asshurbanipal’s name was known to the 
Greeks in’ the corrupted form of SARDANAPATLUS, 
They made of him the last king OT Assyria,’ an 
effeminate tyrant, who spent all his life within his 
palace, in the cnervaling luxury and idleness of 
the harem, until the last crisis came, when he 
roused himself from his unmanly torpor, and, sud- 
denly developing into a hero, fought for two years 
for life and crown, and at the last, being over. 
powered by numbers, erected an immense pyre, on 
which he burned himself, all his wives and all his 
‘treasures, ‘This story, derived from the same source 
fas that of Semiramis (see p. 196, ff), is as utterly 
Worthless, nof was it believed by a/ the Greeks, 
Herodotus, for instance, knew better, and speaks of 
Asshurbanipal’s successor, 





have been a fayoitte one, and that the rider, being thrown or dragged 
fom the saddle, the king may have scemed the bridle, to ay and 
save the frightened horse, ‘lhe whole steno is two peculiar not to 
have been the reproduction of a real occurence, possibly executed 
at (he king’s especial command, 
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1 Tris much to be regretted, though perhaps 
scarcely to be wondered al, that Assyrian monu. 
ments should utterly fail us for the short period 
after Asshurbanipal’s death, during which the long 
score standing against Assyria was summarily wound 
upand paid in full, Tt is quite in accordance with 
what we know of Assyrian annalists, that they should 
be silenced by disasters, and besides, the end, coming 
so suddenly, must have been preceded by a time of 
éofivulsion and tumult, during which the last rulers 
of an empire, hastening headlong to dissolution, 
were not in the mood, nov had the leisure to build, 
to sculpture slabs and engrave inscriptions. We are 
therefore thrown entirely on Greek traditions and 
accounts, always Macomiplete, seldom [rustworthy 
and very fragmentary, To reconstruct in a general! 
way the course of events is about as tedious and un-; 
certain an operation as recomposing a torn-up letter | 
out of fragmenta rescued from the waste-paper, 
basket, with many of the scraps lost. 

2, We do not even know for certain whether 
Asshurbanipal's immediate successor were the last 
king of Assyria, or whether there was one more, or 
even two, In a corner of the great platform at 
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Nimrud (Kaleh), Layard uncovered the ruins of a 
comparatively small, poorly constructed, meanly 
ortamented building, the bricks of which bear the 
name of “ ASSHUR-IDIT-ILT, king of Asshur, gon of 
Asshurbanipal, king of Asshur, son of Esarhaddon, 
king of Asshur.” But there are seme fragments 
with still another royal name, and the last king of 
all is called by Herodotus and other Greel histo- 
rians SARAKOS, which could very well be an abbre. 
viation” and corruption of “ Asshur-akhiddina”’ ; 
there are, too, a couple of small fragments which 
evidently refer to a time of disaster and tribulation, 
and bear that very name, It is therefore not at all 
impossible that the long line of Assyrian rulers may 
have closed with an EEsarhaddon TY, 

3. What is certala is; that ‘after Asshurbanipal's 
death, Assyria’s downward course was incredibly 
rapid and constant, having begun most probably 
even in the last years of that monarch’s lifetime, 
he Greck chronicler states that “Sardanapalus . 
died at an advanced age, when the power of the 
} Assyrians had been broken dawn.” Now we have 
{econ that Egypt, Syria and Media had slipped from 
his hold while he was throwing all his weight 
Facalist Elam and Babylon, Nor does he scam to 
have made any effort to recover lost ground after 
his final victory in that direction, Te must have 
known that Psammetik steadily labored to bring 
the Syrian states under Egypt's dominion, for we 
read that the Egyptian king made war in those 
parts during twenty-nine years, in the course ef 
which he took Ashdod and probably other cities, 
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too, The time was not long gone when such tid. 
ings would have sufficed to bring down an Assyrian 
force, yet no interference appears to have been 
attempted. ‘True, Urartu had been friendly now 
for many years; but Seythians and Cimmerians 
threatened from the north and northwest, yet 
nothing had been done to cheek them since that 
one campaign into the Armenian mountains, which 
ended with the capture of Gdg, the Scythian chief’s, 
two sons, As for the Medes, they also had been let 
alone since the first years of the reign, and had 
wisely kept aloof, having wark of vital importance 
to attend to at home, And when they reappear, 
it is no longer ax a laase federation of separate 
tribes, under independent chieftains, but as a com. 
pact nation, united under the strang rule of a pow. 
e¥ful, universally acknowledged king, 

4. Exactly how or in how long a time the change 
was eltocted, euill never be known, as we have no 


traditions, as retailed to us by Greek writers, Tle. 
fodotus tells us that the founder of-the new royalty 
was acertaln DELOKES, originally a simple city-chief, 
who gained so much renown for his great wisdom 
and uprightness, that not only his own clansmen, 
but people of other tribes and cities as well came to 
him when they had any quarrels and submitted the 
issues to his judgment instead of fighting them out; 
that he cleverly improved his ever increasing and 
widening influence until he converted it into a real 
power, so that when, backed by a certain number of 
devoted followers, he proclaimed himself king over 
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all the Median cities or tribes, he met no resistance, 
He built himself a royal residence, the city of Tag. 
matana (Agbatana), in the country formerly called 
Ellip, and wasted, by Sennacheril (see p. 30%, and 
established there a thoroughly organized central 
government. When he died, his son, Pimsaonrns, 
quite naturally succeeded him as king of all Media, 
s, Now this name of Dejokes is an unusually cor. 
rect rendering of one which we find on some Assyr- 
ian monuments: DAYAUKKU. Sargon, in one of his 
wars with Uraa of Van (715 1..), mentions having 
taken prisoner and carried lo Nineveh a certain 
Dayaukku and his son. And two years later he 
goes to acountry which he calls Bir-DAYAUKKU, 
and which appears to border on EHip, to the north 
or northwest. “The house of Dayaukku,” after 
the analogy of “ the house of Omri,” ‘ the house of 
Yakin,” must have been a principality founded by 
a chief of that name. It was evidently of some 
importance, since Sargon takes the trouble of nam- 
ing it individually, together with Ellip, instead of 
including it inthe total of “ forty-five city-chiefs,” 
whose submission he received that year, There is 
therefore nothing improbable in the supposition that 
a prince, of the house of Dayaukku, and bearing the 
founder's name, was the first to unite the scattered 
tribes of his nation into a whole, It may very well 
be that he established the scat of power in Ellip, on 
account of its beauty and fertility, after that country 
had been laid waste and its royal line exterminated 
' by Sennacherib; nor is there anything to prove that 
‘he built a new capital, while it seems very likely 
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that he should have restored and enlarged the oldf 
royal city of Klip. What the origin of. the name} 
Iagmilitina Was, we do not know, 

6. ‘Vhe Medes had about filly years of compara. 
tive peace, and, of Iate, total freedom from jnvauhagsl 
in which to accomplish their work of national con- 
golidation and organization--under a leader fitted! 
for the task, a lime amply sufficient for a people al- 
ready ripe for the change. When that leader's son; 
succeeded him on the throne which he had built, 
the first hereditary king of Media, the young na.’ 
tion was anxious to try its strength, and against 
whom so naturally as against Assyria, ils oldest and! 
most deadly foc, weakened also at this time by her 
Jate terrible struggle for life? For the first time 
the parts were reversed and the invader was invad- 
ed, Phraortes (the Greek corruption of the Me. 
dian name PRAVARTISID, after some successful expe-, 
ditions against sundry less formidable neighbors, : 
crossed the Zagros and descended into Assyria,’ 
‘The move, however, was imprudent and premature, 
The old lion, if lamed, was not yet, lo be bearded 
with impunity in his own den by one solitary assail- 
ant. There was a battle, In which the invaders 
were routed and driven back, and Travartish re. 
mained on the field, This may possibly have taken 
place in the last years of Asshurbanipal. 

y. ‘The invaston, however, was soon repeated, 
UVAKSHATARA, called by the Greeks KYAx- 
ARES, (he son and successor of Fravartish, was 
afar preater man and better warrior, Ife attrib. 
uted his father's defeat to the defective organ. 
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ization of his army, and at once proceeded to abol- 
ish the old, division by clans (see p. 354), which gave 
no chance against such perfectly organized and 
drilled veteran troops as the Assyrian, Tlerodotus 
reports of him that he— 

“divided his troops into companies, forming distinct hodles of the 
spearmen, the archers and the cavalry, who before his time had been 
mingled in one mass and confused together... ‘This prince, cole 
lecting together all the nations which owned his sway, marched 
against Nineveh, resolved to avenge his father, and chovishing a hope 
that he might suecced in taking the city, A battle was fought, in 
which the Assyrians suffered a defeat, and Kyaxares had alreay be- 
gun the siege of the place, when a numerous horde of Scyths, under 
their king, Mapygs, son of Provoriyfs, burst inty Asia in pursuit 
of the Cimmerians, whom they had driven out of Europe, and en 
tered the Median territory,” 


8. So far Herodotus. We have already seen 
(p. 389) that the motive he ascribes to the great 
Scythian invasion is a fanciful one, and a good hun- 
dred years out of the way, since it was as long ago, at 
the least, that the Cimmerians had appeared on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea, But the invasion 
itself is a fact, as authentic as any in history. ‘The 
barbarians whotcame thus opportuncly to gain a 
respite for the Assyrian capital, by suddenly drawing 
Kyaxares away to defend his own kingdom, were 
the people of Magdg (sce p. 383), and it has been 
suggested that their chief, Madyés, may have been 
a grandson of Gédg (Gagi), since his father’s name, 

| ‘PROroTHYSS, looks uncommonly like that of Pa 
RITIYA, one of those sons of Gég whom Asshut 
banipal captured.* They were a people of horse- 


* Tr. Lenormant; “ Origines de }'Uistvire,’ Vol, IL, First Part, 
Dv 465, 
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menand howmen, who ate the flesh of horses and 
drank the mill of mares, whose warfare was one of 
raids and plunder, like that of the Cimmerians, 
What started them from their quarters at the foot of 
the Caucasus, on the river Kyros (sce p. 383), is a 
mystery; most probably they were tempted by the 
state of general agitation into which the entire 
Nair region was thrown through the withdrawal of 
the heavy pressure exerted on it by the fear of an 
ever impending Assyrian interference, Left to 
themaclyes, the pelly nations of the mountain-land 
were more independent, but also more defenceless, 
and promised to fall an casy prey to hordes of 
mounted bandits. 

9. Madia was by no means the only victim of 
the Scythian visitation, They swept through the 
greatest part of Asia Minor, dislodged various peo- 
ples, whom they carrivd along with them on their 
further road as a wild torrent carrics along the trees 
it uproots and the bridges it breaks to pieces on its 
way, ‘Lhe Cimmerians, who still roamed about the 
lands, but were becoming few and scattered, were 
easily engulfed, and the whole mass rushed and 
rolled southward. They had overrun Syria and 
Palestine almost before the unfortunate peoples of 
those muchsuffering countries had heard of their 
coming, and, according lo a tradition recorded by 
TIerodotus, would have gone on straight into 
Egypt, had not Psammetik “met them with gilts 
and prevailed on them to advance no further.” 
Whereupon they turned back, but, passing by the 
city of Ascalon, a body of stragglers stopped to 


ee 
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plunder its famous temple, devoted to the Syrian 
godess Atargatis or Derketo. 

1o, This was the emplying of that “ seething 
caldron ’? which the prophet Jeremiah, who lived 
at this very time in Judah, saw “in the North,” 
Several chapters of this prophet (iv., v,, vi) are de- 
voted to the Scythian invasion, and its being “ from 
the North” is repeatedly insisted on: 

“Fee for safety, stay not, for T will bring evil from the North, 
anda great destruction, A lion is gone forth fram his thleket, and 
a destroyer of nations” (iv. 6), “Behold, he shall come up as 
clouds, and his chariots shall be as the whirlwind: his horses are 
swifter than eagles, Woe unto us, for we are spoiled’ (iv, 13), 
“,,,,Itisa mighty nation, itis an ancient nation, a nation whose 
language thot knowest not, neither understandest what they say. 
Their quiver is an open sepulchre, they are all mighty men” (v. ts, 
16), "..., Behold, a people cometh from the north country; 
and a great nation shall be stirted from the uttermost ends of the 
earth, ‘They lay hold on bow and spear; they are cruel and have 
ho mercy; their voice roareth like the sea, and they ride upon 
horses... .” (vi, 22, 23). 

11. Ezckicl is even more explicit. Ile wrote 
years later, when the captivity which Jeremiah an- 
nounced had actually come to pass, But so vivid 
was the recollection of the Scythian scourge, the 
effects of which he had perhaps witnessed in his 
early youth, that in one of his grandest visions, in 
which he portrays in the form of a prophecy the 
fury of all the nations of the world let loose against 
the people of Yahveh but checked by him in the 
end, he borrows some of the most Lelling features 
from that visitation, he invading hordes are per 
sonified under the name of ‘“Gég, of the land of 
yMagog,” and said to bring with them “a great * 
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company” of nations, “ Gémer and all his hordes, 
the house of Tagarmah in the uttermost parts of 
the North, and all his hordes, even many peoples 
with thee,” 

«Thou shalt come like a stom, thou shalt he like a cloud to cover 
the land, and all thy hordes, and many peaple with thee... ‘Thou 
shalt devive an evil devices and thow shalt say, 1 will go up lo the 
land of niwwalled villywes ; Towill go to them that are at quiet, dhat 
dwell securely, all of Uhem dwelling without walls and having 
neither bis nor saute; lo take the xpoil and to take the preys lo 
turp thine hand ayainst the people that are gathered out of the na- 
tions which have gotten cite and goods. ©. Thou shalt come 
from thy place out of the uttermost parts of the North, thou and 
many peoples with thee, all of them riding upon horses, a great com- 
pany and a mighty army... Twill bring thee upon the mountains 
of Israel; aud £ will smite thy how out of thy left hand, and will 
cause thine arrows to fall out of thy right hands... And it shall 
come to pass in that day that I will give to Gag a place for burial 
in Tavael oe and dhey shall call it the valley of the multitude 
of (by.?? 


12, We do not know in what way Palestine and 
Syria were rid of their terrible visitors, They are 
said to have held Western Asia under their dominion 
for anumber of years (twenty-eight, according to 
ITerodotus, but the figure is now thought to be ox. 
aggerated), “during which time,” says the same his- 
torian, “ their insolence and oppression spread ruin 
on every side, For, besides the regular tribute, 
they exacted from the several nations additional 
imposts, which they fixed at pleasure ; and further, 
they scoured the country and plundered every one 
of whatever they could.” Tt is scarcely possible 
that Assyria with her accumulation of wealth, Ue 
fruit of so many centuries of war and raping, should 
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have been spared. —‘ITistorians, indeed, consider 
this invasion to have been the shock that shat. 
tered the already loosened and never very compact 
structure of the Assyrian Empire down to its foun. 
dation, and disabled it from resistance when the 
final and more regular assault was made, Mr, Geo, 
Rawlinson and Fy. Lenormant are of opinion that 
the frightful condition in which most of the palaces 
were found by Layard and Botta, due as much to 
fire as to demolition, is a visible token of the Scyth. 
jans’ passage” over the land. The almost total ab- 
sence of any valuables among the ruins accords 
well with the predatory character of their raids; but 
what speaks most loudly in favor of the sugges- 
tion is the poverty-stricken meanness of the small 
and unsightly dwelling—palace no longer !—which 
Asshurbanipal’s successor, Asshur-idilili, built for 
himself in the south-cast corner of the great platform 
at Kalah ; “ This coarseness and meanness,” remarks 
} Lenormant, “ bear witness to the haste with which 
}8 residence of some sort had to be put up for the 
king immediately after a great disaster... A 
comparison of this lowly building of Asshuridiltli’s 
with the splendid sculptures filling that which 
his father had constructed at Nineveh, is more clo- 
quent than any argument to paint the change in 
the condition of the Assyrian monarchy.’* 

13, The Hebrew prophet Zephaniah, a contem. 
porary, perhaps expected Assyria to perish at the 
hands of the Scythians, when he uttered his seath- 


** Origines de 'Histolre,” Vol, IL, Part Hirst, p. 446, note, 
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prophecy. (See p. 402, note) But the end was not 
to come for a few years yet. Kyaxares was. unable 
to expel the barbarians by sheer force, and resorted 
tocraft, It was reported that he and his nobles in- 
vited Madyés and the greater part of his people to 
a banquet, and, having made them drunk, mas- 
sacred tham, Some such stratagem may have been 
used, but it could have been only a very partial rem. 
edy. It is probable that Kyaxares, morcover, by 
some means---promises and bribes very likely— 
sowed division among them, and attached a part 
of them to himself, for later on we are told that 
he had a body-guard composed of Scythians, 
who taught archery and hunting to the young sons 
ol | the Median’ Wobles, Such a defection, after a 
massacre, following the slaughter of the chicfs,—for 
it is not to be supposed that an ambush in the form 
of a feast would have been laid for any édu¢ the 
chiefs,—would weaken the rest sufficiently to make 
them leave the land, At all events, they disappear, 
and to use a favorite Assyrian phrase, “the trace 
of them {s not seen,” 

tq. Now at last Kyaxares could turn his mind 
and forces once more to his long-cherished and 
long-deferred scheme, The then reigning Assyrian 
king—the Saracos of Berosus and. the _Greeks—un- 
wittingly suggested his next move, hy Incdttiously 
appointing to the viccroyalty of Babylon a Chaldean, 
NABU-PAI-UZZUR, generally known as Nanoroas. 
Sak, who immediately entered into a close alliance 
with the Median king. They agreed that they’ 
should unite their efforts to overthrow the tottering 
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empire and share the territory that had obeyed its 
trae. Nabopolassar, of course, was to be king of 
| ntac To seal the treaty they arranged that 
Kyaxares’ daughter AMy?ts (or AmUIITA) should 
be given in marriage ‘to NEWUCTADREZZAR * (Na. 
BU-KUUDURUZZUR), the gon of Nabopolassar, The 
jagreement thus became a sort of family covenant. 
1g. In 608 the united Median and Babylonian 
forces began the siege af Nineveh. We may take 
for granted that cach of the allies brought into the 
field the contingents of all the tribes and petty peo- 
ples whom cach held under his subjection, although 
few are mentioned by name, The desolation was 
great. Public prayers were offered, penitential 
psalins were sung, a general fast of a hundred 
days was proclaimed for the city and army. Nor 
were more active measures neglected. ‘The great 
capital had still endurance left for a two-years’ 
siege. Then the end came, We are simply told 
that Saracos, when the cnemy was close at hand, set 
| fire to the royal palace and perished in the flames, 
There is nothing improbable in this tradition, but 
nothing to prove it; no details whatever exist con- 
cerning this great catastrophe, ‘The Tigris is said 
to have left its bed that year and broken through 
the city wall, opening a wide breach to the be- 
siegers, But all we really Awow, is that Nineveh 
ceased to be, and with it, the Assyrian Enypire, 
16, We have seen that this end was not as sud. 





* This form fs more correct than Nebuchadwecar, antl also ove 
curs in the Bible buoks. 
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den or unprepared as it appears al first sight. Con- 
temporarics seem to have expected it for some time, 
Thus the Mebrew prophet Nahum, who wrote at 
the time of Shamash-Shumukin’s rebellion, raised a 
triumphant song of wrath and vengeance, which, 
though premature by nearly half a century, de- 
scribes the actual event with thrilling vividness, 
True, the destruction of one great city was much 
like that of another, and there was no lack of sub- 
jects for such studies in those days. But the special 
rebukes addressed to Assyria sum up its individual 
character as a nation with telling: master-stroles ; 
and the whole song being one of the classical 
pieces of Hebrew poetry, we shall give the princi- 
pal parts of it, The prophet exults at the impend. 
ing ruin of Assyria as bringing deliverance to his 
own people. 


“Thus salth Yahyelis. 6... And now will I break his yoke from 
off thee, and will hurat thy bonds in under... Behold, upon the 
mountains the feet of him that bringeth good Udings, that publish. 
eth peace | Keep thy feasts, O Judah, perform thy vows; for the 
wicked ong shall no more pass (hrough thee 5 he is utterly cut off, 

) 4. Phe charlots rage in the streets, they flwtle one againat 
another in the broad ways; the appearance af thom is like torches, 
they run like the Ughtuings. «6. ‘The gates of the rivers are opened 
and the palace fe disiolvede o.. Take ye the spoila of silver, taka 
the spoils of gold, far Chere is none end of the store, the wealth of all 
pleasant furntture, She (Nineveh) ta empty, and vole and waste, 
ye ee Where is tho den of the Hons, and tho feoding place of the 
young Hong, where the Hon and the Honess walked, and the Hon’s 
whelp, and none made then afraid? ‘The Hon did tear in pieces 
enough for his whelpa, and strangled for his Honesses, and filled his 
caves with prey, and his dens with ravin. . .. Woe to the bloody 
ely] Tt ds all full of Hes and taping... . ‘Phe noise of the whip, and 
the noise of the ratting of wheels; aud prancing horses, aud fimp< 
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ing chariots; the horseman charging, and tho flashing sword, and 
the glittering spear; and a multitude of slain, and a great heap of 
enrensses+ and there is no end of the corpses... . And it shalt 
come to pass that all they that look upon thee shall flee from thee, 
and say, Nineveh is laid waste; who will hemoan her? Whence 
shall I seek comforters for thee? Art thou betler than Noamon?# 

. «Behold thy people in the midst of thee are women; 
the gates of thy land are set wide open unto thine enemies; the 
fire hath devoured thy bara... Thy shepherds slumber, O king 
of Asshur, thy worthics are at rests thy people are seattered upon 
the mountains and there is none to gather them, ‘I'here 1s no ase 
suaging of thy hurt; thy wound is grievous: all that hear the brnit 
of thee clap the hands over thee; fur upon whom hath not thy wick. 
edness passed continually?” 


17. But the finest dirge on the fall of Asshur we 
owe to Ezekiel, who introduced it into his long and 
claborate prophecy on Egypt, against which Nebu- 
chadrezzar was then successfully waging war, As 
Nahum says to Asshur, “ Art thou better than No. 
amon,...?” Ezekiel says, in substance, to Egypt: 
“Why shouldst thou not fall? Art thou better 
than Asshur?” IIe wrote forty years after the 
event, So the wrath and the bitterness of rancor 
were past, and the whole passage is a gorgeous gem 
of poetry even in the plain prose translation, breath. 
ing a spirit of lofty, mild contemplation, almost sor- 
row that such grand things should be doomed, out 
of their own wickedness, to perish, 








“ And it came to pass... that the word of Yahveh came unto 
ane, saying, Son of man, aay unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and to his 
multitude: Whom art thou like In thy greatness? Tehold, Asshur 
was a cedar In Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a shadowing 








* One of the names of Thebes, tho sack of which was then a yo 
cent memory, 
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shroud, and of an high statue, and his top was among the clouds, 
{he watera nourished him, the deep made him to grow...» All 
the fowls of heaven made their nests in’ his boughs, and under his 
branches did all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and 
under Is shadow dwelt all great nations,—thas was he falr in his 
greatness ss + ‘Khe cedars in the garden of God could not hide 
him; the firtrees were nut like his boughs, and the plane-trees were 
not as hia branches ¢ nor was any tree in the garden of Gud like unto 
him in his hoanly, oes 

*T have driven him out for his wickedness. And strangers, the 
terrible of the nations, have cut him off, and have left him, Upon 
the mountaing and in ail the valleys his branches are fatlen, and his 
boughs are broken by all the watercourses of the land; and all the 
peaple of the earth ave gone down from his shadow and have left 
him, Upon his ruin all the fowls of the heaven shall dwell and 
all the beasts of the field shall be upon bis branches, ... In the 
day when ho went down to Sheol,# T caused a mourning: I covered 
the deep for him, and I restrained the rivers thereof, and the great 
walters were stayed; and [ caused Lebanon lo mourn for him, and 
all the trees of the field fainted for him,» 5." 





18. 7£ may appear strange, even though the collapse 
was foreseen and prepared, that it should have taken 
place with such exceeding rapidity just toward the 
end. ‘The principal explanation to offer is start. 
lingly simple, ‘There must have been compara- 
tively few real Assyrians left in Assyrla, except in the 
army, in offices, and around the person of the king. 
Tt was not only that the country had been “slowly 
bleading to cleath with its own victories,” but great 
numbers of Assyrians had been transported to every 
quarter af the empire, to every halfsubdued and 
always unreliably submissive province, where, at a 
crisis, they could be of no use unsupported by forces 








* The lower world, the world of the dead. 
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from home, and must have cither perished or heen 
absorbed in the native population; while on the 
other hand, corresponding masses of forcigners: 
were settled in the mother country, a constant wn. 
dermining clement of discontent, hatred, and, no 
doubt, of treasonable practices, We know from 
Sargon in what manner Assyrian kings used to peo. 
ple their new cities; and, as late as after the last 
wars with lam, Asshurbanipal transported to Ag. 
syria tho Is of Elamite families. It stands to 
f@AsOir that When the invasions began, there was no 
defence but within the walled and fortified cities, 
and even in thase treason must have been rife, 

What wonder, then, that "the gates of the land 
were sct wide open to the enemies, and the fire de 
voured its bars”? 

And thus, with his own weight, with his own 
wickedness and folly, Asshur fell, It was a griev- 
ous fall, and an utter fall, 
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Abraham journeys to Pygypt 235 
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Acre, seo Akko. 
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Addis viver in Phionieda, 141. 

‘Afghanistan, apart af ancient 
Avlana, intiabllod by Mrantans, 
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Ail, or Acead, most northern 
of great Accadin eitles, 1, 2 

Agbatann, see Bgbatuna, 

Aitilogical myths, 126. 

Ahab, Xing of Istael, a member 
of the Syrian league against 
Shalmaneser TL, c79; his vice 
tory over and leniunicy to Bene 
adad (1, of Damaseus, 180; 
his renewed war aystinst Ben. 
lindkad, nnd deith fn battle, 182, 

Aha, King of Judah, gags at 
ticked by Tarach and Syria, 230; 
seeks the protection of Tighith- 
Vitewer TL, 30) pays homage to 
hin at Damisens, 235 

Akhabbu Sivlai, see Afiab of fie 
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fi parking, the begin- 
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Amuhia, seo Amytis, 

Amytis (also Amahia), daughter 
of Kyaxares, married to Nebu- 
chadnezaar, son of Nabopolas: 
nay, 428, 

Anakim, & pre-Canannitic people 
of Palestine, ce de 

Amy gods head of the great Ase 

apr dalyoyian triad, 17. 

Aphaka, a Phanieiwn citys cylin 
der from, tok, 

Anulos, see Arvad, 

Aralshtu Canal in Bahylonta, rq. 

Aram, first advance ut 
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Aduat, Mo, in Urartu or Aime: 
nin, 20.4. 

rita, unclent Araxes, river, 383. 

Avaxes, modern Aras, river, 383: 

Ari. 1, see Arbela. 

Atbela, one of the great Assyrian 
cides, 3s 

Ardys, King of Lydia, son and 
sttecessor of Gyges, submits lo 
Aushurhanipal, 381. 
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Ariana, classicat name of a part 
of Asia, 351, 7 

Arpad, Syrian principality and 
city, 225) joins a coalition 
against Tiglath-Pileser II, 74 3 
slege of, 226; rises against Sar- 
Bon, 255. . 

Art, Hittite, 35, 733075 Pho- 
nician, 98-993 Assyrian, under 
Asshurnaairpal, 165-1705 under 
Sargon, 283-287; under Sen- 
nacherib, 329-331; under As- 
shurbanipal, 412-416, 

Arvad, Greek Arados, one of the 
great Phoonician cities, Go, 78; 
King of, does homage to Esar- 
haddon, 340; to Asshurbanipal, 


aga race, also called Indo-Eu- 
ropean and Indo-Germanie race, 
349-390} split into two branches 
in’ Asia, the Indian and Iera- 

4 nlan, 351-352. 

Aryas, the fourth of the great 
FACS, 349. | 

Asia Minor, situation of, cRH 

Ascalon, one of the five Philistine 
cilies; temple of Derketo at, 
111, 114, 150; King of, docs 
homage to Esarhaddon, 340; 
temple of, sacked by the Seyth- 


ians, 423. 

Ashdod, one of the five Philistine 
cities, 1905 popular rising in, 
against Assyria, Gnder Sargon, 
267; besieged and taken, 7, ; 
King of, pays homage to Ksar- 
haddon, 3° 3 taken by Psam- 
metik, 418, 

Asherah, a tree-symbol of Ash- 
toreth, 112-114. 

Ashtoreth, the Canaanitic moon- 
goddess and nature-goddess, 
Greek Astarte, equivalent of 
the Assyro-Babylonian Ishtar 
and Mylitta or Belit, 107; ¢s- 
pecially invoked at Sidon, 108; 
her worship, 110-114, 

Assyria proper, greatest extent of, 


ds 
Agyrian Empire, cradle of, 3; 
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normal extent and natural bouns 
daries af, 65-66; fatt of, 428, 

Assyiians, their resemblance to 
the Tlebrew in features, 43 in 
spirit; tendency towards mona- 
theism, qf, 

Assyriology, scientific worth of, 
Proved by the discovery of the 
Rock-stele of ‘Tiglath-Lileser IJ, 
Agmdt by the ceciphermont of 
hia cylinder, 44-46. 

Asshuv, “land of,” Assyvla, 35 
“people of,” of Semitic race, 7, 

Agshw, most ancient capital of 
Assyria, 2, 

Agsshur, the Assyrians’ supreme 
god, 5; his name at the head 
of invocations, 5; his impor 
tance as the representative 
national god, 6; parallel of 
Asshur and Yahvyeh, 6-10 5 his 
emblem, ne 

Asshar-akhidddin, see Msarhad- 





don, 
Agshurbanipal (Assbur~ ban «na 
bal), King of satin, son and 
successor of Fsarhaddon; Inau- 
arated in his father's life: 
time, 3453 brilliant features of 
his reign, IN373j his success 
ful | expedition ~ into Taye 
against ‘Taharka, 3743. quolls 
the revolt of tho Egyptian vas- 
sal kings and sacks ‘Chebes, 
375-3775 his relations with 
Gyges, King of fadia, 378-382; 
his first war with lam, isi 
gains the battle on the Ula, 
ahb-3914 orders barharougs ex- 
ecutiony and tortures of pris. 
onera, 301 § quelle the rebelllon 
of ShamashShumukin, 396; 
his furthur wars in Tam, 397+ 


3993 sacks = Shushan, “and 
wastes Klam, 399-401} pacifies 
Bi-Yakin, 406; “his expedition 





into Arabia, 4o8; yokes four 
captive princes to his triumphal 
chariot, 409; last years of his 
reign ubscure 410; his palaces 
library, sculptures, 411-4164 


INDEX, 


his dyansformation hy Creek 
tradition into the effeminate 
tyrant Savdanapilusy AUG, 

Asaln-iditill, ing of Assyria, 
gon ited: snecessor of Asshurs 
Dhanipal, 618, 

Ashiunadiiesun, eldest son of 
Sennachorih, wide King of 








airpal, 158, his “Ane 
nals," 659; hls Dayharaus erie 
elty in war, 16-1025 his vari 
one campaigns, 16,5 his palace 
at Kalah, 153 his sculptures, 
166; his hunts, 168-170. 

AsshureUballit, early Ring of 
Assyria, his descenton Babylon, 
ary his expeditions to the N, 
and N. W., are 

Astarte, seo Ashtoreth. 

Aushar, Acedia name (inost 
ancient) of Asshur, 2, 

Atargatla, the TLittite. goddess, 
royreapondingy to Ishtar, wor 
ahipped at Ssurkhemish, 35; by 
the hilixtines, fn her temple 
at Ascalon, under the name of 
Derkelo, rt, Th, 130; her 
sanctuary ab Jphesns, 365-366. 

Atlys, the go of Manes,” the 
Tydian sunyrod, commerpart of 
Adonks-t hanna, 366-307. 

Aturia, ancient classical name of 
Aagyria proper, 34 its narrow 
hounds, (4, 

Aust, see [Toshen. 

Avya, a olly of Syria, unddentl- 
fied, 210s 

Aauiah (lao (aah), King of 
fy pays Gibute te ‘Tighith 
Mloner U1, aay, 





cn 


Baal (plural Baal,” feminine 
Hanlath”), meaning of the 
word, Jo7; Canaanilic eqniva: 
lent of Uhe Babylonian "Bel and 
Veli,” 0165 priests of, at Jern- 
siulem under Ahab, L165 > teat 
gaerlfive ty, ordered by Tjals, 2 
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Haal, King of Tyre, does homage 
to Hsarhaddon,  3yty rebels 
against lim, 743° vanquished 
and pardoned, 342. 

Jaalath, see Baal, 

Baal-zebnb (“the Lord of Fes"), 
name of the sunygud as wore 
shipped at Kkron, 150. 

Palin, see Raat 

Tab clinandel, strait af, Go, 

Jhabylon, taken by 'TukultiNingh 

by 385 abandoned by Meredach 
Ruladan, invites Sargon, 2755 

cl anil utterly destroyed 

y Senacherih, 320-321; “re- 

built by Lsarhaddon, 336; Shae 
mashShumukin, viceroy _ of, 
3473 beste ed and captured hy 
‘Assharban pal, 396; Nabapo- 
lassar, ng of a7. 

Babylonia, carly relations of, with 
Assyria, 19-215 Inter hostile 

altitude uf, towards Assyria, 61 
1 























Bactria, a part of ancient Ariana, 
inhabited hy Mranians, 351. 

Dagistana (Rehistun), 198. 

Rahrein Talands, probalite start 
ing poine of the Hamites of 
Canaan, 68-69. 

Ralawat, ruins and gates of, 190, 

Ravian, rocksculptures anc ine 
seviption of Sennucherib al, 


310 
Tizu, a veglon of Arabia, uniden 
tified invaded by Msarhaddon, 


37° 
ion, gee Bapiitana, 
Ttet, Hod one of the gront Assyros 
Babylonian Triad, ue 
Walt, “the gadkdeway her funda- 
mental identity with Ishtar, ty. 
Helibni, Axsydian governor sent 
to Bit-Yalin by sshurbantpal, 


4o0. 

Nolitus, made king of Babylon by 
Semnacherib, 24 

Bel-Marduk, see Marduk. 

Benhadad FI, (Assyrian: Dadi 
dr}), king of Damascns, a mem: 
ber of the Syrian leagee against 
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Shalmaneser 11, 1793 hia war 
and reconciliation with Ahha- 
of Israel, 180; defeats Ahab in 
a second war, 182; murdered, 
and succeeded by ILazzal, 183. 

Benhadad IIL, king of Damascus, 
son and successor of IIazil, 
defeats and humiliates Judah, 
227-228, 

Berytus, modern Beyrout, one of 
the Phoenician cities, 75, 

Beth-Tégarmah, see ‘Ydgarmah, 

Beyrout, see Berytus. 

Bhryges, see Phrygi 

Bikni, Bogut inc etn Media, 
unidentified, 225, 335, 354. 

BitDayaukku, a Sadia princi- 
pality, 420, 

Bit-Khomri (House of Omri), 
name given by the Assyrians 
to the kingdom of Israel gen- 
cially, 182~183, 

Bit-Yakin, princes and leaders in 
Chaldea, 172; Merodach Ba- 
Hee prines of, 2373 subdued 

Esarhaddon, 334-3353 DY 
Asinbanip, 406, . 

Boghaz-Keui in Cappadocia, Ilit- 
tite rock-sculptures at, 364, 

Burna-Buriash, Babylonian king 
of the Cosszan dynasty, 20, 

Byblos, see Gebal, 


on 





Canaanites, their dispersion prob- 
ably caused by the shock: of the 
Elamitic invasion, 71; carly 
populations found hy them, 
733 their sensuous and mate: 
rialistic character reproduced 
in their religion, 103-104; its 
dualism, tos-108; its connec- 
tion with the Babylonian relig- 
ion, Ios 307; their peculiar 
nature, both sensuous and anne 
guinary, 129-1964 orgiastic 
character of their festivals, 
331-132; their child-sacrifices, 
132-137, 

Cappadocia, a country on the 





INDEX, 


Upper Euphrates, 333-3373 
rich in }Littite renalns, 364, 

Carisbrooke Custle, in’ dhe Tslo 
of Wight, built on the site of . 
a Vhamniciin tinestation, gt. 

Carmel, Mount, 78. 

Carthage (Nart-Hadaschy), Tyrhan 
colony, 1335 child-avcrifices at, 
13 |-135. 

Cassiterides, sco “‘T'in-Tslands." 

Caucasian files, the great pass 
of the Caucasus, 383} 

Chinziroy, see Ukingir. 

Kaldu. 


8 proper—s 
saccounty of a Minor, 
UL. into, 









rad af Shakwanes 


178, 

Cimmerians {Assyrlan Gimirrai, 
VWebrew Gomer), first appear 
ance of, 337; their princtpal 
seat in the south uf Russia, 
350; pass into ‘hrace, retreat. 
hig before the Scythians, 3503 
inta Asia Minor, across” the 
Bosphorus, 3605 destroy Si 
nope, 3693 rule and plunder 
Agin minor for over a hundred 
years, 7,3 distress Gyyes, king 
of Tydia, 377-380; ‘sack Sar- 
dis, 382. 

Clermont-Ganneau, the discov. 
erer of the Stele of Meshn, tho 
Moabite, 216, note, 

Cosmogony, Phoenician, 140, 

Cassmans, see Kagsht, 

Crete, Greek Island colonized by 
Phoenicians, 86; 

Crimea, Russian peninsula, 360. 

Cyprus (Assyrian Yatnan, Ile. 
brew, Iittim), Greek island, 
colonized by Phanichins, 86; 
seven kings of, pay (ribate te 
Sargon, 277; len to Tsarhaddon, 
339 


n 


Dadidrl, see Benhadad IT, 

Dagon, the Vhilistine fishgods 
his temple at Ascalon, Inj~ + 
TES) 150, 


INDEX, 





Datta, king of Filip s his dey ally 
to Assyria, 205-2603 death 
+ antl claputed succession of, 278, 
Damaaena, the Arammean capiuel y 
{i4 mpertanes and duration, fp 
hesigyed hy Shalinaneser TL, 
184; taken by ‘Tygdath-Pileser 
IL, 2333 rises ayainat Saagon, 














ASS: 
Danthe (river), anclent Ester, 


Ho, 

vivid, king of the Jawa, the de. 
liverer of his people and real 
founder ofa national monarehy, 
reg huilds forusatem, rye. 

Ped Seay Its low level, 434 

Deiokes, the reputed foturder of 
the Median kingdom, 419-421 3 
probable identity of the name 
with the Asayrian Dayaukku, 


4205 

Derketo, the Philistine fished: 
duas, a form of Ashtoreth, 
Try. her temple at Ascalon, 
fhe her companion, the fish 
Od, Dagon, rey mother of 
the mythical Semiramia, 196, 

Dhutmes UL, the (ayputan con 
queror, 267 wing the bate of 
Meyidde, 27) recelves triduto 
from Assyria, ae 

Nihon, caphal of Moah, 213. 

Ditmun, Rhys of, sends aibute to 

Sayan, 377. 

Deb, seo Gebal. 

Mnicuter, anefent ‘Pyras, a river 
of Rumala, 36, 

Don, auelent 
Kuni, 359. 

Dualiam, a conspiantons feature 
of the Canaanite religions, 
Tot=108, 

Dursharrakii, founded by Sar 
Kon, ato~sH9 buildings, walls 
and ates of, akg~aksy arthatle 
decoration af, 2Xs-287 5 mixed 
population of, abR-28e. 

Dav Vakin, the capital of Mitt 
Yakty, 744 taken by Sargon, 
azs. 


Kauniy, a river of 
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fa, god, one of the great Assyroe 
_ubyloniin Triad, 7. 










Blom, king of, pays homage to 

havdde: 

Jiybatana (14 a, Aghbatana, 
Uyana modern Unni. 
dan}, ¢ of Media, 3583 
faralets Loaf its founda 
tien hy amis, TON; e+ 


ported to have been built hy 
Yelukes, 420, 

Kgypt, her long seclusion, 21-235 
is conquered by the Shasus or 
Uyksos, 245 her conquests and 
wars in Asia, 26-31; her revive 
al, after a long perfod of ce. 
eadence, under the Ethiopian 


dynast aya; invaded — hy 
Hearhickdon, 3d2-344 3 by Ase 
shakes 


shurbanipal, oR tetas 


aff the yoko of 
Taammetik, 395. 
Pkron, one of the five Philistine 
citios, rsa geal of the worship 
of HaakZebuh, i; dethranes 
its Ading, Vadt, and revolts 
ayanst Assyria, 304. 
Nlamitic invasion, @ momentous 
torningpoint In ancient Orl- 
_cutal history, 72. 
Mijah, Tebrew prophet, taunts 
vthe priests of Raal, 116, 
Kiishah, the Biblical name for 
parta of Creeue, ata—348, 
Vllsxa, the foundress of Garthage, 


ah 

Eltekeh, seo Attaka, 

niin, & pre-Canannsiic people of 
Palestine, 72. 

Ephesus, orlghially Tittite elty in 
Tonia oti the great sancti 
ary at targatia al, 365-366, 

}ponym Canon, or table of Tim. 
mugs; fla wes in chronology, 


pe 

man, ar Trin, collective name 
of all the countries, Inhabited 
by Eynntan nations, and of 


44qO 


those nations themselves, 3523 
opposed to Turin, 353. 
Esarhaddon (Asshurakhidddin), 
king of Assyria, son and suc 
cessor of Sennacheri), 331~340 5 
makes war against his brothers, 
333-3353, receives favorable 
oracles from Ishtar of Arbela, 
3 subdues Bit-Yakin, 33- 
46; rebuilds Babylon 330; 
leads an expedition into distant 
Media,” 3375, repels the Gimir- 
rai (Cltatserians) in the north, 
7; his Arabian campaign, 
337-3393; chastises Sidon and 
some districts of Syria, 3303 
ieceives homage and tribute 
from twenty-two Kings at Nine- 
veh, 339-340; builds a great 
palace at Nineveh, 3413 quells 
arevolt in Syria, 341-342; his 
Egyptian campaign, 342~ 43 
his abdication in favor of his 
son Asshurbanipal, 345; a 
points his other son, Shamash- 
Shumukin, viceroy of Babylon, 
46; dics, 75, 
Eshmun, the Kighth Kabir, 143, 
Ethiopian dynasty in Mgypt, 
founded by Shabaka, 242; end 
of, under ‘Taharka’s successor, 


375: 

Eulaeos, see Ulai, 

Ezekiel, the prophet, his descrip. 
tion of Tyre, 95; his prophe- 
sies, 424, 425, 430, 45t. 


Rr 
Fravartish, see Phraortes, 
G 


Gades (Cadiz), foundation of, by 
the Pheanicians, 68, go, 

Gagi (G6g), a Seythian chief, cap- 
tured, 384, 

Gath, one of the five Philistine 
cities, 150, 

Gaza, one of thg five Philistine 
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cides, 1505 Kei of, dlaes hows 
age lo Bsarhaddon, 340 

Gebal, Greel Hyblos, madein 
Tjebet, one of the great Phank, 
cian cities, 785 its priestly char. 
acter, 1303 seat of the worship. 
of Adonis, 1403 Ting of, does 
homage lo Esarhaddon, 3 (0. 

Gibil, the firegod, absent fiom 
Assythan pantheon, 16. 

see Cimmeriins, 

Giady, see Cagt, 

Gémer, see Cimmerians, 

Goshen, land of, given to Jacob 
and his sons, 23. 

Gozan, a portion of Mesopoia- 





Gagu, king of Dadi, see Gyges, 
king of Tydia. 

Gyges, king of Lydia (Assyrian 
Gugn), sends an embassy to As 
shurbanipal ta entreat “his aid 
against the Chumarians, 378, 
3793 conspires with Dsammetik 
against him, 3803 pertahos in 
the strugzle against the Cin« 
maiians, 1 


I, 


Hahar, see Khahour, 

Hadidri, see Benhadad IL 

Tfagmatana, see gbatana, 

TIaldi, the “great god’? of the 
Alavodians, 263, 264, 

Tlamadan, see Bghatana, 

Tlamath, Fittite kingdom in Syria, 
1795 & member of the Syrian 
league against Shalmaneser [1 
7,5 yisos against Sargon, 255, 

Hazael (Khazailu), ¢ Syrian aiicer 
murders Benhadad 11 and suc 
ceeds him, 1833 ia defeated by 
Shalmaneser TL, 184. 

Meredetas, the reel historian, 
108, 354) 350, 36%, 417) 419, 422, 

Uesekioh tie), King of Judah, 
abstains from conspiring against 
Assyria, 2545 his sickness, 2705 
his wealth, 7; receives Mero 
dach Baladan’s embassy, a71 3 
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his impradence, #4.) openly re 
vols ajaiist Sennacherih, 304 5 
submits and sends tilmte, 3005 
ein lelivered: from the Assyrian 
ALY, JOF JO, 

Tneks, Dr, one of the decipher 
ers oot Py dath-Tileser's eyline 
der, 5. 

Tira! King of ‘Tye, fitend of 
David ancl Soletnon, 1g 95 Cae 
wlehes aten aud muttetids ta 
Dil the temple of veh ad 
Solomon's palite . 

Tittltes (Hay etl nn Khetas,? As 
aytiain CR fatti’), agent people, 
2p; heir wars aygtlast” Dhnt- 
mies TEL and Ramses TL, 29-30; 
of Tlanitic stack, 305 their fist 
headlquu ters, 747 signs of thelr 
northern nian, gry Uheir de. 
cline, 337 their culture and ie 
Nylon, 3544 their early colli- 
ili With Ansyria, 37; sup. 
planted by the Aramaans, 50- 
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rite Ani), King of Taracl, 


succeeds Pekuh, a3ty canspires | J: 


against Assyrha, 246. 
Tlyksos, see Shasus, 


I, 


Tanbid, or Habid, upstart king of 
Thamath, 2554 taken and flayed 
alive hy Siipony 2st. 

Taluhazt mitt Maselaty see Ahaz of 





turlith, 
Ibly, in Cillela, (fidite rock 
senlpluren ah, 364. 
Tnbid, see Tanhia, 
Iai, Ring of Babylon, possibly 
idention with Shihmaneser TY., 


20. 
fadabigash dethrones Cammarian 
and win ps the crown of Tam, 
3054 peushes ina revalt, gys. 
“uopean race, [ts great 
wliies, 45t. 
Tndo-Germande race, see Aryan 






Saniivhia, see Samaiva. 
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the Uebrew prophet, 
cot Judah agaudist 
Diy 235 2545 
h for hy Sinate 
Fta Merodach 
Ny 271-2724 
ennacheri b's 


Isaiah, 
warns the ki 
Cunstingg te 
rebukes He 
denee with ve 
Laladau's env 
conifers hin: at 
approdch, jog. 

{shinl-] a uu liext known kine 
of Assn 

Ishtar, geddese af love and af 
war, res the planet Vents, 18 5 
‘of Nineveh? “of Arbela,” 
#,¢ her fundamental identity 
with Belit, 19; with Ashtoreth, 
1073 the favorite deity of Ksar 
haddon, 333; her message to 
Asshunbanipal, 386-387. 

Tarael, kingdom af, secedes from 
the house of David, 157, 

Istaclites duvade Moab, 126, 

Ister, modern Danube, 360. 


























J. 
Jacob settles in Mgypt with his 
family, 2 
aphetic ¢ Aryan or Inda- 


Surope 

Jehovah, see Yahveh, 

Jehu usnrps the crown, 18 } pays 
Anibal to Shalmaneser IT, iay 
“187. 

Jeremiah, a Uebrew prophet, on 
the Scythian invasion, 370, 42d. 

Jerusalem, the potitioal and relige 
lous centre of the Jewish na: 
fion, the only holy place of 
Yahveh, 1527) the “temple at, 
Duilt hy Phientcian artists, 154 













155; fortified hy Hezekiah, 304 
7305 Hiveranee of, 
ude ib, 3o7=309, 





nn 
Jowa, trikes, of, Kathered Into a 
nation tinder David and Sole. 
many, 151-153; oppressed hy 
Solomon, §y5 separate into 
two Isingdenis alter Solomon's 
death, 057. 
Joel, a ehrew prophet, 256, 
Jonah and his preaching af Nine: 
yeh not mentloned on the mon: 
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wnents, 208; possible explana- 
tion of the story, 209-210 
nathan, the son of Saul, gt. 
‘oseph, his brilliant career in 
Egypt, 25. 
Judah, kingdom of, ruled by the 
house of David, 157. 


K 


Kabirim, the seven Phonician 
deities, 142-14 y : 

Kaboul, a part of ancient Ariana, 
inhabited by Eranians, 351, 

Kadesh, Battle of, 30; one of the 
Tlittite capitals, 7%, ' 

Kalah, one of the three Assyrian 
capitals, 3 founded by Shal- 
maneser 1, 373 rebuilt and 
embellished by Asshurnazirpal, 
164~166, 

Kaldu {Chaldean proper), strict 
definition of the name, 170; 
princes of, 172 ; their ambition 
and rebellious attitude towards 
Assyria, 172, 173. 

Kaphtor, uncertain island, per- 
haps Crete, 149. 

Kar-Dunyash, Babylon, 20, 

Karkha, "the zoel citadel of 
Mesha, king of Moab, 216, 

Karkhemish, principal Iittite 
capital, g13 important and 
wealthy commercial station, 
148; final conquest of, by Sar- 
gon, 261, 

Kar Ninéh, fortress built by Sar- 
gon in the Zagros lands, 262. 
Kar-Sharrukin, fortress built, by 

Sargon in the Zagros lands, 262. 

Karkar, battle of, 181. 

Kart-IIadascht, see Carthage. 

Kasshi (Cossans), Sennacherib's 
campaign against the, 300. 

Khabour, or Habor, “the river of 
Gozan,” 249. 

Khaluli, battle of, 318-319. 

Khaiti, sec Ilittites,  “* 

Khatti, land of, general name for 
Syria, irrespective of races, 148. 
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Kha » see Khuzur, 

Khazailu, see aval, 

Khetas, see Littites. 

Khemosh, the god of Moab, 126, 
205-217. 

Kherem,? “ devoting” “cap 
ived cities to destruction," 138. 

Khosr, see Khazar, 

Khumbanigash, king of Vian, 
makes allianee with Meradach 
Baladan against Assyria, 250. 

Kchudur Tagamar, carly Mlamite 
king, 25 

Khudur Nankhundi, carly Man 
ite king, 25. 

Whuaur, now Khosr or Khauzer, 
stveam that flowed through 
Nineveh, 326 

Kileh-Sherghat, hamlet on tho 
site of Asshur, 2. 

Kimmerlans, see Cimmer tans, 

Kings of Assyria, their priestly 
character, 10-11; sacredness of 
their persons, 14-16, 

Kings of Egypt, their Asiatic ex- 
peditions, 20-30. 

Kiuh-Se pher (“the City of 
Rooks”), © city in Phonela, 








Ihde 
Kir-Iaresheth, a city of Moab, 


126, 

Kish, a city in Babylonia, 298, 

Kittim, see Cyprus. 

Kaur, ancient Kyros, tlver, 383. 

Kurdistan, seo Nari, 

Kyaxares (Uvakshatara), king of 
Media, son and successor of 
Phraortes, qaty; invades As- 
syria, 4223 returng to Media in 
consequence of the Scythian 
invasion, #5 frees Me rom 
the Scythians, 474 enters an 
allinnee with Nabopolassar of 
Vabylon, 74; unites with him 
lo besiege Ninaveh, 428. 

Kybele, the Tydian nature-god- 
dess, 35 myth of her love to 











Attys, fi 
Kydnos, a river in Cilteta. 
Kyras, modern Kour, river, 383. , 
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Tn 


Lavit, an Arab chieftain, kindly 
treated by Bsarhuddon, 338. 
Takhish, a fentiess of Judah, be- 
sloyed and un hy” Senna he 

evil, 305-307 

Lehuion, Monnt, meaning of the 
mame, 78, 

Timm, or Eponyma,  Assyrlin 
Mnydstrates after ayhom” the 
yes were naned ; importance 
of the tnstitution for the estith: 
Tshinent of a efiable chronel- 
oy, TAG, 

Lydia, a county In Asia: Minor, 
3013 populition of, principally 

Titite, JOO; carly tuuditions of, 
fe overrun by” Cinmeriins, 
378-382. 
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Madai, seo Medes, 

Madaktu, one of the great cities of 
Vlam, jor 

Madyes, kon of 'rAtathyes the 
Scythian king, 44a; killed ata 
hannquet Wy Kyanares, “a7. 

Méigogs, tho Hebrew name for the 
Scythians of Sacasena, 383. 

Manassch, kag, of Juda HOW sunel 
successor of Hezekiah, doe 
hamage to Esarhadden, 3103 
rebels aginst hin. Qarg Cap: 
tied anit pardoned, 341-342, 

Manes, the snpreme pod of the 
Lyrllans, 346, 

Marduk, snecessor of Merldugy 
chief yor of hater Babylon, 193 
ruler of the planet Jupiter in 
Ansyrla, 74 

Mardak-hababiddin, sea Mera. 
dach Baladan 

Masios, Mom, continuation of 
“Tauris, 30 

Modes (Madil) subdued by Ra 
mite Nivael C0, 1943 send trib- 
ute to Sennacherth, yo2y to 
Vaarhaddon, 3374 Uw three 
Kinds of, 353-354 Uheir loose 
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political constitution, 3844 they 
spread through — the” Zapras, 
3555 unite into a kingdom, qty 
AES 

Megitddo, battle of, a7. 

Melkaith, or Taal-Melkarth, the 
Vheonician  gungad, protector 
of westward navigation, 90; 
pills of, #3) specially wor: 

s shipped at "Pye, To8; meaning 
of the name, 74 temple of, at 
Tyre, iy 

Memphis, one of the capitals of 


37%: 
King, of Tsracl (As- 
Minihimmi-ir-Samir- 















sytian § 
ina), pays uibute to ‘Tighath. 


Vileser {1., 227, 

Merldug, see Marduk, 

Merodach — Naladan | (Marduke 
Uabal-Tddin) of Bit-Vakin, 297 5 
does homage to Piglet 
leser TE, att Raul Ry 23} 
makes altianes with Khun 
banigash, King of Mam, against 
Sugon, 359; with Satruk- 
Nankhundi? successor of Khum- 
hanigash, 269; sends an em 
Iansy to Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, 270-272; opens hostill- 
Ues against Sargon, 2733 is de- 
feated and (Hes into Flam, 2733 
yehnns to DurYakin, 2743 
Hes ayahy 275; reappears on 
Sennacherdys accession, as 
King of Babylon, 298; ly des 
foated and flies to ‘Wit-Yalkin, 
ayy; rellres to Nagitu, on the 
shore of lun, 313 

Moaha, King af Moah, sacrifices 
lis elelest son, 126-127; Stele 
of, ax3-ar7, 

Migrations of races; obscurlty of 
the subject, 70-71. 

Minihimmiir-Samirina, seo Men 
ahem, King of Tsrael. 

Moah, Iedngdom of, 126, 1575 
Mesha, king of, 126-1473 213 
2173 king of, does homage to 
Maarhaddon, 340 

Moloch, meaning of the name. 


os 
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1073 Cannanitic sungod, i; 
the fierce sungod, 115; wor- 
ship of, ‘distinguished ” hy hu- 
man sacrifices, 133; child-sacr!- 
fices to, at Carthage, 134-136. 

Moriah, Mount, temple of Yah- 
veh on, 153, 

Muzazir, a kingdom of Nairt, 264; 
conquered by Sargon, 26.4. 

Muzri, ancient city, on the site of 
which Dur-Sharrukin was built, 


280, 

Myths, Canaanitie, difficult to un- 
travel, tog-110; of Baal, his 
sleep and his travels, 1163 Aiti- 
logical, 126. 


N, 


Nabopolassar (Nabu-pal-uzzur) 
becomes kitig, of Babylon, 4275 
enters an alliance with Kyax- 
cares, 73 unites with him to 
besiege and destroy Nineveh, 


428. 

Nabu-bel-Zikrl of Bit-Yakin, a 
grandson of Merodach Baladan, 
rises against Asshurbanipal, 

73 commits suicide, 402-403; 
his body treated with indignity, 


404, 

Nabu-khudur-uzzur, see Nebu- 
chadrezaar. 

Nabu-palazauy, see Nabopolas- 


sar, rn 
Nagitu, a city of Elam by the 
ulf, 312, 


Nahid-Marduk, a son of Mero- 
dach Baladan, submits to Esnr+ 
haddon, 335, 

Nahrelalb, rock-sculptures of, 
a stele of Esarhaddon at, 
a 


Nahum, a Hebrew prophet, his 
prophecy against Assyria, 420. 
Nairi, lands of, geographical po- 
sition, 43; campaign of Tig- 
lath-Pileser I. in, 47-54; great 
outbreak in, under Sargon, 260, 
Nebi-Yunus, mound of, 331-340. 
Nebosumiskun, a son of Merg- 
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dach Taladan, taken prisoner , 
in the battle of Khaluli, 318, 

Nebuchadrezzar — (Nabwkhudar- 
wazur), san of Nahopolassar, , 
married to Amys, daughter of 
Kyaxares, 428, 

Necha, prince of Sais, set by 
Esarhaddon over the other 
nineteen tributary kings of 
Egypt, 3433, conspives with Ta 
harka “against: Asshurbanipat 
and Js carried captive lo Ning 
veh, 9743 isset free and returns 
to Sais, 375; dies soon alter the 
sack of ‘Thebes, 380, 

Nineveh, the last capital of As. 
syria, rebuilt and embellished 
by Sennacherlh, 325; besieged 
by Kyaxares, 4225 fall of, 428, 

Ninyas, son of Ninus and bemir. 
ainis, 198, 200. 

Ninus, mythical founder of the 
Assyrian Hmpire, 196. 











Niphates Mons, northern boun- 
dary of Assyria under ‘Tiylath- 
Pileser 1, 65. 


Nipur Mountains, a portion of 
the Naivi range, 319+ 
No.amon, one of the names of 


‘Thebes, 430. 
Oo, 


Obelisk, Shalwaneser TT's black, 
185-187, 

Omri, father of Ahab; 
Samaria, 182. 

Onnes, or Oannes, first husband 
of the mythical Semiramia, 196, 

Oppert, Mro Julius, one of the 
decipherers of — ‘Tiglath-Tile- 
ser’s cyllnder, 45. 

“Orglastic”’ religions and rites, 
131; meaning of the word, 133, 

Orontes, river in Syria, 30, 178, 


Pr 
Padt, King of Mkron, devoted to 


Assyrins dethroned and_ deliv. 
ared to Hezekiah of Judah, 


builds 


INDEX. 


go); restored to his throne, 
ict 

Palau, see Pekah. 

Pakhe usurps the crown of Tila 
from Ummanaldash Uf, 406; 
ix yoked to Asshurlanipal’s 
(riumphal chariot with three 
mine captive princer, 4oo, 

Palaces of Assharnadirpal at 
Kalth, 16ge1y03 of Sargon at 
Dur-Sharrukin, ak gna8h 5 of 
Seunacherih at Ninevel, 327 
330; of Asshurbanipal 41o- 
bitin 

esting, devivation of the name, 

3} pre-Canainitic pypukitions 

ol, 73> 








Vo 





73-76. 

Pantheon, Assyrian, 16-19 

Paphiagonia, & country of Asia 
Minor, 36). 

Paritya, woson of Cityi, 
Seythian chieftain, 423, 

Vatesis, Kdnyg-priests, 3. 

Vekih (Pakaha), son of Remal- 
inh, murders and sneceads Pe- 
kath, king of Earacl, and makes 
alliance with Syrla, 22g; assis 
sinnted, 293. 

Yekaiat, son and successor of 
Menahem of Israel, murdered 
and suceeeded by Pekah, 229. 

Pelishtin, seo Philistines, 

Philistines (Pelishtlm), powerfal 
nation af Syrla, 39¢ Uiele cone 
fetleration of five cities, 150; 
thelr Jong conflict with the 
Jews, 1516 

Thaniclans, thelr wealth, 67-68 ; 

thelr origin’ and migrations, 

O8—7o; thelr earlickt racename, 

Ggs thelr conntry and citles, 

76-Sos thelr politica and. yoy 

ernment, 74) thelr industries, 

&ry thelr navigation, 835 thelr 

volonies and trading stardom, 

83-84; their slavedtade and 

Darter-trade, 85; thelr colonies 

on Greek islands, 85-86; thelr 

voyages for tin, 86-93; for am- 
ber, 92-94 i their caravan (rade, 

93-91; ‘their great wealth and 


the 








Aas 


luxury, 94-96; thelr intellect 

ual ad “moral character, 96~ 

yyy Uhelv Jackeof inventiveness 

and originality, 9-99 thelr 

reat genius for “business and 

Maoncy-making, go; thelr his 

for mission, Q9-1025 carry 

{ worship to “Greece and 
Ttaly, Llds 

Vhraortes (‘Travartish), King of 
Media, reputed son ant) success 
sor of Deiokes, 4215 his unsue 
cessful invasion of Assyria and 
death, 7, " 

Phryyes, see Phrygians, 

Phe) a comnliy of Asia Minor, 
anciently ruled by Hittites, 
3675 later overrun hy Aryans, 










Ww, 
Vheygiang, an important: branch 
of the Aryan race, 367. 
Phrygo-Thracian nations, 38q « 
Phut, see Puna. 
* Pillars of Melkarth,” 90, 
Pre-Ganaanitie bopulitions of 
Syria, 73-753 probably ‘Turan: 
aun, 75=70, 
Proto-Armentana, seo Alarodians, 
PrOtothyes, a Scythian chieftain, 


(22. 
Psammetlk, King of Sava, son and 
snecessor of Necho, clrawa 
Gyges of Tydia into an alHanee 
against Asalubaninal, 4805 
heeomes Xing of all Ligypt'and 
refuses alleglince to Anshun 
banipal, 3055 hia longs ware in 
Syrit, 418) 4235 slops the 
Scythian invasion by bribes, 





as 
Pol or Thal, see Tighth-leser 


IL 

Pana (Punt, Phat, PA), amitic 
tribe, probable ancestors of 
the Phennicians, 69. 

Pant, see Puna. 

Tin ple dye, invented and monopa- 
lized by the Phoenicians, 81-82 + 
fishervles, 82; navigation in 

pues of purple-anussel, §2- 

35 purple-mussel first oven 
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sion of colonization, 83-313 of 
prosperity of Gieck islands, 86, 
Pit, see Pun. er 
Pygmalion, King of Tyre, 211, 


R 


Ra, modetn Volga, 

Raman-Nivari if, om and. sue- 
cessor of Shamshi-Ramfn ILL ; 
hus long reign and successful 
wars, 191~192; his queen, Shan- 
muramal, 194 ~ 1953 thei 
names jointly’ mentioned in a 
dedication of some statucs of 


Nebo, 202. 

Ramses IL, the Egyptian con- 
queror, 29-30, 

Raphia, battle of, between Sargon 
and Shabaka, 258, 


Rawlinson, Sir Henry, one of 
the decipherers of ‘Tiglath- 
Zaleser's cylinder, 45+ 

Remaliah, see Pekah, 

Rezin, King of Syria, makes 
alliance with Pekah, King of 
Israel, against Judah, 229-230; 
hesieged in Damascus and pul 
to death, 233, 


s. 


Sacasene, a region sonth of the 
Caucasus, occupied by Scyth- 
jans, 383. % 

Sacrifice, original meaning of 
the word, 118; = different 
classes of, 118-120; two modes 
of, burnt offering and consecra- 
tion, 120-121; to consint of 
perfect victims or offerings, 
1223 most lavish when prompt: 
ed by fear, 123; human, a log- 
ical “necessity, 123-1243 com 
mon fo all religions in remote 
antiquity, and considered a 
divine “institution, 124-126, 
127; legends comected with 
abolition of human sacrifices, 
128~129; child-sacrifices at 
Carthage, 132-135; al Jerusa- 
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Jem, 135; forbidden hy Rox 

may, 130. 

1 See he 

Sais, an Mgypthan cit ane 
Necho, heveditaty itce” uty 


tb, 

Saki or Sakh, see Seythtans, 

Samauia, capital of Tsraeh, built 
hy Omri, 182; attacked by 
Shabuaneser TV, 2475 Gaken by 
Smyon, 247; ses aginst him, 


Sarsaritans, Inter; thelr mincad 
oriyin, 219-250, 

Sanchoniatho, Phoenician pilest; 
“Vragments” of, 125, 139, 


143, 
Satya, capital of Uktnzin’s Chal- 
dean principality, taken and 
sacked by ‘Hglath-Vileser 11, 
237; Meiodach Baladan does 
homage at, 237~238, 
Suakos, last King of Assyria, 
named by the Greeks, (18. 
Sardanapalus, see Asshurbanipal. 
Sardis, capital of Lydia, 3645 
sacked by Cimmerians, 382, 
Sargon (Sharru-ICCnu), e ng of 
Assyria, takes Samaria, 247 
character of his ieign and 
was, 251-2545 crushes dhe ris 
ing in’ the Weal, 2g5~2563 
marches against Shabala, 256; 
defeats him at Raphia, 2583 
his campaign against Meradich 
Baladan, 272~276; recelves tril 
ule from seven Kings of Cy- 
prs, 278; from the King of 
Yinun, 7, ; setdes the dinputoe 
between the sons. of Dalta, 
King of TMlip, ay8 5 Dutlds Dur- 
Sharrultn, 280-289; his wise 
rule and care of his people, agi 
2943 his assassination, 204. 
Saul, King of the Jows, 151. 
Sayce, Professor, A. I1—his 
researches about the ILittites, 


36, 205, 365. 

Séythians Pieade Southern Rus 
siaand drive the Cimmerijans 
into Thrace and Asia Minor, 


INDEX. 


{sy 3hOy Oveupy the regions ly 
the river Byrod, g83j descend 
a into Asin Minar, 3 invade 
Melia, 4233 descend into Syria, 
2 expelled hy Kyaxines, 





» xed Saythilans, 

Semiramis (Assyrian: Shatin: 
rant), mythical leyend af 
gt : 

Sennachedb (Sheakhiilb), Kanye 
of Assyrit, son and: sueessor 
of Siugom 20563405 hiv fivst 
compan agaist Babylon aun 
Merodach  Baladin, 2y85 in 
vaes Mili and receives ih. 
ate fram dhe elfstant Medes," 
Jod~ yor; his ansuccessful cam: 
ate into Syria and aginst 
Leaekiah of Padah, 303-3005 
semis to summon and” besiege 
Jerisalem,  joze3toy eneunne 











las ‘Taharka at Abiakd, q1o; 
is forcoil by a pustilonce to leave 
Ternsalem ind Syria, 3oy-3rt 5 
his second cauuipalgn™ agstinst 
Babylonia, Hey hiv cane 
pain into the “Nipur Mor 
tating, 3134. his last campaign 
agadnat Rabytonta, anc but, 
yis4a3; Haine the victory at 
Khululi, 31831; eapturey and 
utterly lost Babylon, 320+ 
gary ds reported to have found. 
dl the city of Tarsns in Cilicla, 
3433 tied, murdered by two of 
hin gona, 7) his consirnetio ws 
and fmprovemnents at Nineveh, 
Sede ad; his palace, 336 330. 
Sehoattia, Greele mime’ of “Ram: 
sey Thy 364 
Shabaka (the So or Soho of the 
Hible), the faunder of the Mihi 
opbur dynasty in Fgypl aps 
atoues the hopes ef the Syi- 
ian nations aitbjeet to Assyria, 
AR tlefeated al Raphia, 25h, 
Shalinaneser IT, founds Kaleh, 37. 
*Shalmaneser IL, his long warlike 





















reign, 178176, his campafgns 


a7 


in Western Syria, seas} 
his bhick obeléek, 185-187. 

Shalmwueser 11. son and. sues 
cessor oof RamiueNirui TL; 
his wus in Navi and Unto, 









i 
Jinatiexer TV. succeeds ‘Tigdath- 
Pileser 11 hesdeges Tyre, 

SHauyts Sani 






h 
sh-Ramdin, early Asayian 
King, Isloni-Dagan, 3 
ShanwsadesShumukin, younger son 
of Esa haddon, appointed vice 
toy of Hiabylon, 3465 implores 
Aashurhanipal's asni: 
Agaiiat Uhiaki, King of 
3854 comsphies against Ass 
hihipal and oganizes a vast 
coalition against him, 392303 3 
besieged in Dabylon hy Asshur- 
banipal and perishes in Ta 
contlayration, 306, 

Shammuamat, see Semiramis. 

Shivoshi-Riuntin 1, son and sue 
cessor of Shalmaneser Thy tyt. 

Share Kenn, see Sayon. Mean 
lng of the mame, 251, 

Shisns, meaning of Che word, 244 
invade nud conquer Kyypt, 

Shepherd kings, see Shans, 

Shashan (Suan), capital of Team, 
sacked by Asshurbanipal, 399- 











J00. ; 

Shushinak, supreme god of Phun; 
his statue caied aif to Asayria 
by Asshinlantpal, 4oo, 

Sidon, medern tty fist Phees 
nician capital, 70, 78,80, B14 Le. 
volts agadnat Isarhaddon and i 
destroyed, $30. 

Shnmas, foxte-father of the myth: 
deal Semivamis, 196. 

Sinjar (ills, limestone ridge in 
Upper Mesopotamia, 1, 

Sinope, Greek colony on the Tack 
Sea, destroyed hy the Cine 
merians, iGo. 

Smyrna, Thitthte rockseulptures, 
between Saudis and, O02. 
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So m Soh, see Shabaka, 

Solomon, Songfal David, Iaualds 
temple of Yahvech on Mount 
Mouah, 153; lays heavy bn 
dens on the Jews, 154, hts pol- 
rey of concihation with his 
aeighbors and its fatal 1esulls, 
I 


Somat coast, 69. 

“Stele,” meaning of tho word, 
163 Roek-stele of ‘Liglath Vile 
se. 1, 43-44, of Lsathaddon at 
Nal el-Kelb, 34]- 

Sth, see Tyre 

Susa, see Shushian, 

Sutekh, Iittite supreme gad, 35 

Sutiuknankhundi, successor” of 
Khumbamgash, and ally of Mea- 
odach Baladan, 270; abandons 
hus cause, 274. 

Suzub, Chaldean king of Babylon 

-“fter Morodach-Baladan, 372, 
buys the help of Umman-Minan, 
king of Iulam, 316-317; 18 
routed in the battle of Khaluh, 
318-319. 

Sydye i the Just”), one of the 
Kabrim, 143 


Ty 


Tahaka (also Tnhaka, Assyitan 
Tarku), king of Egypt conspires: 
with the Syiian kings, 302, 
defeated by Lsahaddon, 3135 
rises against Asshmbanipal, 
#43 1s defeated and fies to 

uush, 375} conspiies with the 
Egyptian vassal kings, 74,, dics, 


70. 

ralbor, Mi. HH, Fox, one of the 
deciphereis of Tiglath-Pilesei's 
cylincdet, 45. 

Tammaritu “of Elam, Untak’s 
youngest son, cuts off ‘Ieum- 
man’s head in the battle on the 
Uilat, 391; dethrones Unman- 
gash and becomes king of lam, 
395; joms Shamash Shumukin 
agamst Asshurbampal, 3953 de- 
throned by Indabigash a flies 





LINDEN, 


fo Nineveh, 3063 replaced on 
the throne of Elam by Asshu- 
Dempal, joy revedls ag un and, 
t Guaied cape to Nincvely 
gug- 100 5 yoked to Asshaitine 
{pals (uinphal cnwsod with 
thice more captive princes, (LO. 

“Lanai, Modan Von, 300% 

Tatkuy sce Laharka, 

Tarshooh (Gortapted name, "hare 
Aosstts}, OSU AN tO UGs, 
ol, aes 310. 

P ushish ships,” by, 0}. 

‘Lusos, a city in Ciliaa, a ported 
to have been foundud by Sune 
nachcuh, 333 

Tartessus, 8€6 ‘Lashish, 

‘Tamus, Mount, 30 

Tommi, hing of T han, brothe 
and successor of Urtala, cone 
dues hustilttios against Ag 
shin banipal, Ba deleted anid 
Jutta in the battle on the Ulu, 
389-302, , 

Thammnus, sce Adonis, 7 

‘Lhebes, one of the capitals of 
Feypt, fared by Asshu bane 
wal, 376, 

Thace, modean  Bulgaua and 
Roumcha, yor 

‘Thiaco-Phiygian nitions, 368, 

Aarne nu Roman Linpeio, 
136, 

‘tyhathePilesea T. (‘Cukultepate- 
shana), his cylinder and ita de. 
apherment, aay hs canis 
paign sual the Lttites, (74 
in the land of Nas 47545 
aginst the “Aramean Rivers 
Jand,” §6, his pursurts tn pe ee, 
77553 his love of sport, §8 §93 
his visit 40 Aivad, 60, his un 
successful was agaist Baby 
loma, 59-62. 

‘oghth-Pileser L, probihly a 
usmper, 207; identical with the 
Philo: Pul of the Bibk, 207 
208; policy of, zt 3 lis cam 
pugns in the noth, cast and , 
South, 22)-225, 226-230; 10° 
cerves the homage of Muradach, 


INDEN. 


Raladan and other pilnces at 
Sapiya, 237 3393 dicy, 40. 

Tin esscnlitl jugredicat of nanze, 
8a; Vhonwhan tiayels in search 
of, 87-93;  ovethand route 
through Piance for the trans 
rant of, 8y, 

veebin Eat » (Greek Cassiter- 
ides), fut known mune of the 
English channel islands, 85, 

Thuh da, wee ‘Taha Kay 

Hush tho Cmirrar, the Cun. 
meriay chiettain, repulsed une 
der heathaddan, 337, 

"Popaunah, the san af Gdmen, 
leplesenty the Armenian dis 
vision of tho ‘ChrawsPhiygian 
TACO, JOS. 

‘Vophet, valley of, near Jeradaten 
devated to the worship of Baal 
and to human sterifices, 135. 

‘I'xdi, seo Tyre, 

TulaltNineh, son uf Shalmane- 
ser L, conguas Babylon, 385 
Juses his sigiet vin which is 
recovered hy Semmacherth, 14, 

TnkuttiNinéb UL, 198. 

Tutcalt-palesharra, aeo ‘Piglath- 
Pilesor, 

Turkn, collective name of nJl the 
Asiatic nations of Tranian 
acy, a Opposed to Tifty 352. 

‘Cureomon, of the Tar atian race, 
Jahabulants of Tarkewtiny Se. 

‘Tyray, moiliin Dniester, got. 

Vyre (orfival naune ¢ ‘Cxdr, antes 
cin Sih), one of the giott Phas 
nich elites, 985 the old al 
new city, $o; desciptan of her 
aplondoer by Uke yraphot Iver 
Kiel, 954 sipplaitts Hiden as 
queen of the Phoniclin elles, 
119} sends oul maat of tho 
later coloutes, wf that of Care 
thare, 9115 revolts agalnat ‘Tig 
Jath-Pileser TL, 2345 _bealoged 
under Shuimaneser TY., 240, 
2a 1+ Preified undet Sargon, 
2gh; Baal, king of, does hom- 
age tn Hsarhaddon, 3401 rebels 
ayainat Tm, 3qt;) Tyre be 

&aQ a 
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sit god, reduced hy famine, 342} 
dies against. Asshirbanipal 
and is repeal by blockade and 
thitst, 377. * 


U 


Vkinsir (Greek Cbinairos), Chale 
dean prince of Sapisa, tdng oa 
Rabylun, 2375 sults to ‘Lig 
lath-Pileser’ Thay 1, 

Ula ¢Bulacos), river of Taw, 
3133 battle on the bank of, 388 
gol 

Unitnnaldash TL. usurps the 
crown of iiem after the dah 

of Indabigash, ps dethroned 

and stidceeded” by the tu 
instated ‘Lammaitu, 406, 407, 
ty reigns ones more A shot 
time, Ales from arevolt and 18 
vatited captive to Nimeygh, 
yokud to, Asshyrbanp. v 
umphal sharfotvith thee mois 
captive puinces, 4oo, 

Ummanigash, @ son of Urtakt, ber 
comes king of Tam, vassal to 
Asshurbanipal 3925 joins tho 
coalition organi aid by Shamash. 
Shumukla “against him, 3043 
dethroned by “Tammariiu, 390. 

Ummnav-Minan, brother and suc , 
evgsor of  hudu-Nankluul, 
king of Tam, agsists Such 
agains Senntcherib, ata 
fy dcfented in the battle of Kha 
lal, 918-319 

Urarin Tartbcnia Proper), ive of, 
nwong the kingdoms of Nai 
2o3~206; its writing boirawed 
fiom the Agsyrian, 205; revolts 
agdinal Tigiith-Pilosor IT. and 
is defented, 286; frlendly to 
Assyria andor Agshmbanipal, 


419. 

Urimeyate, modern Uimlah aor 
Urumigh, city, 84. 

Urlakt, King of Hiam, opens hos 
tilities against Asshurbantpal, 
385; his defeat and death, 12, 

Utumieh, Take, sco Lake Van 


AVPZ YN 


hu 


taza, Kinet Unudu, er ut 
Pst beowlhon wun bu ow 





sy, deleted amby, Cape tite 
the mountun, O,, poboon 
cad tol own lil), ©] 
Ureiny hin of Mn, diy et 
Ursved Ueda, 0), fle trons 
buon of 
Usih, sce Av iith 
\. 
Vutch, in Avib chuttin cay 


(med by A shubampul, yoo, 
yohad to his tummphal chanot 
with the Unee bine of P dim, 


40K) 
Vu, bake, ud babe Crumich, 
then poculiuaies, joo poy hock 
sileol brelath Pilot bone, 
I3-tt 
Vo aity tnd ruins of, of 


Va we of Avira ume ute 
fica, jos 

Volga, merent Ra, ariver of Wi 
sth, 450 


\ 


Yabveh, the Gad ot batacd, 10, 








ty tye othe tiben wor dup, 
Tn) nal ot 
' tanple Toon Mogae 
Vewiih prectomed enly Livtud 
heh place ot wor npr yy 

Nahir anes Whoo oe fla, 
Iu oot fad 

Youn Yomtoup bat bras at 
Ndistod, cGy de ta Eth apae 
md ake ap fon 
b, 

Voatnin ce O yp in 

Vasen Heda wc lV ype 
nam ool the Gaek yf 


Yunen, patel Viigo) 


7 


7vie Mountem diel Mite es 
( coupon the, yf th 
fot ea ta beundury ot 
Voi oy 

Zophuibh a Telnew prophet 
hi prophe yy oon be Ay, 
yor 

Juncus Vophe Cov inttie 
people ok Pike tine 7 4 

Ain, Vpn Cone peop he nb 
Vale bac, 71 


450 


Wi, King of Urartu, mp anes 
avast condition ystlast Sige, 
250; deleated andy geapry inte 
the mountuns, 263} puts an 
end to Ins own ble, 264. 

Uisina, Kang of Muvazur ally of 
Ura of Urartu, 263; fey hom 
Sargon, 20. 

Dazlah, see Agtiiah, 


Y 


Vaitch, an Arab chicftamn, cap 
tured by Aashwubanipal, joo; 
yoked to lus trauphal chuiot 
with the thice kings of Juan, 


409 

Van; Lake, and Lake Urumich, 
then peculjautties, 4o~ 42; Rock= 
Stele of Tiglath-Pilescr I neat, 


43-44. 
wean, city and iping of, 204, 
Vite ath of Auabla, unidents 
na 


fied, 408. 
Volga, ancient Ra, a iver of Rus 
sla, 339 


XY 
Yahveh, the God of Isuel, 10, 


an 





INDY. 


137-1983 idolavions worship, 
local “and pivate shane ot, 
152k tetiph oof on Moat 
Nos tah, proc mted only lawind 
lugh plau of worship, £53 

Yalu soot hummer fe fit 
Tang of Laugh 

Yamany ot Yavin, upobat hing of 
Ashdod, 260; Hes ta bthioplae 
and 1s delivered up to buyon, 
07. 

¥ in, See Cypitts. 

Yavay Ufelvew and Astyrian 
name vf the Gacehs, 448, 

Yemen, put of Arabat, Gy, 


he 


Zagios Mountains, Tylath-Mleser 
V3 campaign mw the, cry the 
natal caste beuaduy of 
Asystia, 65. 

Zephamah, & Tebow prophet, 
hig prophesy againal Ags) ria, 
fOr. 


Zaneammim, a pre-Canaanitic 


people of Palestine, 74. 
Zim, @ ple-Canaanitie people of 
Palastine, 7a. 





